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Elaborate  Preparations  Are  Made  by  Press 
for  Covering  London  Naval  Parley 

360  Correspondents  Will  Report  Sessions  at  St.  James’  Palace — Called  Most  Important  International 
Gathering  Since  Versailles  Conference — Strict  Identification  Rule  in  Effect 


the  pick  of  newspaper  and  press  as- 
1  location  correspcmdents  from  all  the 
^rtant  capitals  of  the  world  have  been 
fciwing  into  London  in  a  steady  stream 
Ibis  week  to  cover  the  naval  disarmament 
CBiference,  opening,  Jan.  20,  which  is 
{yjfwt  upon  as  the  most  important  inter- 
Htional  story  since  the  Versailles  and 
Washington  conferences.  London’s  large 
Rsident  staff  of  correspondents  has  been 
l^emented  by  scores  of  special  men 
■ijl  the  press  representation  has  reached 
a  estimated  total  of  360. 

Extensive  arrangements  have  been 
way  for  some  time  to  insure  con- 
anience  for  correspondents  in  covering 
the  meetings  and  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  the  Shearer  type  of  “crashing”  by 
lobbyists  or  press  agents.  For  the  first 
time  in  history  an  extensive  press  room 
has  been  installed  in  St.  James’  Palace, 
■here  the  deliberative  sessions  will  be 
i  hdd. 

Precautions  taken  against  the  undesired 
^apeuance  of  a  “big  bass  drum”  in  the 
IjBference  room  or  press  precincts,  in- 

*  cbde  the  distribution  of  personal  press 
cards  by  the  British  Foreign  Office.  Sir 

'  Arthur  Willert,  head  of  the  press  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Foreign  Office,  is  in  charge 
of  the  arrangements,  and  all  authorized 
motrespondents  must  report  to  his  office 
for  their  identification  cards.  These 
cards  bear  the  name  of  the  holder  and 
ire  not  transferable.  Without  them  ad¬ 
mittance  will  be  denied  not  only  to  the 
press  rooms,  but  to  the  palace. 

Special  cable  transmitters  have  already 
been  set  up  in  the  palace  for  Western 
Union,  Commercial  Cables  and  Marconi 
Wireless  to  handle  traffic  to  America,  and 
for  the  Great  Northern  and  Eastern 
tricgraph  companies  for  the  far  east. 
Post  office  lines  have  been  arranged  for 
the  continental  European  countries  and  50 
klephone  boxes  will  connect  the  palace 
with  offices  of  wire  services  and  news- 
IfCTS. 

Press  attaches  of  each  delegation  will 
be  provided  with  offices  near  the  press 
Wms.  They  are  expected  to  meet  the 
Ijpreespondents  and  issue  verbal  informa- 
TO  after  each  session.  Special  telephone 
ines  have  been  set  up  privately  in  some 
United  Press  will  operate  special 
fce  both  from  St.  James’  Palace  and  the 
fart  gallery  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  importance  of  the  conference  is 
mpufied  by  the  fact  that  it  will  be 
to*wed  ly  the  largest  gathering  of  inter- 
!^oraI  journalists  since  the  signing  of 
f  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  About  30 
^  represented. 

^  Chiefs  of  foreign  service  of  American 

*  associations  expressed  the  opinion 
>  to  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  that  it 

■  m  effects  as  important  and,  perhaps 
•we  important  than  the  Versailles  peace 
'••ference. 

;.  ,  f  regard  the  naval  disarmament  con- 
I.  !r*"re  as  one  of  the  most  important  of 
■e  mferences  which  have  followed  the 
y*.  '^as  the  statement  of  Charles 
fjepo^on  Smith,  chief  of  foreign  serv- 
^  fbe  Associated  Press.  “It  is  of 
^<me  importance  because  it  is  a  meet- 
SLu  future  peace  of  the 

•ww  rather  than  a  meeting  to  settle  the 
^nis  of  a  war.” 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 

Webb  Miller,  assistant  European  man-  Press ;  H.  E.  Woolever,  National  Me¬ 
ager  of  United  Press,  in  discussing  the  thorlist  Press. 

importance  of  the  parley,  pointed  to  the  Willmott  Lewis,  of  the  Lmuion  Times, 
fact  that,  although  London  has  the  largest  also  accompanied  the  delegation, 
resident  group  of  American  correspond-  The  Associated  Press  London  staff  of 
ents  of  any  foreign  city  in  the  world  an  10  nwn  will  work  under  the  direction 


New  York  ship  news  photographers  “got  their  men”  when  the  S.S.  George 
Washington  sailed  with  (left  to  right)  Ambassador  Dwight  W.  Morrow,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Navy  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Secretary  of  State  Henry  L.  Stimson, 
Senator  Joseph  Robinson  and  Senator  David  M.  Reed,  the  American  delega¬ 
tion  to  the  London  Naval  Conference. 


additional  large  delegation  of  news  men 
is  migrating  from  this  country  to  the 
scene  of  the  meetings. 

“I  think  it  will  be  the  biggest  diplo¬ 
matic  story  since  the  Washington  con¬ 
ference,”  he  said. 

H.  C.  Montee,  director  of  foreign  serv¬ 
ice  for  International  News  Service  de¬ 
clared  :  “We  regard  the  London  confer¬ 
ence  as  one  of  the  most  important  inter¬ 
national  gatherings  since  the  Versailles 
peace  conference.” 

The  story  is  predicted  to  hold  the  front 
pages  for  several  weeks  as  estimates  of 
its  duration  vary  from  four  weeks  to  six 
months. 

The  march  of  the  correspondents 
started  Jan.  9  when  20  sailed  on  the 
S.  S.  George  Washington.  With  this 
group  was  Michael  J.  McDermott,  head 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Current 
Information,  who  will  have  charge  of 
American  press  affairs  at  the  conference. 

The  correspondents  in  the  Washington 
delegation  were:  James  T.  Williams,  Jr., 
Uniyersal  Service;  Edwin  D.  Onhan, 
Christian  Science  Afonitar;  Raymond 
Qapper,  United  Press ;  Arthur  F.  De 
Greve,  United  Press ;  William  Hard, 
Con.solidated  Press ;  Jay  Hayden,  Detroit 
A/eu’s;  Arthur  Henning,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune;  George  R.  Holmes,  International 
News  Service;  John  Owens,  Paul  Pat¬ 
terson,  Drew  Pearson,  Baltimore  Sun; 
Byron  Price,  Associated  Press;  Charles 
Ross,  St.  I^uis  Post  Dispatch;  Frank 
H.  Simonds.  McGure  Syndicate;  Leland 
C.  Speers,  New  York  Times;  Theodore 
Wallen,  Neiv  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Frederick  William  Wile,  Washington 
Star;  Charles  P.  Williamson,  Associated 


of  DeWitt  McKenzie,  head  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  office.  Frank  H.  King  of  that 
bureau  returned  from  this  country  with 
Premier  Ramsay  MacDonald  of  Great 
Britain  and  will  work  on  the  conference. 
Harry  H.  Romer,  who  came  here  with 
the  Premier  has  been  back  in  London 
some  time  and  will  also  turn  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  parley.  Miss  Martha  Dal- 
rymple,  a  regular  London  staff  member 
will  write  the  conference  from  the 
woman’s  viewpoint,  and  Victor  Eubank, 
who  served  the  A.  P.  for  several  years 
as  Tokio  correspondent,  will  follow  the 
far  eastern  phases. 

This  staff  will  be  supplemented  by 
continental  correspondents  who  will 
journey  to  London  from  their  regular 
posts.  Joseph  E.  Sharkey,  Paris  cor¬ 
respondent,  accompanied  the  French 
delegation,  and  Salvatore  Cortesi,  of 
Rome,  traveled  with  Italian  group.  S.  I. 
Lyssey,  Jr.,  has  been  shifted  from  Geneva 
to  London  for  the  meetings. 

Webb  Miller  will  direct  the  United 
Press  London  staff  of  12  men  who  will 
be  assigned  to  the  palace  at  various  times 
and  Tom  Morgan,  manager  of  the  Rome 
bureau,  transferred  his  activities  to  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  will  cover  the  Italian  dele¬ 
gation.  Ralph  Heinzen,  head  of  the 
Paris  office  has  been  assigned  to  the 
French  party  in  London. 

Working  with  George  R.  Holmes, 
chief  of  the  Washington  bureau  of  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  who  will  head 
that  organization  staff  at  the  conferences, 
will  be  Harry  R.  Flory,  chief  of  the 
London  bureau. 

F.  A.  Wray,  who  has  covered  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Foreign  Office  for  15  years,  will  be 


assigned  to  British  delegation,  while 
others  will  handle  the  general  story 
Jean  Pages,  veteran  of  the  I.  N.  S.  Paris 
staff,  is  being  sent  to  London  with  the 
French  delegation. 

Universal  Service  will  be  represented 
by  its  chief  of  foreign  service,  Karl  H. 
von  Wiegand,  and  James  T.  Williams, 
Jr.,  of  Washington  will  also  be  on  the 
scene.  Robert  Wells  Ritchie,  chief  of 
Universal’s  London  office,  will  be  as¬ 
sisted  by  Thomas  C.  Watson  and  Harry 
Crocker,  regular  London  men.  George 
W.  Hinman,  Jr.,  is  being  sent  from  the 
Paris  office  to  London. 

Five  special  writers  will  cover  the  ses¬ 
sions  for  Consolidated  Press.  These  in¬ 
clude  members  of  the  New  York  Sun 
foreign  service,  who  will  serve  their  own 
paper  in  addition  to  Consolidated.  Regu¬ 
lar  memliers  of  Consolidated’s  staff,  who 
will  be  on  the  scene  are  William  Hard, 
of  the  Washington  bureau;  Alfred 
Gardiner,  I^ondon  correspondent,  and 
Gerville  Reache  of  Paris,  a  specialist  on 
finance  and  economics. 

The  New  York  Sun  men,  who  will 
serve  Consolidated,  are  William  Bird, 
European  director  of  the  Sun’s  foreign 
.service;  and  Joseph  Grigg,  long-time 
London  correspondent. 

Newspapers  as  well  as  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices  are  augmenting  their  foreign  staffs 
and  concentrating  their  regular  corre- 
sjiondents  on  the  London  story. 

The  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  will 
get  the  running  story  of  the  proceedings 
from  William  Phillip  Sinus,  foreign 
editor  of  the  group. 

In  addition  to  Theodore  C.  Wallen, 
who  sailed  on  the  George  Washington, 
the  Nezv  York  Herald  Tribune  will  also 
have  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  a  regular  staff 
man  on  the  scene. 

John  Balderston,  London  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  New  York  World,  will  serve 
his  paper  throughout  the  sessions,  and 
Arno  Dosch-Flcurot,  Paris  correspond¬ 
ent,  will  write  from  the  French  angle. 
These  men  will  handle  coverage  for  the 
New  York  World  News  Service  and 
their  stories  will  also  be  used  by  the 
lii’ening  World,  according  to  J.  H.  Ten¬ 
nant,  managing  editor. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  addition  to 
having  on  the  scene  L  C.  Speers  of  its 
Washington  bureau,  who  sailed  on  the 
George  Washington,  will  also  receive  a 
running  account  from  Edwin  L.  James, 
regular  London  correspondent 

The  parley  will  be  treated  with  a  touch 
of  humor  by  Will  Rogers,  who  will  cover 
the  conference  for  McNaught  Syndicate. 
Mr.  Rogers,  who  asked  for  the  assign¬ 
ment,  according  to  !•'.  J.  Murphy,  treas¬ 
urer  of  McNaught  Syndicate,  made  hi.s 
decision,  got  his  passport  and  made  all 
arrangements  to  sail  in  24  hours,  sailing 
on  the  Bremen  last  week. 

N.E.A.  Service  will  have  special  ar¬ 
ticles  by  Milton  Branner,  regular  I-ondoi» 
correspondent,  who  will  also  direct  pic¬ 
ture  coverage  for  N.E.A.-Acme  Photo 
Service.  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Photos- 
will  handle  pictures  through  their  Lon¬ 
don  office  according  to  H.  B.  Baker.  In¬ 
ternational  News  Photos  will  also  give 
complete  picture  coverage  through  its 
London  bureau. 
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DAILIES  GAIN  VICTORY  IN  PITTSBURGH 
AS  STORES  RESUME  ADVERTISING 

All  Stores  Return  to  Post-Gazette  With  Daily  Space  Require¬ 
ment  Retained  in  Contracts — Boggs  and  Buhl  Take  Three 
Pages  in  Renewing  Contract  With  Press  at  Daily’s  Rate 


'THE  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  and  the 

Pittsburgh  Press  scored  victories  this 
week  in  their  fight  against  attempted  dic¬ 
tation  of  department  store  advertising 
rates  by  the  Retail  Merchants’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Pittsburgh,  with  the  return  of  all 
members  of  the  association  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns  of  the  first  paper  and  the 
resumation  of  cc^y  in  the  Press  by 
Boggs  and  Buhl,  one  of  the  largest 
stores.  Boggs  and  Buhl  returned  to  the 
Press,  according  to  Ray  A.  Huber,  assis¬ 
tant  general  business  manager  of  Scripps- 
Howard  at  the  1929  basic  milline  rate, 
which  the  Press  has  held  over  as  its  rate 
for  19^  and  which  the  department  stores 
were  trying  to  drive  down  by  demand¬ 
ing  a  lower  minimum  rate  on  contracts 
in  excess  of  600,000  lines.  One  other 
store,  not  named  by  the  Press,  is  said 
to  have  signified  its  intention  of  resum¬ 
ing  its  regular  advertising  schedule  Jan. 
20  and  it  is  expected  another  store  will 
join  it.  It  is  expected  that  the  entire 
situation  will  be  cleared  up  some  time 
next  week  without  any  compromise  by 
the  paper. 

In  the  case  of  the  Post-Gazette,  where 
the  difference  between  the  newspaper  and 
the  stores  lay  in  the  daily's  requirement 
of  a  regular  daily  sch^ule  of  space, 
Gimbel  Brothers,  and  Joseph  Horne,  two 
of  the  three  leading  stores  resumed  ad¬ 
vertising  on  a  regular  daily  space  sched- 
iJc  calling  for  a  larger  amount  of  copy 
each  day  than  heretofore  used  by  them, 
Daniell  Nicoll,  general  manager  of  the 
Paul  Block  Newspapers,  said.  The  third 
store,  Kaufman’s,  which  was  held  to  a 
requirement  of  eight  columns  a  day  in 
1929  has  been  permitted  to  reduce  this 
daily  schedule.  These  three  stores  will 
buy  space  under  an  arrangement  holding 
them  to  a  schedule  which  permits  them 
to  increase  or  decrease  their  copy  by  a 
column  each  day  but  holds  them  to  an 
average  daily  requirement.  These  stores, 
according  to  Mr.  Nicoll  will  use  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  six  columns  daily. 

In  addition  to  continuing  the  daily 
space  requirement  clause  of  its  local  con¬ 
tracts,  the  Post-Gazette  received  an  in¬ 
crease  in  rate  from  the  smaller  stores, 
Mr.  Nicoll  said. 

Boggs  and  Buhl,  using  copy  again  in 
the  Press  for  the  first'  time  since  Dee. 
31,  started  Thursday  with  three  pages 
and  were  scheduled  to  continue  on  Fri¬ 
day  with  a  double  page  spread.  The  re¬ 
turn  of  this  store  to  the  Press  without  a 
reducticMi  in  rate  is  looked  upon  as  in¬ 
dication  of  a  riff  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Retail  Merchants’  Association.  The  de¬ 
mand  of  a  lower  minimum  rate  on  space 
in  excess  of  600,000  lines  would  only 
benefit  the  three  largest  stores  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Mr.  Huber  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  last  week.  The  other  stores  do 
not  use  any  appreciable  amount  of  space 
above  the  600,000  mark  and  most  of  them 
do  not  reach  this  total. 

Without  any  appreciable  benefit  accru¬ 
ing  to  the  majority  of  stores  from  a  lower 
minimum  rate,  it  was  supposed  by  Pitts¬ 
burgh  newspaper  executives  that  they 
had  withdrawn  their  copy  from  the  Press 
and  Post-Gazette  in  syn^thy  with  the 
three  largest  stores.  While  the  return  to 
the  Post-Gazette  included  all  the  stores, 
the  return  of  Boggs  and  Buhl  to  the 
Press  was  considered  as  the  start  of  a 
revolt  against  the  sympathy  system. 

Business  during  the  past  week  in  the 
Pittsburgh  department  stores  is  reported 
as  being  very  bad.  A  special  ch^k  of 
business  Jan.  3  by  the  Press  showed  that 
business  in  two  leading  stores  was  the 
poorest  they  had  known  in  a  long  time. 
This  is  the  first  attempt  the  department 
stores  have  made  to  enforce  their  de¬ 
mands  on  the  newsjapers  of  Pittsburgh 
by  withdrawing  their  advertising  copy. 
Rate  and  circulation  concessions  formerly 
made  by  the  newspapers  forestalled  a 
previous  threat  of  the  stores  to  stop  their 
copy,  but  this  year  no  concessions  or 


grants  were  forthcoming,  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  declare. 

The  stores  involved  in  the  copy  ban 
were:  Kaufman’s,  Gimbel  Brothers, 
Frank  &  Seder,  Rosenbaum  Company, 
Joseph  Horne,  Boggs  &  Buhl,  James 
McCreery  &  Co.,  Lewin-Neiman  Com¬ 
pany,  Campbell’s,  The  Harris  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  and  Meyer  Jonasson  &  Co. 
These  are  all  members  of  the  Retail 
Merchants’  Association  and  their  total 
newspaper  advertising  expenditure  last 
was  estimated  at  $4,400,000  by  VVilmer 
M.  Jacoby,  secretary  of  the  association. 


N.  Y.  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
TO  MEET  JAN.  30 


Gamble,  Harn  and  Hardy  on  Pro¬ 
gram  for  Syracuse  Conven¬ 
tion —  To  Elect  New 
Officers 


Members  of  the  New  York  Press 
Association  will  gather  for  their  78th 
annual  meeting  at  the  Onondaga  Hotel, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  30-31  and  Feb.  1. 

An  exhibit  and  discussion  of  the 
papers  entered  in  the  “Better  Newspaper 
Contest,”  sponsored  by  the  Empire  State 
School  of  Printing  at  Ithaca,  will 
feature  the  Thursday  evening  meeting. 
This  will  be  followed  by  a  round-table 
discussion  with  Hubert  D.  Murray  of 
the  Rockaway  Beach  Wave  presiding. 

For  Friday,  Jan.  31,  Fred  R.  Gamble, 
executive  secretary  of  the  American 
.Association  of  Advertising  Agencies;  O. 
C.  Harn,  managing  'director.  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations;  Wm.  N.  Hardy, 
manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association ;  W.  Clement 
Moore,  an  industrial  engineer  and 
Frank  W.  Lovejoy,  sales  manager  of 
the  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  will  speak. 
The  annual  dinner  will  be  held  Friday 
evening. 

Saturday  morning’s  session  will  start 
with  the  “Younger  Generation,”  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  session  called  “Problems, 
What  Have  You?”,  which  will  be  ans¬ 
wered  from  the  floor.  “Plant  Layout” 
will  be  the  next  subject,  and  the  meeting 
will  close  with  the  report  of  committees 
and  the  annual  election  of  officers. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Cir¬ 
culation  Audit  Bureau  of  the  .Association 
will  be  held  Friday  afternoon. 

The  pre.sent  officers  are :  President, 
Fay  C.  Parsons,  Cortland  Democrat; 
vice-president,  Jacob  H.  Strong.  Rhine- 
beck  Gazette;  secretary.  Jay  W.  Shaw 
of  Elmira,  and  treasurer,  Floyd  B. 
Miner,  Fair  port  Herald-Mail. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  20 — New  York  State  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  meeting, 
Syracuse. 

Jan.  20-21 — Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  annual 
convention.  Hotel  Lycominf,  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  Pa. 

Jan.  21 — New  York  State  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Associated  Press,  meeting, 
Syracuse. 

Jan.  21 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Assn.,  meeting,  Copley 
Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

Jan.  21-22 — New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Syracuse  Hotel,  Syracuse. 

Jan.  23-25 — Washington  News¬ 
paper  Institute,  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle. 

Jan.  23-23 — Michigan  Press  Assn., 
59th  annual  meeting,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Jan.  24-25 — Virginia  Press  Assn., 
midwinter  meeting,  Richmond. 

Jan.  25 — New  York  Herald 
“Herald  Owls”,  dinner.  Hotel  Sl 
Regis,  New  York. 

Jan.  29 — Technical  section,  Cana¬ 
dian  Pulp  and  Paper  Assn.,  annual 
convention.  Engineering  Institute 
of  Canada,  Montreal. 

Jan.  30-Feb.  1 — New  York  State 
Press  Assn.,  78th  annual  meeting. 
Hotel  Onondaga,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


OHIO  PUBLISHERS  WIN 
LEGAL  AD  SUIT 


Court  Upholds  Demand  That  Pro¬ 
visions  of  General  Code  be  Car¬ 
ried  Out — School  Clerk  Re¬ 
fused  to  Place  Copy 


Ohio  publishers  were  victorious  re¬ 
cently  in  court  action  to  enforce  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  general  code  requiring  the 
chief  fiscal  officer  of  each  political  tax¬ 
ing  division  of  the  state  to  publish  an 
annual  report.  A  test  suit  brought 
against  a  clerk  of  the  board  of  education 
of  the  Montgomery  school  district  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  ruling  by  the  First  Appellate 
District  Court  of  Hamilton  County  re¬ 
quiring  the  publication  of  the  report. 

The  court  quoted  a  section  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  code  which  calls  for  the  publication 
of  the  report  by  March  31,  and  providing 
a  $5  fine  for  every  day’s  delay,  the  total 
fine  not  to  exceed  $100.  The  clerk  pub¬ 
lished  his  report  after  the  decision,  paid 
the  $100  fine,  and  resigned  saying  that 
his  honesty  had  been  attacked. 

Decision  to  begin  the  suit  was  taken 
recently  at  a  meeting  of  the  South  West¬ 
ern  district  of  the  Ohio  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation. 

ROTHERMERE  PARTY  HERE 

Viscount  Rothermere,  prominent  Brit¬ 
ish  publisher,  and  party  arrived  in 
New  York  Jan.  1.5  on  the  Aquitania. 
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“BIG  SIX”  DEMANDINT 
nVE-DAY 

New  York  Publisher.  Firm  iiiRef„,i„ 

Request  of  Printers  —  Called 
Uneconomical  Under  Present 
Conditions 

The  disagreement  between  the  Puh 
lishers  Association  of  New  York  C  t 
and  New  York  Typographical  Union  No 
6  was  still  unsettled  tollowing  a  meetiiiK 
Jan.  16,  between  representatives  of  tht 
publishers  and  the  union  in  New  York 
The  publishers  stood  firm  in  their  re 
fusal  to  grant  a  five-day  week  to  the 
printers  and  further  action  was  post¬ 
poned  until  next  week  when  another 
meeting  will  be  held.  Charles  P.  How¬ 
ard,  president  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  was  present  at  this 
week’s  meeting. 

Talk  of  a  possible  strike  of  the  print¬ 
ers  was  current  in  New  York  prior  to 
the  meeting,  but  no  indications  of  such 
action  were  evident  as  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  went  to  press. 

The  publishers  are  holding  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  a  five-day  week  is  uneconomi¬ 
cal  under  present  business  conditions.  It 
was  also  pointed  out  this  week  by  a  news¬ 
paper  executive  in  close  touch  with  the 
situation  that  granting  of  a  five-day  week 
to  one  union  will  mean  eventually  ex¬ 
tending  this  system  to  labor  unions  in 
other  branches  of  industry  with  the  con¬ 
sequent  result  that  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  will  become  a  four-day  proposition 
for  evening  newspapers  with  two  days 
of  slim  advertising  revenue  instead  of 
the  present  single  off  day. 

Negotiations  between  the  New  York 
publishers  and  the  photo-engravers’  union 
are  still  unsettled,  pending  a  meeting 
next  week.  The  engravers  are  also  de¬ 
manding  a  five-day  week. 

PRESS  CLUB  HONORS  POE 


Baltimore  Organization  Leads  Pil¬ 
grimage  to  Poet’s  Grave 

Members  of  the  Baltimore  Press  Club 
made  a  pilgrimage  Jan.  14  to  the  grave 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  where  a  wreath 
was  placed  by  William  Gillette,  the  actor, 
in  behalf  of  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle. 
The  ceremony  opened  the  celebration  of 
the  poet’s  birthday,  Jan.  19,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Edgar  Allan  Poe  Society. 

Gillette  was  accompanied  to  the  grave 
by  members  of  the  press  club,  which  b 
in  charge  of  the  grave.  The  club  was 
represented  by  Walter  R.  Hough,  presi¬ 
dent,  Andrew  D.  Brashrars,  editor  of 
the  Baltimore  Post  and  vice  president  of 
the  club;  Edward  H.  Pfund,  secretary: 
J.  V.  Boss,  Thomas  B.  Hutchinson  and 
C.  Lat.  Wilhelm. 

Charles  William  Bowers,  Baltimore 
advertising  agency  head,  last  week  puN 
lished  an  adaptation  of  “The  Rav^ 
commemorating  the  anniversapf- 
who  was  known  as  a  journalist  chiefly 
through  his  connections  with  magazines 
which  publi.shed  manv  of  his  works,  was 
born  in  1809. 


DRAPER  GIVES  RADIO  Ti^K 

Arthur  S.  Draper,  assistant  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  sp<Me 
on  “The  Naval  Conference  and  Foreign 
Relations,”  during  the  “voters’  servia 
radio  broadcast  period  over 
WEAF  Tuesday  evening, 
joint  auspices  of  the  League  of  Wo"!®" 
Voters  and  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company. 


dES  NEEDY  FUND  GROWS 

ent  contributions  to  the  Hundred 
est  Cases  fund  of  the 
:  brings  the  figure  for  the  year  ^ 
22.193.07.  reducing  the  discrepMW 


$5,000  AD  CONTEST 

The  Toledo  News-Bee  is  sponsonW 
n  amateur  ad  writing 
5,000  in  prizes.  Anything  from  sl^* 
3  entire  layouts  will  be  ehgi 


warill  awarded* 
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drive  for  local  rates  is  renewed 

Dailies  Confronted  With  Increased  Demands  After  Association  of  National  Advertisers  Publishes 
Report  Tabulating.  Differentials  on  603  Newspapers — Many  Adopt  New  Policies 


R 


ECENT  publication  of  a  report  by 
the  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  showing  wide  differentials  l^tween 
^  and  national  newspaper  advertis- 
Le  rates,  is  being  followed  by  a  re¬ 
newed  effort  in  some  quarters  to  break 
through  the  national  rate  schedules.^ 

While  some  newspapers  advertising 
men  and  special  representatives  say  they 
have  not  noticed  any  unusual  demand 
for  local  rates,  others  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  situation  has  already  be¬ 
come  increasingly  difficult.  One  special 
representative  pointed  out  that  any  such 
movement  would  be  more  apt  to  make 
itself  felt  a  little  later  when  spring 
campaigns  are  being  placed. 

Inquiry  by  Editor  &  Publisher  cor¬ 
respondents  in  scattered  cities  brought 
confirmation  that  demands  for  local  rates 
have  been  more  prevalent  recently  than 
before.  Advertising  managers  of  news¬ 
papers  said  in  general  that  they  had 
maintained  their  rates  and  had  not  suf¬ 
fered  loss  of  linage. 

The  position  of  the  advertising  agency 
in  the  situation  is  an  uncomfortable  one, 
and  as  a  result  many  agencies  are  said 
to  be  asking  for  local  rates  in  every 
ase  where  it  seems  to  be  possible  to 
obtain  them. 

The  fact  that  some  newspapers  will 
accept  lower  rates  rather  than  lose  ad¬ 
vertising  makes  it  possible  for  an  agency 
to  promise  a  saving  in  space  rates  as  a 
means  of  prying  an  account  loose  from 
a  rival  agency.  Accounts  are  known  to 
have  been  lost  on  this  basis,  and  as  a 
consequence  close  buying  has  become 
a  matter  of  self  protection  for  the 
agency. 

Persons  close  to  the  agency  situation 
say  that  the  increased  turmoil  over 
rates  is  largely  due  to  the  A.N.A.  report, 
which  brought  out  the  disparity  be¬ 
tween  local  and  national  charges  just 
at  a  time  when  advertising  expenditures 
are  being  quite  generally  scrutinized  for 
maximum  effectiveness.  While  there 
was  no  secret  about  this  disparity  be¬ 
fore  the  booklet  put  the  actual  figures 
before  the  officers  of  the  A.N.A.  mem¬ 
ber  corporations  in  comparable  form. 

The  A.N.A.  report  w'as  issued  near 
the  end  of  Novemlrer,  sponsored  by  the 
Newspaper  Committee  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  approved  by  its  Research 
Council. 

It  listed  both  local  and  national  rates 
of  603  American  newspapers,  compris¬ 
ing  roughly  all  the  daily  newspapers  in 
cities  of  25,000  population  or  more.  It 
showed  that,  on  5000-line  contracts,  23 
per  cent  of  the  newspapers  had  national 
rates  more  than  30  per  cent  higher  than 
their  local  rates,  and  48.2  per  cent  of 
the  newspapers,  or  almost  half,  had 
®'^*t*tials  of  more  than  15  per  cent. 

On  the  basis  of  lowest  rates  regularly 
offered,  7l  per  cent  of  the  national  rates 
were  at  least  per  cent  higher  than 
the  local.  Variations  of  more  than  100 
l*[_oent  were  not  uncommon. 

The  association’s  position  in  regard  to 
the  report  was  explained  as  follows  this 
*eek  by  S.  E.  Conybeare,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Armstrong  Cork  Com¬ 
pany,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  chairman  of 
which  issued  the  booklet: 

the  A.N.A.  believes  the  wide  spread, 
m  many  instances  from  30  to  100  per 
<w,  between  local  and  national  rates, 
.vii  unjustified,  and  no  logical 

fxplanations  have  yet  been  offered  by 
publishers  to  account  for 
I  differentials.  In  such  cases  either 
t%  higli^*  too  low  or  national  rates 

“The  only  purpose  of  the  A.N.A.  in 
Muing  Its  recent  report  was  to  bring 
In  7®ftarding  existing  differentials 
a. J!!'  ,?**®"t'on  of  its  membership.  The 
never  in  any  way  at- 
tif»i****f  influence  the  individual  ac- 

finrfinw  members.  We  are  a  fact- 

ng  and  fact-distributing  organiza- 
n«  asscKiation  can- 

^®lly  or  morally  extend  its  efforts. 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Certainly  neither  officers  nor  directors 
of  the  association  have  even  suggested 
to  any  member  that  he  should  endeavor 
to  get  local  rates  where  possible.  How¬ 
ever,  where  an  exorbitant  spread  does 
exist  between  local  and  national  rates, 
it  is  simply  a  matter  of  common  sense 
that  any  advertiser  will  endeavor  to  act 
individually  for  the  benefit  of  his  own 
business  to  get  the  lowest  possible  rate.” 

As  one  instance  of  the  attitude  among 
newspaper  advertising  men,  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  may  be  quoted.  It  ap¬ 
peared  as  an  advertisement  in  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  Publisher,  over  the  signature  of 
M.  C.  Mogenson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  newspaper 
representatives. 

‘‘Gentlemen,  A  Resolution : 

“During  1930,  there  is  no  more  Im¬ 
portant  task  facing  California  newspaper 
publishers  than  that  of  revision  of  ad¬ 
vertising  rates. 

“  ‘Local’  and  ‘foreign’  rates  are  as  ob¬ 
solete  as  the  hand-press  and  a  short-tail 
full  of  type. 

“Robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  profits 
no  one,  and  net'er  the  publisher. 

“So  let’s  start  now  to  meet  this  ques¬ 
tion  squarely.  Establish  a  retail  rate  and 
a  general  rate.  Then  maintain  them. 
There  will  l>e  more  profit  and  more 
peace  of  mind  for  everyone. 

“And  remember  this:  Just  because  an 
advertisement  carries  the  name  of  one 
or  more  dealers,  that  does  not  make  it 
a  retail  advertisement.” 

Medical,  radio,  and  in  some  cities  auto¬ 
mobile  advertisements  are  among  the 
principal  classifications  offered  to  news¬ 
papers  at  local  rates,  according  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising  men.  Practices  in  re¬ 
gard  to  agency  commissions  are  varied. 
In  some  instances  newspapers  are  asked 
to  allow  a  IS  per  cent  commission  even 
on  the  local  rate.  Most  newspapers,  how¬ 
ever,  refuse  to  go  that  far,  and  in  that 
case  the  agency  commission  is  charged  to 
the  advertiser.  One  agency,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  places  advertising  when  possible 
at  the  local  rate,  but  charges  Jthe  adver¬ 
tiser  a  commission  of  15  per  cent  figured 
on  the  national  rate. 

On  account  of  the  commission,  little 
effort  is  made  to  go  under  the  national 
rates  when  the  differential  is  less  than 
15  per  cent. 

Inquiry  in  other  cities  brought  the  in¬ 
formation  that  in  general  papers  which 
enforced  their  rate  cards  were  not  losing 


linage  as  a  result.  In  one  city  of  some¬ 
thing  more  than  100,000  population  an 
advertising  campaign  for  mayonnaise  is 
being  held  up  because  of  differences  over 
the  rate.  Some  difficulty  has  been  ex¬ 
perienced  in  changing  automobile  adver¬ 
tising  to  the  national  rate,  effective  Jan. 
1,  but  no  accounts  have  been  lost. 

In  the  same  city  the  national  rate  is 
being  applied  to  radio  jobbers  and  to 
institutional  advertising  of  utility  con¬ 
cerns,  although  not  to  retail  advertising 
of  electrical  goods  by  utilities. 

Although  efforts  of  national  advertisers 
to  obtain  local  rates  in  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  have  been  common  for  years,  they 
have  been  more  prevalent  in  recent 
months,  a  report  from  that  city  states. 
In  all  cases  the  papers  maintain  a  strict 
policy  of  adherence  to  contract  rates  and 
refuse  to  accept  national  advertising  on 
any  other  basis. 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post,  however, 
whose  national  and  local  rates  have 
always  been  the  same,  has  been  favored 
by  advertising  agencies  and  national 
advertisers  because  of  that  fact,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Carl  A.  Miller,  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  The  post  raised  its  rates  Jan.  1, 
but  maintained  the  local  and  national  on 
the  same  level  again. 

The  Chicago  Daily  Xezos  charges  the 
national  rate  to  national  advertisers 
whose  headquarters  are  in  Chic.igo  if 
they  are  manufacturers  and  distributors 
through  outlets  not  owned  by  them¬ 
selves.  On  the  other  hand,  a  manu¬ 
facturer  who  is  his  own  and  sole  dis¬ 
tributor  in  Chicago,  is  entitled  to  the 
local  rate,  according  to  H.  G.  Schuster, 
national  advertising  manager.  This  is 
the  basis  upon  which  the  Daily  News 
considers  requests  of  national  adver¬ 
tisers  for  the  local  rate. 

The  demand  of  national  advertisers  for 
local  rates  comes  up  all  the  time,  accord¬ 
ing  to  George  Hartford,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Herald  and  Examiner,  who 
says  the  only  way  to  handle  the  situation 
is  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  rate  card. 

The  same  policy  is  maintained  by  the 
American.  W.  M.  McNamee,  national 
advertising  manager,  says  that  paper 
studied  the  proposition  for  many  years 
and  has  a  platform  in  its  local  and 
national  rate  cards  on  which  it  can  stand 
firmly. 

L.  J.  .\brams,  advertising  manager  of 


FATHER  AND  3  SONS  RUN  COMPOSING  ROOM 


Four  Gardners  “run”  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times  composing  room. 
Left  to  right:  Fred  Gardner,  age  41,  who  was  a  galley  hop  at  10,  now  has 
31  years’  continuous  service  to  his  credit;  I.  J.  Gardner,  Sr.,  age  65,  has  heen 
on  the  rolls  43  years,  38  of  which  he  has  heen  in  complete  charge  of  the 
composing  room;  I.  J.  Gardner,  Jr.,  24,  who  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  galley 
in  time  of  war  and  now  has  12  years’  service,  one  of  which  has  heen  as  floor 
foreman,  and  Frank  Gardner,  39,  who,  like  his  brother,  became  a  galley  boy 
at  the  age  of  10.  Frank  has  served  29  years,  and  now  is  in  charge  of  machines. 


the  Daily  Illustrated  Times,  cited  a  case 
of  a  national  advertiser  who  has  a  string 
of  beauty  parlors,  including  one  in  a  local 
department  store.  The  advertiser  sub¬ 
mitted  copy  including  both  the  national 
and  local  addre.sses  and  requested  the 
local  rate.  The  request  was  refused 
and  the  copy  thrown  out. 

Seattle  newspapers  are  standing  flatlj- 
on  their  rate  cards  in  spite  of  repeated 
attempts  on  the  part  of  some  national 
advertisers  to  obtain  local  rates,  it  was 
indicated  there.  That  attempts  had  been 
made  to  destroy  the  differential  between 
local  and  national  rates  was  not  denied 
but  it  was  said  no  attempt  had  met  with 
success  and  none  was  likely  to. 

In  some  instances,  it  was  pointed  out, 
agencies  had  arranged  to  have  the  copy 
placed  by  local  dealers. 

“When  that  has  been  done  we  had  no 
recourse,  provided  the  local  dealer  proved 
to  our  satisfaction  that  he  and  not  the 
national  advertiser  or  agency,  was  pay¬ 
ing  for  the  space,”  said  Norman  F. 
Storm,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer.  “Otherwise,” 
he  added,  “the  card  rates  for  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  rigidly  adhered  to.” 

Radio  advertisers  had  been  the  worst 
offenders,  Mr.  Storm  said. 

J.  Fred  Braid,  advertising  director  of 
the  Seattle  Times  said: 

“There  has  been  no  special  activity  on 
the  part  of  national  advertisers  toward 
obtaining  local  rates  in  the  Times.” 

Howard  W.  Pari.sh,  general  manager 
of  the  Seattle  Star,  said  the  Star  had  re¬ 
ceived  several  requests  from  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  for  rates  on  a  parity  with  local 
display,  but  that  the  Star  had  held  strictly 
to  the  card  and  expected  to  continue  that 
policy. 

The  Portland  Oregonian  reports  that 
it  has  no  instances  for  several  months  of 
national  advertisers  making  an  effort  to 
obtain  local  advertising  rates.  Prior  to 
that  time  occasional  efforts  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  did  occur.  The  present  situation  is 
regarded  as  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Oregonian  does  not  make  its  advertising 
classification  between  local  .and  national 
rates  but  between  retail  and  general  rates. 
The  retail  rates  are  open  only  to  bona 
fide  retail  dealers.  All  other  advertising 
comes  under  the  general  classification. 
The  paper  accepts  in  the  retail  classifica¬ 
tion  advertising  of  a  special  product  if 
the  copy  is  tied  up  exclusively  to  the 
retail  dealer.  Otherwise  the  advertising 
of  all  commodities  comes  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  classification.  No  agency  commis¬ 
sions  arc  allowed  on  any  .advertising  that 
comes  under  the  retail  rate.  This  gen¬ 
eral  plan  prevails  in  the  Portland  field. 

Advertising  managers  of  dailies  in 
Cincinnati  meet  weekly  to  go  over  the 
accounts  of  advertisers.  They  have 
adopted  a  system  since  January  1  of 
classifying  copy  as  local  and  general. 

The  general  advertising  rate  is  made 
compulsory  for  all  advertising  of  firms 
which  cannot  show  a  local  retail  outlet. 
Those  advertisers  who  can  show  a 
strictly  retail  outlet  for  their  products 
through  legitimately  local  advertising 
and  merchandising  are  entitled  to  the 
local  rate.  This  ruling  will  apply  to  all 
medical,  radio,  automobile,  food  products 
and  chain  store  advertising  which  is 
strictly  national  in  character,  and  for 
musical  instruments  and  specialties. 

Of  late  there  has  been  some  complaint 
made  by  Konjola,  a  nationally  dis¬ 
tributed  medicinal  product  which  has  its 
headquarters  here  and  which  wanted 
the  local  advertising  rates  enjoyed  by 
the  Dow  chain  drug  stores,  which  have 
a  strictly  retail  local  outlet.  This  situa¬ 
tion  was,  however,  amicably  adiusted 
and  the  Konjola  people  are  agreeable  to 
paying  the  general  rate. 

Cincinnati  adyertising  managers  say 
that  they  have  no  trouble  at  this  time 
from  national  advertisers  who  are  hold¬ 
ing,  or  threatening  to  hold  up  copy  to 
get  the  local  rate. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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SELLING  TESTIMONIALS 
FOR  SCIENTIST 


New  York  “New*  Creator”  Bids  for 
Business  for  Nicholson  Expedi¬ 
tion  to  Explore  Ancient  Caxe 
in  New  Mexico 


A  sidelight  into  commercial  activities 
surrounding  scientific  expeditions  is  of¬ 
fered  in  a  circular  now  going  the  rounds 
of  advertising  agencies,  sent  out  by  Eric 
H.  Palmer,  of  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Mr.  Palmer’s  business  is  succinctly 
described  by  a  slogan  on  his  letterhead, 
reading;  “News  Created  and  Chronicled.” 
In  other  words,  he  is  a  public  relations 
counselor,  or  press  agent. 

Here  is  the  letter,  dated  Jan.  8,  and 
duly  signed  by  Mr.  Palmer; 

“Gentlemen :  As  you  have  probably 
read  in  the  news  columns  of  the  New 
York  Times  last  Sunday,  Frank  Ernest 
Nicholson  will  lead  an  expedition  to 
New  Mexico  for  the  exploration  of  the 
Carlsbad  Cave,  which  scientists  assume 
was  formed  60,000,000  years  ago. 

“This  exj^ition  will  be  unique,  and 
news  and  picture  rights  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  New  York  Times.  A 
copy  of  the  New  York  Times  article  is 
attached  herewith. 

“I  am  authorized  on  behalf  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  to  offer  a  publicity  and  adver¬ 
tising  tie-up  with  one  or  more  of  your 
clients,  whose  products  might  be  utilized 
in  connection  with  the  expedition.  Mr. 
Nicholson  and  his  associates  will  sign 
testimonials,  and  Mr.  Nicholson  will  be 
glad  to  appear  on  any  radio  program 
that  you  might  have  in  mind.  His  last 
appearance  was  in  connection  with  the 
arrival  of  the  Graf  Zeppelin,  on  which 
he  was  a  passenger. 

“The  exp^ition  leaves  on  January  20. 
and  immediate  action  is  necessary.  I 
should  be  pleased  to  confer  with  you  on 
this  proposition  at  your  earliest  con¬ 
venience.” 


N.  Y,  PRESS  CLUB  ELECTS 


Irving  Pinorer  Again  Named  Presi¬ 
dent  of  New  York  Organization 

All  officers  of  the  New  York  Press 
Club  were  reelected  at  the  annual  election 
Jan.  14,  with  Irving  Pinover,  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Jouryal,  again  chosen  to  head  the 
organization. 

Other  officers  are :  George  F.  Dobson, 
Evening  Post;  W.  R.  Hearst,  Jr.,  Hearst 
publications,  and  Martin  Green,  Evening 
World,  vice-presidents;  Porter  Car- 
ruthers.  Herald  Trilmne.  recording  secre¬ 
tary  ;  Gavin  Dhu  High,  Sun,  financial 
secretary;  Clarence  E.  Swczey,  Suffolk 
County  Bulletin,  librarian. 

The  club  trustees  arc :  John  N.  Har¬ 
man,  Brooklyn  Times;  Raymond  O’Sulli¬ 
van,  City  News  Association;  Charles  K. 
Johansen,  Swedish  North  Star;  H.  I. 
Phillips.  Sun;  Charles  A.  Bond.  Abra¬ 
ham  Kaplan,  and  Oement  F.  MacDonald. 


BYERS  TO  WEST  INDIES 

Vincent  G.  Byers,  managing  editor  of 
the  Nezv  York  Evening  Post,  sailed  for 
a  vacation  in  the  West  Indies  aboard  the 
Caledonia,  Jan.  16.  Mrs.  Byers  accom¬ 
panied  him.  They  will  visit  Porto  Rico, 
Martinique,  Trinidad,  Venezuela.  Havana 
and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  'They  will 
lie  gone  26  days. 


HAMMONDS  IN  SHANGHAI 

Percy  Hammond,  dramatic  critic  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  who  is 
now  making  a  tour  of  the  world,  accom¬ 
panying  _  Mrs.  Hammond,  arrived  in 
Shanghai  last  week,  where  he  will  re¬ 
main  until  Jan.  24.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ham¬ 
mond  are  planning  to  return  to  New 
York  next  April. 


C.  H.  GRIFFITH  SAILS 

C.  H.  Griffith,  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Mertrenthaler  Linot\'pc  Com¬ 
pany,  sailed  on  the  Olympic,  Tan.  11.  for 
a  three  months’  business  trip  in  England 
and  Europe.  Mrs.  Griffith  accompanied 
him. 


MAIER  PROMOTED 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Irwin  Maier  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Mr.  Maier,  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  'Thomas  P.  Collins,  has  been  for 
the  past  three  years  local  display  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Journal,  and 
was  formerly  advertising  manager  of  the 
Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times. 


PERSONNEL  CHANGES  ON 
HERALD-EXAMINER 


Baker  Made  Local  Ad  Manager  Suc¬ 
ceeding  John  Pratt  —  Trefny 
Joins  Staff  —  Hammer  to 
New  York 


George  Hartford,  assistant  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner, 
has  announced  several  changes  in  the 
advertising  department  of  the  paper. 
Jack  Baker,  formerly  promotion  man¬ 
ager  and  more  recently  a  member  of  the 
advertising  staff,  has  been  appointed 
local  advertising  manager,  succeeding 
John  Pratt,  for  three  years  local  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  who  has  resigned. 

William  P.  Trefny,  who  comes  to  the 
paper  from  Munsingwear,  has  been  put 
in  charge  of  all  State  street  department 
store  advertising.  '  His  position  is  a 
newly-created  one  in  the  organization. 
Mr.  Trefny  was  manager  of  the  Hearst 
office  in  New  York  five  years  ago,  be¬ 
fore  joining  Munsingwear. 

Alfred  E.  Hammer,  local  advertising 
solicitor,  will  be  local  advertising  man 
in  New  York,  handling  all  local  adver¬ 
tising  emanating  from  the  eastern  ter¬ 
ritory.  He  will  have  offices  with  the 
Paul  Block  organization. 

Robert  Egan  will  have  charge  of  the 
new-business  department,  which  will 
solicit  and  handle  all  new  business  for 
the  paper.  He  will  be  assisted  by  John 
Sheehan,  William  Macaulay,  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Howell. 

Maj.  Grover  Sexton  of  the  editorial 
department  has  been  made  managing 
director  of  the  Food  and  Household 
exposition  sponsored  each  year  by  the 
Herald  and  Examiner.  The  18th  an¬ 
nual  exposition  will  be  staged  this  year 
in  the  Chicago  Stadium,  instead  of  the 
Coliseum,  because  of  the  need  for 
larger  quarters. 

John  Kettlewell,  for  the  last  two 
years  with  the  Hearst  organization,  has 
tx!en  placed  in  charge  of  food  advertis¬ 
ing,  specializing  in  advertising  for  the 
new  Saturday  market  pages,  which  are 
to  be  published  starting  Jan.  25.  There 
will  be  two  pages  of  market  news  and 
advertising  edited  by  Prudence  Penny, 
home  economics  editor. 


RADIO  LICENSES  EXTENDED 


Federal  Commission  Grants  Request 
of  N.  Y.  Time*  and  S.  F.  Examiner 

The  licenses  of  radio  station  WHB, 
operated  bv  the  New  York  Times  and 
station  Kl/P,  operated  by  the  San  Frcm- 
cisco  Examiner,  have  been  extended  in 
force  for  six  months  by  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission. 

Although  the  commission  has  declared 
itself  flatly  opposed  to  private  ownership 
of  radio  frequencies,  the  radio  body  has 
agreed  to  permit  the  newspapers  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  stations  since  through  them  the 
world  is  kept  in  touch  with  two  great 
explorers.  The  New  York  Times  sta¬ 
tion  is  constantly  in  touch  with  Rear  Ad¬ 
miral  Byrd’s  expedition  to  the  South 
Pole,  while  the  Examiner  station  plays  a 
similar  part  with  reference  to  Sir  Hubert 
Wilkins,  the  explorer,  also  at  the  South 
Pole. 

Hearings  on  the  matter  were  held  be¬ 
fore  the  commission  on  Jan.  8. 


COOPER  IN  HOSPITAL 

Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of  the 
Associated  Press,  underwent  an  operation 
in  the  Flower  Hospital,  Tan.  9,  by  Dr. 
Orlando  Von  Bonnewitz  for  the  removal 
of  a  dermoid  fistula.  The  operation  was 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Cooper  will  be  con¬ 
fined  to  bed  for  two  or  three  weeks. 


AN  OKLAHOMA  JUDGE 
UNBURDENS  HIS  MIND 
A  LOW  estimation  of  newspaper 
men’s  worth  was  given  by  Fed¬ 
eral  Judge  R.  L.  Williams  at 
Muskogee,  Okla.,  last  week. 

His  opinion  given  in  a  war  risk 
insurance  case,  is  that  newspaper 
men  do  not  deserve  much  distinc¬ 
tion. 

“Can  you  work  as  a  barber?”  the 
government  attorney  asked  a  wit¬ 
ness.  He  could  not. 

“Can  you  work  as  a  waiter?”  he 
was  asked.  This  answer  was  also 
in  the  negative. 

“Could  you  hold  a  job  on  a 
newspaper?”  he  was  then  asked. 
At  this  point  counsel  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff  objected  that  the  former  service 
man  had  no  vocational  training 
and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  his 
formal  education  was  interrupted 
in  the  third  grade. 

“In  that  event,”  declared  Judge 
Williams,  “he  should  be  eminently 
qualified  for  journalism.” 


ST.  PAUL  DISPATCH 
SUED  BY  COLLIER’S 


Magazine  Asks  $25,000  for  Two-Day 
Violation  of  Release  Date  on 
Grantland  Rice  All-American 
Football  Team  Selections 


A  summons  was  served  on  the  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press,  Jan.  6,  naming  it  as  de¬ 
fendant  in  a  suit  for  $25,000  brought  by 
P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Company,  publishers 
of  Collier’s  Weekly,  for  an  infraction  of 
the  copyright  law.  Collier’s  in  its  suit 
charges  the  Dispatch  with  breaking  the 
release  date  on  the  Grantland  Rice  All- 
American  football  team  story  by  two 
days. 

This  feature  sent  out  to  newspapers 
annually  by  Collier’s  was  scheduled  for 
release  Friday,  Dec.  20.  It  is  the  claim 
of  the  magazine  that  the  Dispatch  printed 
the  Grantland  Rice  selections  on  Dec.  18, 
thereby  injuring  the  magazine  which  did 
not  appear  on  newsstands  until  Dec.  20. 

The  infraction  of  the  release  date  was 
brought  to  Collier’s  attention  by  Howard 
Kahn,  editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Daily  Neivs, 
according  to  Charles  E.  Kelley,  of  New 
York,  attorney  for  the  magazine.  Action 
will  be  brought  in  the  United  States 
Court  for  Minnesota. 

“\Ve  have  been  having  trouble  of  this 
sort  for  years  on  the  Collier’s  All- 
American  team  ever  since  the  days  when 
Walter  Camp  used  to  pick  it,”  Mr. 
Kelley  told  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week.  “The  copyright  law  allows  a 
complainant  to  collect  $2.50  for  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  copyright'  when  no  injury  results. 
Collier’s  claims  it  has  been  injured,  to 
the  extent  of  $25,000  in  this  case. 

“Newspapers  have  always  wanted  to 
print  these  selections  and  Collier’s  has 
permitted  them  to  do  so  with  no  re¬ 
strictions  except  observation  of  a  re¬ 
lease  date.  No  charge  was  made  for  the 
feature,  because,  frankly,  the  publicity 
accruing  to  Collier’s  from  the  story  was 
considered  sufficient  reward.” 

Date  of  trial  has  not  yet  been  set, 
Mr.  Kelley  said.  Frank  R.  Hubachek 
of  Minneapolis  is  handling  preliminary 
arrangements  for  the  magazine,  but  Mr. 
Kelley  will  take  charge  of  the  actual 
trial.  W.  H.  Oppenheimer  of  St.  Paul 
is  attorney  for  the  Dispatch. 

Commenting  on  the  action,  I^.  E. 
Owens,  publisher  of  the  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press,  reached  bv  Editor  &  Publisher 
in  New  York  this  week,  said  the  Rice 
selections  were  not  published  until  after 
the  magazine  had  been  delivered  to  sub¬ 
scribers  in  St.  Paul.  A  memlier  of  the 
Dispatch  mechanical  staff  had  phoned 
the  office  from  his  home,  Mr.  Owen 
said  informing  R.  J.  Dunlap,  managing 
editor,  that  the  list  appeared  in  the  issue 
just  delivered  to  him.  He  read  the 
names  over  the  phone  and  the  Dispatch 
published  them  accordingly,  Mr.  Owen 
stated. 


HULBERT  TAFT  NAMED 
TIMES-STAR  CHI^ 

Elected  President  and  Editor  of 
Cincinnati  Daily  Succeedin, 
the  Late  Charles  P. 

Taft 


Hulbert  Taft,  nephew  of  the  1=.. 
Chaides  P,  Taft,  president  and  publisfe 
of  the  Cmcmnati  Tunes-Star  Ld  ^ 
nephew  of  William  Howard  Taft 
Justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  ^ 
former  president  of  the  United  Sutes 
was  elected  president  and  editor-m-chief 
of  the  Times-Star  at  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors,  Jan.  12. 

Mr.  'Taft  was  given  2,000  shares  of 
the  stock  of  the  Times-Star  by  the  will 
of  his  uncle,  probated  last  week  and 
1,000  shares  each  were  bequeathed  to 
Robert  A.  Taft  and  Charles  P.  Taft,  II 
both  sons  of  William  Howard  Taft  'The 
remaining  16,000  shares  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  paper  was  left  to  the  wi^w 
Mrs.  Anna  Sinton  Taft. 

Other  officers  chosen  by  the  board  of 
directors  at  the  Times-Star  meeting  were 
William  T.  Semple,  son-in-law  of  Qurles 
P.  Taft,  vice-president:  Christopher  H. 
Rembold,  secretary-manager ;  directors 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Taft,  Hulbert  Taft,  \v! 
T.  Semple,  Robert  A.  Taft,  and  C.  H. 
Rembold. 


Mr.  Rembold  has  served  as  secretary- 
manager  since  1884. 

The  new  editor-in-chief  of  the  Times- 
Star  who  assumed  his  duties  this  week 
has  been  the  virtual  head  of  the  paper 
for  almost  20  years,  having  the  title  of 
editor  for  almost  all  of  that  time.  He 
was  a  son  of  Peter  Taft,  half-brother 
of  the  former  Preside.it  and  a  grandson 
of  the  late  Judge  Alfonso  Taft,  former 
Minister  to  Russia  and  later  a  member 
of  the  cabinet  of  General  Grant  as  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War. 

Hulbert  Taft  joined  the  Times-Star 
staff  as  a  reporter  shortlv  following  his 
graduation  from  Yale  University  in  1901 
and  in  that  same  year  was  made  asso¬ 
ciate  editor.  In  1W7  he  was  appointed 
editor  by  his  uncle,  Charles  P.  Taft. 

His  mother  was  a  member  of  the  Hul- 
hert  family,  one  of  the  old  residents  of 
Cincinnati,  who  left  her  son  a  very  valu¬ 
able  property  in  the  business  center  of 
the  city  known  as  the  Hulbert  Block. 
The  family  also  had  valuable  holdings  in 
the  west  end,  among  them  being  the  site 
of  Redlands  Field,  the  home  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  baseball  club. 


G.  B.  HEAL  PROMOTED 


Nanned  Editor  of  Salt  Lake  Tribune — 


Other  Change* 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  announced 
several  changes  involving  a  realignment 
of  the  editorial  staff.  G.  B.  Heal,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  has  been  appointed  editor, 
succeeding  E.  H.  Holden  who  retired 
some  months  ago  after  serving  the  paper 
many  years.  Joel  L.  Priest,  Jr.,  news 
editor,  has  been  named  supervising  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and  G._  H.  Hancock,  nty 
editor,  has  been  appointed  managing 
tor  in  charge  of  production:  Ben 
menson,  copy  reader,  _  has  been  named 
city  editor.  The  position  of  news  editor 
was  a^lished  with  R.  E.  Dickerson,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  assuming  a  number  ot 
the  duties  of  this  position  as  head  of  the 


desk. 

.  B.  Miller  has  been  named  a«ist- 
state  editor  to  replace  Walter  King 
has  joined  the  city  staff, 
elvin  Dorius  of  the  public  sennrt 
rtment,  has  been  transferred  ^ 
rial  department  in  charge  of 
printers.  Mill  Lyda 
ge  of  the  Ogden  branch  office  ot  tne 
r,  has  joined  the  public 


HOE  PRESIDENT  SAILS 

H.  R.  Swartz,  president  of 
Co.,  Inc.,  sailed  on  the  .Aquatania,  J  • 

16  for  his  regular  semi-annual  trip  to 

Ixmdon  office  and  works  of  R-  B®* 
Co.,  Ltd.. 
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rigid  copy  control  bans  overset  evil 

Herald  Tribune  System  Holds  Overset  to  Daily  Average  of  Eight  and  One-Half  Columns,  Including 

Kill  Matter — All  Copy  Tabulated  by  One  Man 


By  WAYNE  WEISHAAR 


II 

Wef  I  time  COPY 


COPY  CENTRAL  SHEET— Form  A 
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DEFERRED  I 
Columns! 


OnUie  Galle)-:.. . . 
Tobcset  this  wk. 


Time  copy  sheet  which  keeps  an  accurate  record  of  all  cuts  and  copy  for  the  Sunday  paper.  For  space  reasons  seven  departments  have  been  left  out  of  the 

above  reproduction.  The  original  sheet  measures  14^4  by  17  inches. 


DESULTS  of  a  carefully  planned 
campaign  against  those  twin  banes 
of  newspaper  publishing,  overset  and 
late  copy,  were  made  known  this  week 
as  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  fin- 
ishri  the  tenth  full  year  of  operation 
of  its  system  of  copy  control. 

Begun  as  an  attempt  to  reduce  need¬ 
less  composition,  the  undertaking  has 
accomplished  that  end  so  completely 
that  for  several  years  only  eight  and 
one-half  columns  of  type  more  than 
that  actually  necessary  to  fill  a  news 
space  now  averaging  approximately  200 
columns  has  been  set  on  the  average 
’«ek  day.  The  achievement  of  mak¬ 
ing  that  amount  of  overset  include  kills 
^  subs  incident  to  getting  out  one  of 
t*  largest  metropolitan  newspapers 
iiu  been  news  that  has  traveled  rather 
widely  by  word-of-mouth.  Publishers 
•font  a  number  of  American  cities  and 
lorogn  lands  have  made  trips  to  New 
wk  to  learn  the  “how”  of  the  plan 
*hich  has  saved  thousands  of  dollars 
*™'®lly  in  composition  and  other 
costs. 

In  giving  to  publishers  generally  the 
ten  _  years  of  copy  control, 
i*  editors  point  out  that  elimination 
nt  composing  room  waste  is  but  one 
results  accomplished.  Prob- 
of  greater  value  is  the  correlation 
'  advertising  and  composing  de- 
Nctments  and  the  stimulation  of 
pr^pt  and  orderly  handling  of  copy. 

control  grew  up  out  of  the  dis- 
RU^action  on  the  old  Nezv  York 

tfnif  Ihe  old  guess-work  sys- 
!  ot  sending  matter  to  the  compos- 
.As  on  many  other  papers  it 
inrt  »  ^  habit  of  the  various  edi- 

t  machines  more 

-.ml  than  there  was  room  for. 

of  course  general  divisions 

Iw  various  departments, 

it  41,  f  sending  its  own  matter 
***>’  fer  each  to  exceed  its  al- 
when  figured  by  guess.  The 


aggregate  frequently  was  an  overset 
always  of  many  galleys.  It  was  to 
avoid  such  waste  that  a  system  of  copy 
control  was  set  up  in  an  attempt  to 
synchronize  variable  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  demands  with  the  fixed  mechani¬ 
cal  requirements  of  the  composing 
room.  The  general  plan  was  codified 
in  a  manual  after  conferences  between 
heads  of  the  editorial,  advertising  and 
composing  departments  and  this  man¬ 
ual,  with  modifications,  has  served  as 
the  plan  of  action  ever  since. 

In  outlining  its  program  for  copy 
control,  editors  of  the  paper  realized 
that  some  editorial  requirements  are 
rigid  and  some  flexible. 

So  the  plan  was  developed  with  the 
understanding  that  while  many  require¬ 


ments  are  immediate  some  are  not  and 
that  while  most  of  them  are  expected, 
many  are  unexpected.  As  a  first  step 
the  two  great  streams  of  copy  were 
arbitrarily  divided  into  the  classifica¬ 
tions — daily  and  time  copy.  The  daily 
stream  was  divided  into  two  parts,  de¬ 
partmental  copy  and  current  news. 
The  daily  stream,  of  course,  generally 
must  move  rapidly  under  high  pressure 
while  the  time  stream  moves  slowly  at 
a  low  pressure.  The  time  copy  classi¬ 
fication  includes  Sunday,  deferred  mate¬ 
rial,  releases  and  everything  not  in 
immediate  demand. 

One  of  the  prime  purposes  of  the 
plan  was  to  avoid  conflict  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  these  two  streams  of 
copy,  for  it  was  universally  recognized 
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Form  B,  upon  whirh  all  news  matter  is  recorded  by  both  day  and  night 
copy  controllers.  The  sheet  referred  to  as  Form  I)  in  the  story  is  of  a 
different  color  and  used  by  the  night  controller.  The  actual  form  is  12 
inches  wide  and  19  inches  deep.  The  italic  lines  represent  actual  entries 
and  space  totals. 


that  if  the  slow  moving  stream  is  so  re¬ 
tarded  that  setting  Sunday  late  in  the 
week  is  imperative,  there  is  waste,  con¬ 
fusion,  overtime  and  general  inetti- 
ciency.  As  a  starting  point  departmen¬ 
tal  copy  was  given  a  definite  allotment 
of  space  and  was  rigidly  controlled  by 
a  time  schedule.  News  copy  obviously 
is  variable  in  its  space  requirements 
liecause  so  many  things  happen  which 
are  unexpected  so  the  plan  contemplated 
that  the  editorial  department  should 
keep  a  margin  in  which  to  absorb  the 
unexpected.  But  since  advertising  as 
well  as  editorial  copy  must  be  handled 
by  the  composing  room,  the  system  has 
provided  for  continuous  exchange  of 
information  so  there  might  be  co-oper¬ 
ation  and  humanized  give-and-take  in 
its  operation. 

To  clear  all  editorial  matter  from  a 
single  place  in  the  news  room  a  copy 
control  station  equipped  with  telephone, 
time  clock  and  statistical  forms  was 
established  adjacent  to  the  desk  of  the 
night  editor.  The  copy  controljer  in 
charge  of  the  station  records  an  identi¬ 
fication  of  each  piece  of  copy  and  its 
length  on  his  control  sheet  and  then 
time  stamps  it  and  drops  it  into  a  chute 
to  the  composing  room.  The_  schedule 
shows  the  time  at  which  various  clas¬ 
sifications  of  fixed  copy  are  due  and  in 
what  amount.  The  controller  keeps 
constant  totals  on  the  various  divisions 
of  copy  so  he  can  tell  the  night  editor 
in  charge  instantly  the  total  amount  of 
copy  of  all  kinds  received  and  still  to 
come. 

In  sending  to  the  composing  room 
copy  for  the  Sunday  paper,  the  con¬ 
troller  records  the  various  feature  and 
special  departments  space  requirements 
on  a  “time  copy”  sheet  (Form  A) 
with  spaces  setting  forth  the  time  on 
which  each  department  undertakes  to 
deliver  its  copy.  Opposite  are  the 
spaces  in  which  to  record  its  actual  per¬ 
formance.  On  Saturday  of  each  week 
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and  any  unusual  conditions  that  may 
effect  the  supply  or  quantity  of  copy  is 
then  given  consideration.  On  the  basis 
of  these  reports  it  is  possible  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  composition  of  time  copy  shall 
be  distributed.  In  actual  practice  most 
of  it  is  distributed  on  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays  and  tapered  off  later  in  the 
week. 

At  a  fixed  hour  daily  the  advertising 
cleric  produces  page  schedules  showing 
total  number  of  columns  of  advertising 
and  an  estimate  of  what  may  be  expected 


•  UlC  Oay  COOV  rnM.  i 

sheet  (Form  B)  except  that'lLdTH 
hour  the  controller  draws  a  horizons 
hne  ^ross  the  record  and  strike 
which  he  transfers  to  "performance"  « 
Copy  Cpntrol  Sheet  (Form  C).  * 

The  night  editor  divides  avail^e  new. 
s^ce  between  the  city  and  teleiS 
editors  on  the  apparent  news  rSdiS 
ments  and  the  mght  controller 
his  own  record  (on  copy  control  rec^ 
Form  D)  of  how  much  copy 
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Form  E,  final  daily  tabulation  form  for  news  copy  showing  net  overset  for 
the  day.  It  measures  11  by  5%  inches. 


Form  C,  which  gives  half-hour  totals  on  all  matter  set  and  to  be  set. 
exact  size  is  9%  by  11  inches. 


Its 


the  editor  in  charge  obtains  from  the 
head  of  each  department  the  total 
amount  of  composition  that  will  be 
wanted  together  with  a  statement  as  to 
how  the  copy  shall  be  supplied — so  much 

for  Monday,  so  . - 

much  for  Tuesday,  I 
etc.  I 

In  general  the 
department  editors 
arrange  the  load 
of  time  copy  so  as 
to  make  it  as  uni¬ 
form  as  possible 
over  the  six  days. 

To  this  end  they 
have  schedules  of 
when  copy  should 
be  delivered.  And 
when  by  10  a.  m. 

Monday  the  whole 
next  Sunday 
schedule  is  entered, 
the  controller  casts 
the  totals  for  each 
day  of  the  week 
and  for  the  week 
as  a  whole. 

From  10  a.  m.  to 
2  p.  m.  the  com¬ 
posing  room  works 
on  time  copy.  From 
2  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 
ordinarily,  it 
works  on  copy  for 
next  morning’s 
paper.  The  night 
editor  has  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  depart¬ 
mental  space  re¬ 
quirements  and 
thus  if  depart¬ 
mental  and  news 
copy  are  lighter 
than  usual  then 
time  copy  is  ad¬ 
vanced.  The  news 
record  is  carried 
on  the  right  side 
of  the  “Copy  Con¬ 
trol  Recor  d.” 

(Form  B,  shown 
on  page  9.)  Each 
item  of  copy 
is  entered  thereon 
as  it  is  passed  to 
the  composing 
room, — the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  head, 
the  title  or  “slug,” 
time  and  space. 


At  6  p.  m.  daily  the  totals  of  copy 
recorded  on  control  sheet's  is  cast  and 
the  report  turned  over  to  the  assistant 
managing  editor.  The  amount  of  news 
composition  that  perhaps  will  be  needed 


at  dead  line.  He  also  immediately  re¬ 
ports  to  the  copy  controller  any  changes 
in  the  total  of  advertising.  With  all 
these  factors  in  evidence,  the  night  editor 
then  determines  the  size  of  the  paper. 
The  copy  controller  immediately  fin¬ 
ishes  the  calculations  provided  for  (on 
the  copy  control  key  sheet)  showing 
the  number  of  columns  of  space  to  be 
filled  and  the  proportion  that  remains 
for  news  after  deducting  for  all  de¬ 
partments.  The  record  of  news  copy 
passed  is  kept  on  night  control  sheet. 


TIME  COPY 
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Form  F,  which  gives  composite  record  of  time  copy  set  during  the  week  and  how  departments  functioned  in  getting 
their  copy  to  machines.  Actual  size  of  this  chart  is  15  by  11  inches. 


(Form  D  is  the  same  as  Form  B,  page 
9  only  of  a  different  color.) 

The  length  of  each  piece  of  c<^  is 
indicated  at  the  top  of  its  first  sheet  in 
decimals — based  on  100  equal  divisions 
of  a  column.  The  head  of  the  copy  desk 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  se^ 
ing  that  measurements  on  lengA  of  each 
piece  of  copy  are  exact.  If  it  is  marked 
“75  with  head”  it  must  fill  three-quarters 
of  a  column  and  no  more.  In  practice 
the  make-up  editor  begins  about  8  p.  m. 
to  collaborate  with  the  editors  on  the 
general  configura¬ 
tion  of  the  paper 
and  so  far  as  pos- 
s  i  b  1  e  important 
news  stories  are 
placed  before  they 
are  edited,  so  th^ 
may  be  handled  in 
a  fixed  allotment 
of  space. 

The  amount  of 
daily  news  copy 
set  during  the 
night  is  reported 
on  Form  E,  the 
final  tabulatim 
form  which  r^ 
cords  the  net  over¬ 
set  for  the  day. 

Form  F  is  used 
to  give  a  com¬ 
posite  record  of 
time  copy  set  by 
the  composing 
room  and  the  per¬ 
formance  of  vari¬ 
ous  departments  in 
producing  copy. 

While  the  direct 
result  of  copy  con¬ 
trol  on  the  Herald 
Tribune  has  been 
to  reduce  its  daily 
amount  of  overset 
to  a  fraction  of 
that  on  many 
papers  there  _  to 
been  no  disposition 
to  let  narrow  ad¬ 
herence  to  econ¬ 
omy  of  composi¬ 
tion  thwart  the 
playing  of  news  or 
cramp  editorial 
enterprise.  0  n 
days  when  import¬ 
ant  stories  have 
broken  late  »< 
night  there  to 
been  no  niggardly 
unwillingness  t  o 
kill  early  type  to 
make  room  tor 
significant  t^*'^**? 
(Cent,  on 
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CRITICS  SHOULD  HAVE  NEWS  INSTINCT 


W.  J*  Henderson,  Dean  of  American  Music  Critics,  Began  as  Newspaper  Writer — Thinks  Reportorial 

Ability  Indispensable  in  Covering  Musical  Events 


N 


EWSPAPER  analyses  of  the  stock 
market  proposed  legislation,  court 
rulings,  and  even  the  weather,  require  the 
c^«s  of  journalistically  minded  experts, 
who  though  cognizant  of  their  dissective 
retain  enough  of  a  reportorial  in¬ 
sert  to  make  their  stories  interesting. 
To  many  casual  readers,  these  careful 
studies  read  like  so  much  Greek;  to 
(^rs  they  are  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  paper,  even  though  they  are 
buried  on  the  back  pages.  But  each  job 
of  a  technical  nature  requires  the  work 
a  thorough-going,  alert,  and  sensitive 
newspaper  man. 

This  is  the  theory  on  which  William 
I  Henderson,  of  the  New  York  Sun. 
cOTducts  that  department  which  to  many 
seems  the  most  abstruse  and  technical  of 
all— the  music  department. 

Dean  of  America’s  critical  fraternity 
and  a  veteran  of  the  Sun  since  1902,  Mr. 
Henderson  sees  no  particularly  wide  gap 
between  reporting  musical  events  and 
news  events,  except  that  the  music  re¬ 
porter  must  be  especially  trained  to 
know  what  he  is  talking  about. 

"First  of  all,”  he  said  in  an  interview 
with  Editor  &  Publisher,  “the  music 
critic’s  job  is  to  report  the  news,  care¬ 
fully,  accurately,  and  interestingly.  He 
covers  the  concert  halls  and  auditoriums 
as  any  district  reporter  covers  his  beat. 
He  must  know  news  when  he  hears  it. 
And  that,  for  that  matter,  is  what  every 
reporter  must'  do. 

“My  job  is  to  cover  news;  not  to  sit 
back  and  write  anything  that  comes  into 
my  head.  If,  as  sometimes  happens,  I 
have  the  decision  to  make  of  listening  to 
a  well-known  and  time-tested  symphony 
performed  by  one  of  the  best  orchestras, 
or  of  listening  to  a  composition  of  some 
‘modem’  which  might  turn  out  to  be 
something  important,  even  though  it  is 
played  by  an  inferior  organization,  I 
must  choose  the  latter. 

"New  music,  if  good,  is  news  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  musical  world. 
There  is  plenty  of  new  music,  but  very, 
very  little  good  new  music.  Nevertheless 
we  must  always  be  on  the  lookout  for  it ; 
you  never  can  tell  when  or  where  it 
might  appear. 

“And  there  are  the  new  interpreters, 
the  new  sopranos,  pianists,  orchestral 
conductors,  and  so  on.  Are  they  making 
musical  history  ?  Is  this  conductor  giv¬ 
ing  a  highly  individualistic,  and  perhaps 
unauthentic  reading  of  Beethoven?  Has 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  obtained 
a  g^  VVagnerian  tenor?  Is  this  new 
pianist,  with  a  remarkable  European  rep¬ 
utation,  any  good?  Answers  to  these 
questicHis  constitute  big  new’s  in  the 
musical  world.  It  keeps  me  and  two 
assistants  on  the  jump  most  of  the  time.” 

Mr.  Henderson  is  above  everything 
el«  a  newspaper  man,  and  one  of  the 
old-timers  at  that.  His  training  was  in 
the  city  rooms  of  the  New  York  Times, 
the  £rcm‘«gr  Journal  and  the  Sun.'  His 
oarly  ambition  was  to  become  a  news¬ 
paper  editor,  and  he  was  well  along  the 
road  when  he  was  shunted  off  into 
criticism,  and  he,  himself,  was  probably 
as  much  surprised  at  the  time  as  many 
01.  his  colleagues.  It  all  started  on  the 
limes,  where  he  occasionally  got  a  re- 
llfi!  covering  police,  courthouse  and 
^er  beats  by  going  to  a  concert,  and 
^mg  in  an  account  of  what  he  had 
neard  to  the  music  editor.  He  was  in- 
lerested  in  music,  although  he  hadn’t  the 
Slightest  idea  of  ever  making  it  his 
career. 

1..^***^  a  very  distinguished  career  it  has 
Once  able  to  give  over  all  his 
me  to  musical  events,  and  endowed  with 
brilliant  analytical  mind  and  a  facile 
W,  he  has  traced  the  course  of  present 
fbe  past  three  decades 
enthusiasm  that  many  city  editors 
iWrt  foe  news  never 

t."™’  columns  have  main- 

snontaneity  and  freshness  that 
sre  constantly  recruited  new  followers 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 


and  made  him  a  bon  vivant  among  his 
critical  brethren. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  biggest  reasons 
for  Henderson’s  success  has  been  his 
reportorial  attitude  coupled  with  a  whole¬ 
hearted  enthusiasm  for  his  work  and  his 
refusing  to  “write  down”  to  music  lovers. 


William  J.  Henderson 

His  belief  is  that  people  who  read  music 
criticism  are  intelligent  people,  and  en¬ 
tirely  worthy  of  his  very  best  efforts. 

‘The  musical  ’^ublic,”  he  said,  “is  much 
more  critical  than  the  theatrical  public. 
Most  theatre-goers  are  easily  satisfied: 
all  they  ask  is  that  they  be  entertained 
during  the  three  hours  they  spend  in 
the  theatre.  But  in  a  concert  hall,  the 
appeal  is  artistic.  Certainly  the  erowds 
that  storm  Carnegie  Hall  to  hear  a 
Brahms  symphony  are  not  the  same  as 
throng  the  current  Broadway  openings. 

“When  you  consider  that  there  are  so 
many  thousands  of  people  who  love 
Brahms,  which  to  me  seems  a  good  yard¬ 
stick  of  intelligence,  you  think  twice 
before  you  write  for  this  class.  Slip-shod 
writing  doesn’t  go  here. 

“One  of  the  hardest  things  for  the 
music  critic  to  remember  is  that  he  is 
writing  for  auditors  and  not  for  per¬ 
formers.  When  he  once  gets  this  principle 
firmly  entrenched,  his  criticism  is  logical 
and  fair.  Many  artists,  as  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  take  exception  to  the  things  the 
critic  might  choose  to  say  about  his  or 
her  ability,  but  the  complaints  can  be 
treated  as  routine. 

“The  re.sponse  of  the  public,  however, 
is  another  thing.  Perhaps  there  is  a  no 
more  responsive  class  of  readers  in  any 
newspaper  department  than  the  readers 
of  musical  criticism.  The  Sun  publishes 
many  of  the  letters  they  write  every  weex, 
as  do  other  newspapers,  and  they  are 
usually  well  balanced  contributions,  far 
removed  from  the  typical  ‘letters  to  the 
editor’  type. 

“Music  lovers  are  strong  supporters  of 
the  music  they  like.  And  there  is  an 
impelling  national  partisanship  among 
music  audiences.  I  recently  got  all  sorts 
of  letters  from  German  readers  when  I 
couldn’t  see  my  way  clear  to  approve  of 
the  new  German  conductor  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera.  And  when  dear  old 
Amato,  the  baritone,  started  going  down¬ 
hill  as  he  grew  old,  and  I  regretfully 
made  note  of  that  fact  in  my  column, 
I  received  fiery  letters  from  the  Italian 
quarter,  one  of  which  even  went  so  far 
as  to  threaten  my  life. 

“Americans  are  not  immune  to  this 
national  feeling.  I  got  plenty  of  mail 
following  Marion  Talley’s  debut,  when  I 
didn’t  say  the  nice  things  that  many  would 


have  liked  to  have  read.”  Mr.  Henderson 
referred  to  Miss  Talley  as  a  “Chamber  of 
Commerce  soprano  with  a  phonograph 
voice.” 

The  publicity  agents  of  musical  folks 
have  increased  their  efforts  20  times  over 
in  the  past  15  years,  Mr.  Henderson 
estimated. 

“It  keeps  me  and  two  assistants  busy 
most  of  the  day,”  he  said,  “sorting  over 
this  great  quantity  of  blurbs.  The  most 
striking  thing  to  me  about  this  whole 
business  is  the  depressing  amount  of 
wasted  effort  that  goes  into  publicity.  An 
agent  will  go  to  the  trouble  of  writing 
two  or  three  newspaper  columns  about 
an  artist  who  might  be  lucky  to  make  a 
paragraph.  If  they  would  only  read  the 
papers,  they  would  know  what  we  might 
use,  but  they  don’t  usually  bother. 

The  son  of  theatrical  parents,  Hender¬ 
son  learned  to  play  the  piano  from  his 
mother.  He  was  of  a  studious  nature, 
and  had  an  inclination  for  music  which 
he  developed  in  his  off  hours.  Even  in 
his  childhood,  journalism  beckoned  to 
him,  with  the  thought  that  music  was  to 
be  his  avocation. 

On  being  graduated  from  Princeton  in 
1876,  Henderson  became  a  cub  reporter 
on  the  New  York  Tribune,  where  he 
covered  routine  assi^ments  of  every 
nature.  In  1883  he  joined  the  New  York 
Times  where  he  remained  until  1902, 

“  doing  ”  music  in  addition  to  his  other 
work,  and  eventually  becoming  head  of 
the  music  department. 

“  It  was  a  different  job  in  those  days,” 
Henderson  said.  “  I  remember  once  of 
having  to  cancel  all  my  musical  engage¬ 
ments  to  take  charge  of  the  editorial 
staff  covering  the  Johnstown,  Pa.,  flood. 
Arthur  Brisbane  was  a  reporter  on  the 
New  York  Jotumal  then,  and  we  were 
good  friends,  and  were  always  running 
in  to  each  other  on  assignments.” 

In  1902,  Henderson  took  a  job  on  the 
Journal,  and  although  he  was  there  just 
six  months,  lie  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  editorial  page,  which,  in  those  days, 
was  the  stormy  petrel  of  the  city’s 
politics.  He  was  constantly  in  touch  with 
\V.  R.  Hearst,  the  publisher,  and  Sam 
Oiamberlain,  who  was  then  managing 
editor. 

Later  in  the  year  when  he  was  offered 
the  position  of  music  critic  of  the  Sun, 
he  immediately  accepted.  He  has  been 
with  that  paper  ever  since  —  for  28 
years,  years  that  have  seen  as  many 
changes  in  the  newspaper  field  as  in 
musical. 

During  his  long  career  Henderson  has 
been  an  indefatigable  worker.  His 
numerous  books  on  musical  subjects  date 
from  his  days  on  the  Times,  “The 
Story  of  Music,”  his  first  book,  was 
written  in  1889.  Oddly  enough,  he  turned 
away  from  music  for  a  time  and  wrote 
juvenile  books,  among  them  one  called 
“  Sea  Yarns  for  Boys,”  and  another 
“  Afloat  with  the  Flag.”  In  1905  he 
wrote  a  book  of  poems  “  Pipes  and  Tim¬ 
brels.”  Among  his  other  works  are  a 
biography  of  Richard  Wagner,  textbooks 
on  singing,  and  historical  musical  works. 

Henderson’s  library  in  his  home  at 
123  W.  44th  Street,  New  York  City,  has 
several  lower  shelves  reserved  for  his 
scrapbooks,  in  which  are  pasted  every 
piece  of  musical  information  that  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Sun  since  he  joined  the 
paper.  “  At  first,”  he  said  “  when  I 
was  a  second  fiddle,  I  pasted  up  only 
what  I  wrote  myself.  But  I  got  over 
that  after  a  while.”  These  books — 34 
of  them — are  very  carefully  cross- 
indexed,  so  that  now  they  represent  a 
complete  history  of  music  in  New  York 
during  the  past  decade.  Henderson  can 
find  out  in  just  a  moment  how  many 
times  a  certain  musical  work  has  been 
performed  in  the  city,  and  who  did  it, 
an  important  piece  of  information  among 
musicians. 

His  library  is  small,  but  it  is  packed 


high  with  books  and  music.  In  the 
center  is  a  roll  top  desk  with  a  portable 
typewriter.  The  room  is  immaculately 
clean,  of  course,  but  there  is  an  untidi¬ 
ness  about  it  that  reminds  one  of  the 
disorderliness  of  a  city  room  just  before 
the  home  edition  has  gone  to  press.  Mr. 
Henderson  likes  that  atmosohere. 

He  passed  his  74th  birthday  early 
in  December,  but  he  is  as  keenly  aware 
of  his  job  as  he  was  when  he  started. 
He  certainly  has  no  intentions  of  retir¬ 
ing  to  a  quiet  unharried  existence;  the 
musical  world  is  his  life,  and  the  many 
associations  he  has  formed  are  the  main¬ 
spring  of  his  existence. 

The  title  “  dean  of  the  music  critics  ” 
means  nothing  to  him.  “  All  anyone 
has  to  do  to  be  the  ‘  dean  ’  of  anything 
is  to  live  longer  than  the  other  fellow,” 
he  said. 

NATION  PICKS  HONOR 
ROLL  FOR  1929 


Newspaper*  and  Newspaper  Men  Well 
Represented  on  Weekly’s  Annual 
List — Ernest  Gruening,  Senator 
Cutting  Among  Those  Cited 


Newspapers  and  newspaper  men  were 
well  represented  on  the  Nation’s  “Honor 
Roll”  for  1929,  published  recently. 

Among  those  cited  for  public  service 
were  Ernest  Gruening,  “who,  with  his 
paper,  the  Portland  Evening  News,  sin- 
gled-handed  persuaded  the  voters  of 
Maine  to  refuse  to  permit  the  export  of 
hydro-electric  power.”  Senator  Bron¬ 
son  Cutting,  former  editor  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Daily  New  Mexican,  “for  success¬ 
fully  attacking  the  censorship  clauses  of 
the  tariff  bill,  with  the  resulting  deletion 
of  the  provision  of  the  censorship  of  ob¬ 
scene  books  and  the  limitation  of  the 
definition  of  ‘seditious’  matter,”  and 
Gardner  Jackson,  “Courageous  Boston 
journalist,  for  devoted  and  persistent 
service  without  pay  to  unpopular  causes.” 

The  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  were 
cited  “for  general  liveliness  and  liberal¬ 
ism,  and  particularly  the  New  York 
Telegram,  for  putting  itself  on  record  as 
favoring  a  Socialist  Mayor — Norman 
Thomas — for  New  York  City.”  The 
magazine.  The  Nezv  Yorker,  was  com¬ 
mended  “for  being  consistently  amusing, 
good-tempered,  intelligent,  resourceful 
and  good  to  look  at.” 

The  News  Reel  theatre  was  also 
placed  on  the  list  “for  the  establishment 
of  a  unique  institution  where  one  may 
enjoy  the  talkie-newspaper  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  end  of  somebody’s  super¬ 
feature.” 

HANSON  IN  HOSPITAL 

Victor  H.  Hanson,  publisher  of  the 
Birmingham  Nezvs  and  Age-Herald,  is 
recovering  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
where  he  underwent  a  major  operation 
for  hyper-thyroidism  on  Dec.  31.  The 
operation  was  described  as  highly  satis¬ 
factory.  Mr.  Hanson  went  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  early  in  December  for  observation 
and  dietetic  treatment  under  Dr.  W.  S. 
Thayer,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  staff.  The 
operation  was  performed  by  Dr.  John 
M.  T.  Finney. 


PHILPOTT  SUCCEEDS  HALL 

Gordon  M.  Philpott,  for  ten  years 
chief  copy  writer  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  Ralston  Purina  Comr«ny, 
St.  Louis,  has  been  made  advertising 
manager,  succeeding  Edward  T.  Hall, 
who  has  retired. 


JOYCE  TAKES  NEW  POST 

Charles  D.  Joyce,  formerly  of  the 
circulation  department  of  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar,  has  been  named  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  East  St.  Louis 
(Ill.)  Daily  Journal. 
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IN  DAYS  WHEN  ADVERTISING  WAS  YOUNG— WINTER  GOLF  LEAGUE  AT  PINEHURST, 
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C  URVIVING  after  25  years  of  ardu- 
^  ous  winter  golf  playing,  and  unper¬ 
turbed  even  by  the  preservation  of  such 
photographs  as  the  one  published  here¬ 
with,  the  Winter  Golf  League  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Interests  will  celebrate  its 
silver  jubilee  at  Pinehurst,  N.  C.,  Jan. 
25  to  Feb.  1. 

The  picture,  as  might  be  estimated 
from  the  vintage  of  the  hats  shown,  was 
taken  at  the  first  tournament  of  the 
league  at  Pinehurst  in  January,  1905. 
Organization  of  the  group  was  due 
largely  to  the  efforts  of  Frank  Pres- 
brey,  head  of  the  advertising  agency 
that  bears  his  name.  He  was  its  first 

SUITS  ^  G  A I N  ST  l)HIO 
DAILIES  DISMISSED 

Dry  Agents,  Charging  Three  Columbus 

Papers  With  Libel,  and  Others 
for  Malicious  Prosecution, 
Drops  Action 

Damage  suits  of  William  B.  Mat¬ 
thews,  former  federal  dry  agent,  totaling 
more  than  $200,000,  against  the  three 
Columbus  newspapers,  a  broadcasting 
company  and  four  individuals,  were  dis¬ 
missed  Jan.  10  by  Common  Pleas  Judge 
Scarlett  on  motion  of  Matthews’  attor¬ 
ney,  James  A.  White. 

The  defendants  were  the  Columbus 
Citizen,  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  the  Ohio 
State  Journal,  the  Commercial  Radio 
Service  Co.,  operators  of  WCAH,  and 
William  B.  Walker,  former  federal  dry 
commissioner  here ;  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner  Charles  Hurlbut,  Agent  Roy  Shaf¬ 
fer  and  Walter  J.  Fogg. 

Matthews  sued  for  $50,000  from  each 
of  the  newspapers.  He  charged  the  pro¬ 
hibition  agents  and  Fogg  with  malicious 
prosecution  in  a  City  Hall  scandal  of 
two  years  ago,  and  the  papers  and  radio 
station  with  libel  for  publishing  the  ar¬ 
rest,  which  was  not  followed  by  an  in¬ 
dictment. 

Attorney  White  said  a  similar  suit 
brought  against  the  Delaware  Gazette 
also  would  be  dismissed. 

TO  DISCUSS  GAG  LAW 

Syracuse  will  be  the  meeting  place  of 
the  New  York  State  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  for  its  luncheon  session 
on  Monday,  Jan.  20.  The  recent  Min¬ 
nesota  gag  law  decision,  laws  on  con¬ 
tempt  as  they  affect  New  York  State 
editors,  and  publicity  are  down  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  meetings  of  the  society 
are  always  informal.  Harold  B.  John¬ 
son,  editor  of  the  IVatertorm  Times,  is 
president  of  the  society. 

MAINE  HAS  $27,500  AD  FUND 

The  Maine  Development  Association 
will  spend  $27,500  in  magazine  and  news¬ 
paper  advertising  during  the  months  of 
March,  April,  May  and  June  to  exploit 
the  recreational  advantages  of  Maine,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  decision  reached  by  the  ad- 
visorv  committee  at  a  meeting  held  at 
the  Falmouth  Hotel,  Portland.  Me.,  Jan. 
9.  Charles  H.  Fogg  of  the  Houlton 
(Me.)  Times  is  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 


president  and  is  still  an  interested  member. 

Each  year  since  1905  the  group  has 
spent  a  week  in  golfing  and  vacationing, 
most  of  the  years  at  Pinehurst,  but  re¬ 
cently  at  other  winter  resorts.  Fifty-five 
advertising  men  attended  the  first  ses¬ 
sion,  while  several  hundred  are  expected 
at  this  year’s. 

The  present  officers  are :  President, 
Frank  W.  Nye;  vice-president,  Carl 
Percy;  treasurer,  John  A.  Sullivan; 
secretary,  R.  P.  Clayberger ;  member¬ 
ship  chairman,  C.  A.  Speakman;  tourna¬ 
ment  chairman,  Merrill  M.  Lord;  enter¬ 
tainment  chairman,  William  S.  Bird; 
publicity  chairman,  William  S.  Sturgis; 

CHAFFEE  PROMOTED 

Aurora  Man  Will  Direct  Circulation 
for  Copley  Papers 

Charles  D.  Chaffee,  for  23  years  with 
the  Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  circulation  and  credit  manager, 
has  resigned  and  on  Jan.  30  becomes  di¬ 
rector  general  of  circulation  for  the  Cop¬ 
ley  Press  newspapers,  on  the  west  coast, 
with  headquarters  in  Los  Angeles. 

William  Buckberg  becomes  director  of 
circulation,  succeeding  Mr.  Chaffee  on 
the  Beacon-News  and  Robert  Macdon¬ 
ald,  manager  of  credits  and  collections. 

EXPOSING  “MAGISTRATE  RACKEF’ 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  Jan.  9, 
began  a  series  exposing  the  “magistrate 
racket’’  in  New  York.  The  stories,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Milton  MacKaye,  give  extensive 
details  of  wire  pulling  and  political  in¬ 
fluence  used  by  New  York  magistrates 
in  getting  their  positions  on  the  bench. 
The  series  tells  how  the  magistrates 
sometimes  pay  $30,000  for  their  appoint¬ 
ments,  paying  the  amount  in  yearly  in¬ 
stallments  of  $3,000  each  over  the  10- 
year  tenure  of  office. 

PRINTING  CHURCH  PAGE 

The  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette  atui 
RepMican  recently  began  publication  of 
an  unusual  church  page,  carrying  the 
regular  announcements  of  the  churches 
in  a  cross  formation.  A  scroll  at  the 
top  of  the  page  carries  a  “Go  to  Church 
Sunday”  legend,  and  one  at  the  bottom 
is  used  for  a  hymn  or  Scriptural  text. 
The  idea  was  conceived  by  M.  J.  Sup¬ 
ple,  of  the  advertising  staff. 

STORES  BULLISH  IN  BOSTON 

Boston  department  stores  took  news¬ 
paper  space  recently  to  tell  of  record- 
breaking  business  and  prospects  for  1930. 
Jordan  Marsh  Company  told  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  day’s  sales  setting  a  new  all-time 
record,  and  the  Filene  store  published  a 
similar  statement.  Other  department 
stores  are  also  credited  with  new  sales 
records. 

PLAY  SERIES  STARTS 

Cleveland’s  Syrian  players  opened  the 
Plain  Dealer’s  “Theatre  of  All  Nations” 
at  the  Public  Hall’s  Little  Theatre  the 
evening  of  Sunday,  Jan.  12,  with  “The 
Robbers.”  City  Manager  W.  R.  Hop¬ 
kins  spoke  and  Paul  Bellamy,  managing 
editor  of  the  paper,  was  chairman. 


trophy  chairman,  D.  L.  Hedges;  handi¬ 
cap  chairman,  F.  C.  Stevens. 

In  the  picture,  the  two  men  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  front  row  were 
Mr.  Presbrey  (left)  and  A.  D.  Aldred. 
Among  those  seated  at  the  left  were  C. 
W.  Inslee,  A.  L.  Aldred,  (jharles  D. 
Spalding,  J.  D.  Plummer,  J.  C.  Platt, 
W.  R.  Hotchkin.  To  the  right,  seated, 
were  M  B.  Byrnes,  Keith  Evans,  Rob¬ 
ert  Frothingham,  Kurtz  Wilson,  and  P. 

B.  O’Brien,  besides  others  whose  names 
are  lost. 

Behind  Mr.  Presbrey  was  W.  C. 
Freeman,  with  Richard  Mamlock  beside 
him.  The  fourth  man  to  the  left  in  the 

E.  H.  MACKLIN  HONORED 

Winnipeg  Publisher  Granted  Honor¬ 
ary  Membership  in  1.  T.  U. 

Honorary  membership  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  E.  H.  Macklin,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Winnipeg  Mani¬ 
toba  Free  Press,  at  a  social  gathering  of 
the  Winnipeg  branch  of  the  union  Jan.  11. 

Mr.  Macklin  was  honored  on  the  eve 
of  leaving  for  a  holiday  in  the  West 
Indies.  He  recently  completed  a  service 
of  50  years  in  the  Canadian  publishing 
business. 

TECHNICAL  MEN  TO  MEET 

The  technical  section  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  &  Paper  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  in  the  Engineering 
Institute  of  Canada,  Montreal,  Jan.  29. 
There  will  be  a  discussion  on  “Control 
of  Grinder  Operation  in  the  Manufac¬ 
ture  of  Groundwood”  under  the  direction 
of  D.  L.  McLeod,  Price  Brothers. 
Others  scheduled  to  take  part  are:  B.  C. 
Brown,  George  Balko,  A.  E.  Parrett,  F. 
H.  Andrews,  and  L.  E.  Kendall.  J.  O. 
Mason  will  give  a  paper  on  “Automatic 
Weighing  of  Wood”  later  in  the  day. 

SURPRISE  NAMED  EDITOR 

Arthur  H.  Surprise,  formerly  Scott- 
dale.  Pa.,  branch  manager  of  the  Con- 
nellsville  (Pa.)  Daily  News,  is  now  edi¬ 
tor  and  manager  of  the  Masofitown 
(Pa.)  Joural.  Mrs.  Wray  Hurst  has 
succeeded  him  as  Scottdale  branch  man¬ 
ager  for  the,  Daily  News.  Victor 
Green,  formerly  editor  of  the  Journal, 
has  succeeded  J.  J.  Thompson  as  editor 
of  the  Connellsville  Daily  News. 

ROWE  BROADCASTING 

Every  Thursday  evening,  from  6:15  to 
6 :25  p.  m.,  has  been  set  aside  as  a  “News¬ 
paper  Period”  over  WAIU,  Columbus, 
O.,  broadcasting  station.  Reirular  talks 
about  newspapers  will  be  made  by  H.  E. 

C.  Rowe,  secretary  and  field  manager  of 
the  Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  The 
first  program  was  Jan.  16. 

LEFT  $5,000  TO  CHURCH 

William  F.  Moore,  veteran  Everett, 
Mass.,  distributor  of  Boston  newspapers, 
left  $5,000  apiece  to  the  First  Baptist 
church  of  Everett  and  the  Everett  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
will  which  has  just  been  filed  by  probate 
by  his  widow. 


second  row  was  Ernest  Elmo  Calkins 
Farther  left  in  this  row  were  D  W 
Cooke,  C.  L.  Allen,  H.  W.  Ormsbee  A 
S.  Higgins  (with  white  hat),  j'  J 
Rushmore,  and  A  S.  Brownell  (with 
arm  on  porch  railing).  The  end  man  on 
the  porch  was  Donald  J.  Ross. 

In  the  right  half  of  the  second  row 
were  Richard  Wood,  Joseph  J.  Haza, 
Fred  Harrison,  Clarence  C.  Vernam] 
James  McCutcheon,  Ben  Stetson,  John 
H.  Hawley,  E.  J.  Ridgway.  On  the 
right  end,  on  the  porch,  was  G.  A.  Pea¬ 
cock.  In  the  center,  on  the  pordi,  was 
William  M.  Sanford  (with  white  hat 
and  pipe). 

PULITZER  PRIZE 
TO  CLOSE  FEB.  1 

Increased  Interest  Shown  By  Editors 
in  Annual  Journalism  Awards, 
Committee  Official 
Declares 

Increased  interest  by  editors  in  the 
annual  Pulitzer  Awards  for  journalism  is 
being  shown  this  year,  according  to 
Robert  Allerton  Parker  of  the  Pulitzer 
award  staff  who  announced  this  week 
that  Feb.  1  will  be  the  closing  date  for 
nominations  for  the  prizes. 

Five  prizes  are  again  being  offered  this 
year,  the  prize  for  foreign  corres¬ 
pondence,  just  announced  last  year,  be¬ 
ing  included  for  the  second  time.  The 
Pulitzer  advisory  board  will  meet  in 
April  and  prizes  will  be  awarded  fol¬ 
lowing  this.  Frank  Fackenthal,  secre¬ 
tary  of  Columbia  University,  is  handling 
all  material  entered  for  consideratioa 

Mr.  Parker  recently  returned  from  a 
coast-to-coast  trip  during  which  be 
sought  to  stimulate  interest  among  edi¬ 
tors  in  the  Pulitzer  awards. 

MINISTER  ATTACKS  DAILY 

Rev.  E.  Dean  Ellenwood,  of  the  First 
Universalist  church  in  Woonsocket,  R.  L 
on  Sunday  last  scored  the  Providmt 
(R.  I.)  Journal  as  a  serious  obstacle  in 
Rhode  Island  toward  impartial  enforce 
ment  of  the  prohibition  law.  He  enb- 
cised  the  Journal  for  “Making  a  hero”  m 
Charles  Travers,  the  only  survivor  of  the 
barrage  of  machine  gun  bullets  fired  by 
Coast  Guardsmen  on  the  liquor  smug¬ 
gling  craft.  Black  Duck,  in  Narragansett 
Bay  Dec.  29,  in  which  the  other  three 
members  of  the  crew  were  instantly 
killed. 

LONDON  TIMES  HONORED 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
British  heraldry  the  right  to  bear  a  cMt 
of  arms  has  been  conferred  upon  *  ''**’*■ 
paper  company — the  Times  Publishing 
Company,  L^d.,  publishers  of  the 
Times,  which  hereafter  may  bear  tne 
crest  authorized  by  the  Crown  on  seals, 
shields  or  otherwise  according  to  tne 
laws  of  arms. 

NEW  AUDIT  CONCERN 

N.  F.  Bragin,  an  accountant,  has  est^ 
lished  the  Newspaper  Accountmg 
Audit  Company,  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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THE  LOCAL  SOLICITOR'S  ROUND  TABLE 

Emphasized  Values,  Oldest  Merchandising  Advertising  Device,  Is  Still  Best  and  Especially  Useful  During 
Clearance — Puts  Life  Into  Space,  Vigor  Into  Circulation  and  Stability  Into  Goods 


4tW7E  try  conscientiously  and  consist- 
Wently  to  help  our  smaller  and  less 
equipped  retailers  with  service  ideas 
suggestions,  even  to  the  extent  of 
f^ishing  complete  layouts  with  Cuts 
and  captions-also  thoughts  for  new 
sales  names  for  promotion  events  and 
so  on— these  things  we  are  able  to  do 
and  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  co¬ 
operate  but  this  type  of  service  work 
^  leads  to  such  requests  as  devising 
ways  to  test  response  to  our  paper,  such 
as  keyed  copy  and  items  of  goods. 
Often  we  feel  these  tests  do  neither  us 
nor  the  store  much  good.  What  do  you 
think,  and  can  you  offer  any  sugges¬ 
tions?”— part  of  recent  query. 

This  query  comes  from  a  newspaper 
in  a  medium-size  city  with  circulation 
of  18,000  to  22,000  and  a  population 
largely  made  up  of  weekly  wage  earn¬ 
ers,  where  stores  need  to  be  skillful 
merchandisers  to  be  sure  of  getting 
sufiBcient  daily  volume,  and  where  big 
days  more  than  once  or  twice  a  week 
are  not  so  very  common.  And  another 
consideration,  not  touched  on  in  the 
query,  is  that  the  range  of  demand  is 
confined  more  or  less  to  a  narrow  va¬ 
riety  so  far  as  types  of  goods  and  val¬ 
ues  go— iiot  the  usual  percentage  of 
demand  for  upper  class  merchandise  and 
a  limited  variety  in  medium  and  popu¬ 
lar.  While  this  situation  is  familiar 
enough  to  stores  and  papers,  its  signi- 
6cance  is  very  likely  not  apparent  nor 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  what  a 
paper  really  draws  on  space  and  circu¬ 
lation.  The  circulation  draws  just  as 
much  in  proportion  as  if  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  all  grades  of  merchandise  were 
in  correct  or  normal  proportion.  That 
accounts  for  the  reference  to  keying 
devkes.  Also  it  is  the  reason  for  the 
hint  that  developing  _ways  to  check  up 
on  the  action  of  his  circulation  is  a 
slight  aggravation.  Still,  it  is  some¬ 
what  in  the  nature  of  a  compliment 
that  the  retailers  ask  him  to  do  one  of 
the  most  difficult  things  in  the  world. 
And  it  is  a  slight  advantage,  too,  to  be 
askd  to  devise  the  method  instead  of 
seeing  a  competitive  paper  do  it,  or 
having  to  use  one  worked  up  for  another 
paper. 

Response  to  a  keyed  item  put  in  one 
paper  and  left  out  of  the  other  on  the 
same  day  gives  very  little  that  any  defi¬ 
nite  conclusions  may  be  based  on.  First, 
because  one  day’s  response  is  not 
enough;  second,  the  store’s  share  of  the 
volume  does  not  show  what  other  stores 
may  have  done  on  the  item  and  even  if 
It  IS  an  item  exclusive  with  the  store 
making  the  test,  the  number  of  pieces 
»ld  only  indicate  the  day’s  demand 
and  nothing  of  the  actual  number  of 
u  *  "'ho  saw  it  or  did  not  notice  it. 
If  the  test  is  repeated  several  days  in 
succession  the  relation  to  daily  circ'ula- 
tion  action  is  thrown  out  of  plumb  for 
mere  is  always  the  cumulative  effect  of 
circulation  to  be  considered.  And  tested- 
*ction  IS  worth  little  unless  made  and 
registered  by  the  day. 

coupons  and  free  items, 
wniie  showing  reader  interest  and  serv¬ 
ing  as  proof  that  the  coupon  on  the  free 
Item  or  an  item  given  at  a  price  amount- 
g  virtually  to  a  gift,  were  noticed  are 
la  'msatis factory  as  the  keved  item 

or  the  same  reasons.  They  do  not 
cgister  either  intensity  of  reader  inter- 
or  extent  of  current  demand  and  do 
reflect  the  salability  of  the  article 
merchandise.  The  latter  brings  up 
mam  fault  with  selling  tests  made 
hnu,  .u  keyed  item  no  matter 

the  keying  is  done ;  namelv,  the 
merchandise  on  which  the 
should  be  one 
anH  c  nlike  to  men  and  women 

several  adult  ages  above  and  below 
of  the 

of  rni  1^^'®  '®  difficult  to  gauge 
fhn..  O‘^"or  occurs  to 

iti.  'he  ordinary  test.)  Again, 

Item  should  be  what  is  classified  as 


By  GUY  HUBBART 


ARTICLE  XX 

Emphasis  or  Salability  Ideas  for  Use  as  Suggestions  to  the 
Advertisers  and  Juice  for  the  Ad.  These  Types  of 
the  Same  Basic  Idea;  Bulk  Price  Grouping 
or  Composite  Price  Items 

QUICK  RESPONSE  IDEA 

1.  Grouping  several  items  representing  allied  uses  at  a  bulk  selling  price, 
like  one  suit  of  underwear,  one  pair  of  socks,  three  collars  and  one  shirt 
for  $3.50.  The  price  may  or  may  not  represent  a  reduction  but  it  always 
creates  the  idea  of  a  saving. 

_  E.XTRA  TRANSACTION  IDEA 

2.  Grouping  three  items  of  different  kinds  and  for  different  members  of 
the  family  at  a  bulk  price  like  a  woman’s  dress,  a  girl's  shoes  and  a  boy’s 
overcoat.  The  hulk  price  in  this  instance  should  represent  a  reduction 
from  regular. 

FLOOR  SHOPPING  IDEA 

~3.  Grouping  three  or  four  items  of  wholly  different  use  at  a  bulk  price 
such  as  a  jar  of  face  cream,  a  set  of  pictures  or  photograph  frames  and  a 
small  statuette  or  colored  candles.  The  items  should  all  be  from  depart¬ 
ments  or  sections  located  on  the  same  floor. 

By  a  little  study  and  ingenuity  on  a  rainy  day  a  solicitor  ran  use  the  above 
types  to  work  up  a  score  of  combinations  and  occasions  for  applying  items. 

Only  one  of  the  three  kinds  should  be  used  at  one  time,  but  two  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  same  one  go  well  in  a  regular  ad,  set  in  different  parts  of  the 
spare.  A  series  worked  up  for  a  week’s  run  is  excellent  practice. 


universal  demand  goods,  or  if  not  that, 
a  truly  typical  specialized  demand  item 
with  due  allowance  for  season.  Who  is 
going  to  have  skill  or  judgment  enough 
or  zeal  enough  to  study  this  out  with  a 
hundred  and  one  other  things  pressing 
for  solution? 

That  much,  for  argument’s  sake,  on 
the  part  of  the  query  relating  to  whether 
or  not  the  paper  should  help  devise  ways 
and  means  of  trying  out  its  own  circu¬ 
lation  and  the  value  of  doing  it.  Unless 
the  thing  can  be  done  over  a  long  perio<l 
and  done  thoroughly  and  carefully  with 
mutual  benefit  for  store  and  paper  it 
should  not  be  requested  or  carried  out. 
Simply  too  expensive  and  too  indecisive 
to  warrant  time  and  effort. 

A  better  thing,  it  would  seem,  is  to 
offer  the  store  ideas  for  use  fas  an 
integral  part  of  the  advertisement )  in 
increasing  response  on  regular  sections 
of  the  ad,  and  therefore  the  entire  ad. 
When  this  is  done  resultant  returns  can 
be  used  as  a  measure  of  readability- 
action  of  circulation  and  salability-ac¬ 
tion  of  the  goods  and  include  at  the 
same  time  a  third  clement :  the  method 
of  presenting  the  item  or  value,  the  ele¬ 
ment,  in  other  words,  of  merchandising. 

Three  such  ideas  arc  briefly  described 


in  the  box ;  at  least  the  merchandising 
basis  is  described.  Copy  methods  and 
typography  are  important  but  cannot  be 
enlarged  on  here.  These  ideas  or  rather 
methods  of  putting  ideas  into  the  adver¬ 
tisement  can  serve  the  thoughtful  and 
resourceful  solicitor  two  ways:  First,  as 
a  wedge  or  starting  point  for  getting  the 
merchant’s  interest  in  his  paper,  extra 
linage  in  it  or  increased  schedule.  Such 
wedges  are  needed  often  and  arc  not  al¬ 
ways  easily  thought  up  or  discovered  in 
completed  form. 

Second,  as  a  means  of  giving  the  mer¬ 
chant  something  he  already  knows  in  the 
guise  of  something  new  or  due  to  condi¬ 
tions  of  extra  or  increased  value  as  a 
bit  of  service  or  additional  cooperation. 

The  jiarticular  ideas  used  here  as  ex¬ 
amples  have  no  technical  or  descriptive 
names  other  than  perhaps  specific  pur¬ 
pose  ideas.  They  arc  not  promotion 
methods  like  hour  sales  or  cut  price  or 
reduction  sales.  Rather  they  are  sales 
emphasis  methods.  They  put  extra 
juice  behind  or  into  offerings  without 
changing  the  nature  of  the  gixids  or  col¬ 
oring  the  values.  W’hen  a  ten  dollar 
shoe  is  offered  for  $6..s0  or  some  other 
reduction  or  when  it  is  described  as  ‘‘the 
Slf)  value,  St)..^()"  or  the  sIkx-s  are  de¬ 


scribed  as  shop-worn,  odd  sizes  and  so 
on,  the  nature  of  the  value  is  changed. 
This  affects  the  customer’s  interest  in 
the  value  and  not  always  in  the  right 
direction. 

For  example  take  No.  1  in  the  box. 
It.  like  the  other  two  is  built  on  the 
bulk  price  idea  but  includes  in  addition 
the  element  of  variety  of  appeal,  asso¬ 
ciated  use  of  the  items  and  may  or  may 
not  include  the  element  of  saving  a  spe¬ 
cific  amount.  In  either  case,  the  element 
of  saving  of  time  and  energy  can  be 
brought  out  in  copy.  The  effect  of 
having  one  or  more  (one  is  the  better 
practice)  of  such  groupings  in  an  ad- 
vp-ti'sement  is  quick  response.  And  that 
'brings  out  the  use  of  this  device  as  a 
testing  method.  Quick  response  is  as 
good  an  indication  of  reader  interest  as 
are  extra  sales  over  normal  because  it 
registers  both  drawing  and  reaching- 
power  of  circulation.  The  other  two 
ideas  are,  with  the  captions,  self-ex¬ 
planatory.  There  is  a  difference  in  the 
three,  in  construction  or  composition 
but  the  use  and  value  is  the  same — to  put 
emphasis  into  ads  and  values.  And  em¬ 
phasis  increases  salability. 

CANADIAN  PRESS  MEETS 


Prepare  for  Expansion  Following 

Printerization  of  Leased  Wires 

Newspaper  publishers  and  editors  in 
Western  Canada  members  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press,  met  in  Vancouver,  B.  C., 
recently  in  preparation  for  the  extension 
of  service  following  the  printerization  of 
the  leased  wire  telegraph  circuits  now  in 
progress  from  Winnipeg  to  Vancouver. 

Proposals  for  the  betterment  of  the 
news  service,  both  foreign  and  domes¬ 
tic,  were  endorsed,  and  in  particular  the 
meeting  went  on  record  as  recommend¬ 
ing  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Canadian  Press  the  early  establishment 
at  Tokio  of  a  Canadian  Press  staff  rep¬ 
resentative,  now  that  a  Canadian  Minis¬ 
try  had  been  established  in  Japan. 

F.  J.  Burd,  Vancouver  Proinnce,  pre¬ 
sided,  others  present  including:  Victor 
Sifton,  Regina  Lcatier ;  Thomas  Miller, 
^foose  JoTi’  Times;  R.  M.  Cantlon, 
Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix;  C.  S.  O.  Wal¬ 
lace,  lidmonton  Jounml;  A.  J.  N.  Ter¬ 
rill,  Medicine  Hat  i^rtvs;  R.  F.  I..eighton, 
Calgary  Albertan;  C.  A.  Hayden,  Cal¬ 
gary  Herald;  R.  W.  Brown,  Vancower 
Province;  W.  R.  Bone.  A.  R.  Mackie, 
and  J.  E.  Norcross,  Vancouver  Star; 
R.  J.  Croniie  and  H.  A.  Stein,  Van¬ 
couver  Sun;  J.  L.  Tait,  Victoria  Colo¬ 
nist:  B.  C.  Nicholas  and  W.  Wills,  Vic¬ 
toria  Times,  and  J.  F.  B.  Livesay,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Canadian  Press. 

CLEVELAND  CHANGES 

John  B.  Mullaney  has  been  made  news 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  News  daily,  and 
W.  J.  I.aubenstein,  has  been  assigned  to 
similar  duty  for  the  Sunday  News.  I.au- 
benstcin  ha,s  l)een  news  editor  of  both 
papers  for  five  years,  joining  the  paper 
11  years  ago  as  a  copy  reader.  Mul¬ 
laney  joined  the  News  recently,  going 
from  Rochester,  N.  Y.  where  he  was 
news  editor  of  the  Journal  for  five  years. 
He  has  been  in  the  newspaper  business 
14  years. 

SANGER  RETURNS 

J.  W.  Sanger,  president  and  general 
manager  of  S.  S.  Koppe  &  Co.,  Inc., 
international  publishers’  representatives. 
New  York,  has  just  returned  from  a 
four  months’  trip  to  South  America, 
during  which  time  he  visited  Ecuador, 
Peru,  Chile,  Argentina  and  Brazil. 


RADIOING  DEATH  NOTICES 

The  Poston  Herald-Traveler  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  policy  of  broadcasting  all  death 
notices  over  radio  station  WNAC  at 
.5 :30  P.  .\f.  every  day  as  a  new  feature  of 
its  radio  programs. 


U.P.  EXECUTIVE  SAILS  FOR  EUROPE 


James  I.  Miller,  vice-president  of  the  United  Press  in  South  America,  and 
Mrs.  Miller,  photographed  as  they  sailed  last  week  on  the  Bremen  for  a 
vacation  abroad.  Mr.  Miller  is  located  at  Buenos  .4ires,  Argentina. 
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Romances  of  American  Journalism 


Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


lOSEPH  HENRY  ZERBEY,  pub- 
J  lisher  of  the  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Evening 
Republican  and  the  Eottsville  Morning 
Paper,  chi  Jan.  1  of  this  year  perpetuated 
his  publishing  activities  by  organizing 
them  into  a  cohesive  unit — the  J.  H.  Zer- 
bey  Newspapers,  Inc.  At  72,  after  more 
than  50  years  of  strenuous  activity,  he 
capitulated,  in  part,  to  the  demands  of 
an  approaching  old  age.  Only  in  part, 
however.  He  still,  characteristically,  is 
the  guiding  power  of  his  publications, 
retaining  the  presidency.  But  he  has 
consented  to  shifting  some  of  the  burden 
to  his  associates. 

Here  is  a  prophet  honored  in  his  own 
country.  Mr.  Zerbey  has  spent  his  en¬ 
tire  lifetime  in  the  rich  anthracite  re¬ 
gion  in  which  Pottsville  is  located.  He 
was  Iwrn  there,  he  went  to  high  school 
there,  he  was  married  there,  he  fought 
there,  and  he  made  his  great  success 
there.  .And  it  has  not  been  an  obscure 
existence — the  world  knows  Zerbey. 

They  have  watched  him  fight  tooth  and 
nail  with  the  big  coal  operators,  demand¬ 
ing  that  they  pay  taxes  on  their  proper¬ 
ties  commensurate  with  their  great 
values,  and  all  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
viding  better  public  facilities  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory.  They  have  seen  him  vent  his 
W'rath  on  the  obsequious  county  commis¬ 
sioners  who  for  years  were  bootlickers 
to  the  coal  barons,  and  they  have  seen 
these  same  commissioners  ousted,  and 
other  men  elected  to  their  places.  They 
have  seen  him  champion  the  foreign 
born,  demanding  Itetter  etlucational  fa¬ 
cilities. 

And  these  were  only  the  more  spec¬ 
tacular  of  his  undertakings.  Zerbey 's 
own  community  knows  him  for  the  many 
improvements  he  has  sponsored  and  ef¬ 
fected,  his  continuous  struggle  for  edu¬ 
cational  liettermcnt,  and  his  unswerv¬ 
ing  devotion  to  the  ethical  standards  of 
journalism.  His  sincerity  was  born  of 
Pottsville’s  own  rich  soil. 

More  than  half  a  century  ag<i,  Zerbey, 
then  a  16-year-old  lad  of  the  Pottsville 
high  school,  eagerly  awaited  the  stroke 
of  the  hour  of  dismissal  to  walk  four 
miles  each  evening  to  assist  in  the  work 
of  publishing  a  newspaper  owned  by  his 
brother-in-law  at  Minersville,  Pa.,  and 
then  return  home  the  four  miles  the  same 
night. 

There  were  no  tndley  cars  connecting 
tlie  towns  in  those  days,  so  after  arriv¬ 
ing  in  Minersville,  he  rushed  into  the 
olfice  to  prove  up  galleys,  using  the  ut¬ 
most  care  in  so  doing,  for  one  “stick”  of 
solid  nonpareil  mishandled  constituted  a 
half-pint  ot  "pi,”  and  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  one  galley  mishandled  would 
mean  almost  one  gallon  of  “pi,”  and  to 
restore  it  to  the  case  meant  no  returning 

home  that  night  until  it  was  restored  to  •  .  ,  "  rr  - ’  - “  ' 

the  case,  a  task  of  many  hours’  duration,  shovel  with  the  lalxirers  that  economy 
He  was  graduated  quickly  from  the  office  o^'m^nded  kept  to  a  limited  number, 

“devil”  to  the  position  of  reporter.  keeping  traffic  open.  Open  it  was  kept. 

And  so  it  was  that  Zerbey  in  a  short  schedules  were  maintained,  to  such 

time  became  the  youngest  editor  and  ^  y^^fs  other  corn- 

proprietor  of  a  newspaper  in  the  state  of  pames  desired  this  splendidly  conduct^ 

Pennsylvania,  when  he  purchased  the  ^fR^tttzation  and  it  passed  into  their 
Schuylkill  Republican,  a  weeklv,  shortly 

after  he  was  graduated  from  high  school.  And  so  it  was  with  every  progressive 

With  great  diligence  Mr.  Zerbey  en-  move  that  was  made  in  the  lower  an- 
tered  the  publishing  world,  and  in  a  short  thracite  region,  he  took  an  active  part, 
time  wielded  influence  in  the  county  poli-  I^ut  when  it  came  to  politics,  Mr.  Zerbey 
tical  field.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  never  accepted  an  office,  no  matter  how 
James  G.  Blaine  for  president,  and  to  do  lowly,  or  how  great,  his  only  desire  be- 
this  with  his  usual  vigor,  he  decided  to  mpT  to  have  politics  cleanly  controlled, 
move  the  printing  office  to  Pottsville,  And  all  these  years— .since  half  a  cen- 
Pa..  and  did  so,  entering  that  campaign  tury  ago— he  has  made  bitter  warfare 
with  profit  to  the  political  party  of  his  against  the  cash  and  carry  political  cam-  . 
faith,  winning  over  the  opposing  party  in  paigners  who  have  W'orked  for  many  believing  that  kindred  spirits  should 
the  county.  years  to  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  meet  together  frequently,  exchange  views 

Then  came  the  gas  lighting  era  in  Schuylkilj  County,  though  they  had  to  do  and  learn  how  to  build  l)etter  papers.  He 
these  towns,  followed  shortlv  after  by  it  in  an  illegal  manner.  Some  of  these  says,  “no  publisher  can  print  a  high 
the  electric  lighting  system.  Mr.  Zerbey  campaigners  were  brought  before  the  bar  standard  newspaper  on  insufficient  rates.” 
decided  the  old  horse  drawn  street  car  of  justice  and  served  a  penal  term  for  He  has  often  said :  “Though  the  publica- 
line  without  schedule,  was  out  of  date.  their  offences.  tion  be  but  a  small  country  weekly,  it  is 

So  he  organized  a  street  railway  com-  The  paper  took  a  place  in  the  front  entitled  to  a  goodly  rate  for  its  services 


for  if  any  member  of  the  household  be 
unable  to  attend  college,  he  can  secure  a 
liberal  education  by  keeping  closely  in 
touch  with  the  present-day  newspaper." 

Mr.  Zerbey  is  a  staunch  supporter  of 
a  free  and  independent  press,  close 
enough  to  the  community  to  know  its 
problems  and  reactions.  A  lifetime  of 
crusading  for  community  betterment  has 
served  to  strengthen  his  belief  in  this 
principle.  His  papers  led  a  fight  for  in¬ 
creased  property  assessment  of  coal  com¬ 
panies,  intended  to  bring  about  equ^i- 
zation  for  taxation  purposes  of  all  cor¬ 
poration  and  private  property.  In  a 
series  of  articles  that  ran  daily  for  more 
than  a  year,  every  coal  proj^rty  in  the 
county  was  taken  up  individually  and 
compared  with  coal  land  assessments  in 
other  counties  and  with  individual  prop¬ 
erties.  It  was  shown  by  figures  that  coal 
lands  must  be  raised  30  times  their  as¬ 
sessed  value  to  be  on  an  equality  with 
private  property.  The  county  officials 
on  the  strength  of  these  figures  and 
through  experts  employed  later  to  prove 
them,  raised  the  valuation  from  $60,000,- 
(XX)  to  more  than  $600,000,0(X).  The  case 
was  fought  in  the  county  courts  and  the 
assessment  upheld,  but  the  supreme 
court  later  over-ruled  it  on  a  technicality. 

“Our  newspapers,”  said  M.  Zerbey, 
“later  opened  a  crusade  against  road¬ 
houses,  the  white  slave  traffic,  protected 
gambling  and  the  political  system  that 
went  hand  in  hand  with  them.  As  a 
result  all  these  places  of  vice  were  driven 
out  of  the  county.  Where  once  Schuyl¬ 
kill  was  known  as  the  nesting  place  and 
incubator  of  vice,  it  can  now  boast  of 
being  the  cleanest  in  all  of  Pennsylvania. 

“A  crusade  during  which  big  business 
interests  exerted  every  power  to  destroy 
our  newspapers,  exposed  bad  practices 
in  the  coal  business  which  resulted  in  a 
radical  change  of  policy  which  rapidly 
restored  anthracite  to  its  old-time  posi¬ 
tion  through  the  fine  grade  of  fuel  now 
furnished  and  freedom  from  industrial 
warfare. 

"These  are  cited  as  an  evidence  of 
what  the  free  and  independent  individual 
newspaper  can  accomplish  through 
knowledge  of  home  conditions  and  when 
not  imbued  with  mercenary  motives  and 
when  able  to  stand  the  adverse  pressure 
of  jxDwerful  moneyed  and  political  in¬ 
terests.” 

In  his  new  organization,  Mr.  Zerbey 
has  surrounded  himself  with  men  who 
will  carry  on  his  ideals.  He  selected  hii 
son,  Joseph  H.  Zerbey,  Jr.,  as  secretaij; 
Specially  drawn  for  Editok  &  Pi'blisher  by  Seymour  Marcus  E.  L.  Clifford,  as  treasurer;  his  SOn-in- 

law,  Uzal  H.  Martz  and  Nelson  Claytoa 

pearance.  His  usual  determination  to  saw  visions  of  their  art  being  supplanted  directors,  while  Mr.  Zerbey  will  retain 
keep  things  going  found  him  out  attired  by  machines,  striking  terror  to  their  ^^e  presidency  and  continue  in  the  strenn- 
in  gum  coat  and  gum  boots,  handling  a  hearts.  But  it  was  soon  demonstrated  qus  pace  he  has  known  all  his  life, 
shovel  with  the  lalwrers  that  economy  that  machine  composition  made  it  possi-  More  and  more  of  late  he  has  been 

ble  to  handle  more  news,  more  pages  and  indulging  his  great  love  for  agricultural 
more  work  all  around.  pursuits.  Some  years  ago  he  purchased 

In  1895  the  old  time  printing  office  the  original  home  of  his  ancestors.  He 
disappeared  entirely,  and  a  modern  steel  also  tought  four  surrcjunding  farms, 
structure  with  granite,  brick  and  terra  This  so-called  farm  has  Ijecotne  jj 
cotta  took  its  place — the  new  Republican  beautiful  country  home— “Far-a-Waj^ 
five-story  building.  It  was  another  ad-  aiid  though  the  butter  and  eggs  produced 
vanced  step,  followed  by  perfecting  there  equal  golden  nuggets  in  value,  they 
presses,  and  they  in  turn  were  followed  are  the  more  appreciated  by  the  publisher 


JOSEPH  H.  ZERBEY 
Presitleiil,  J.  H.  Zerbey 
Newspapers,  Inc. 


S^g-4 
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Trend  ♦  .  . 


FLORIDA'S  FOREMOST  NEWSPAPER 


And  mass  of  circulation,  class  of  circulation  and 
local  and  territorial  coverage  make  an  advertis¬ 
ing  trend  toward  The  Florida  Times-Union 
especially  resultful  to  national  advertisers  having 
distribution  in  Florida  and  South  Georgia. 


We  moderns!  Eager  to  change,  somewhat  intolerant  of 
precedent  because  it  is  precedent;  striving  for  something 
different  and  rather  ruthlessly  scrapping  the  old  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  new.  But  through  all  the  flux  of  changi 
the  trend  is  unendingly  forward,  upward. 


Even  though  "Florida’s  Foremost  Newspaper"  has 
enjoyed  that  implied  reputation  for  years,  we  still 
regard  ourselves  as  part  of  the  trend — today 
making  a  newspaper  quite  different  from  The 
Florida  Times-Union  of  a  generation  ago,  per¬ 
haps  different  even  more  radically  a  generation 
hence — but  keeping  pace  with  the  forward, 
upward  trend. 


Vkik. 


San  FraiMiiM. 


.88  Sutter  St 
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NEWS  WANDERERS  FIND  TRAIL  DIFFICULT 

Modem  City  Editors  Wary  of  “Barnstormers” — Printed  Application  Blanks  Now  in  General  Use 
Reporter  Finds — New  York  Executives  Warn  of  Tight  Conditions  There 


The  reporter  with  the  wanderlust 
finds  the  trudging  hard.  Rebuffs  here 
and  rebuffs  there  are  his  certain  lot.  His 
cocksureness  that  all  he  needs  do  is  hail 
himself  into  a  city  room  anywhere  and 
talk  himself  into  a  job  soon  fades  away. 
He  finds  before  long  that  the  city  edi¬ 
tor  has  become  wary  of  the  footloose 
newspaper  man  and  tries  as  sedulously 
to  avoid  him  as  he  does  the  ubiquitous 
press  agent. 

Instead  of  the  expected  brusque  com¬ 
mand,  “sit  down  at  that  typewriter  and 
see  what  you  can  do,”  or  “go  out  on  this 
murder  and  get  a  lot  of  pictures,”  the 
tramp  reporter  gets  an  earful  of  the 
polite  information  that  “we  haven’t  any¬ 
thing  at  present,  but  we'll  be  glad  to  keep 
your  name  on  file.”  Whereupon  _  he  _  is 
handed  an  imposing  formal  application 
for  employment  on  the  Zenith  Summit. 

I  felt  as  though  I  were  a  would-be 
bank  clerk,  or  a  civil  service  applicant, 
or  a  young  man  ambitious  to  b^ome  a 
floorwalker,  when  I  was  handed  my  first 
form  to  fill  out  during  two  years  of 
“America  first”  ambulation  by  the  news¬ 
paper  route.  Soon  I  reconciled  myself 
to  this  new  efficiency  and  scribbled  with 
stereotyped  regularity  my  name  (in 
full)  ;  my  birth  (month,  day  and  yrar)  ; 
my  marital  state,  mv  citizenship,  religion, 
country  of  birth,  education,  color  of  eyes, 
state  of  health  and  other  extremely  im¬ 
portant  and  pertinent  matters  with  the 
exception  of  the  size  of  my  shoes  and 
the  shade  of  my  tie. 

Minutely  detailed  applications,  scrawl^ 
with  my  pen,  must  still  be  reposing  in 
the  musty  files  of  a  score  of  newspapers 
over  the  land,  if  they  have  not  long  since 
gone  the  wastebasket  way.  They  have 
never  won  a  job  for  me  nor  for  any  per¬ 
ipatetic  scribe  I  know,  but  dailies  seem 
more  and  more  to  be  making  a  fetish  of 
them,  whether  they  are  effective  in  ob¬ 
taining  good  help  or  not. 

In  the  west  at  Salt  Lake  City,  m  the 
south  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  in  the  east  at 
Washington,  urbsme  city  editors  or  man¬ 
aging  editors  handed  me  copies  of  the 
printed  questionnaires,  studded  with 
blanks,  and,  though  varying  in  coloi, 
identical  in  form.  Even  in  tropical 
Honolulu,  the  same  documents  appeared 
as  soon  as  I  dropped  into  the  news  joom. 
In  Alaslra,  however,  during  visits  to 
Ketdiikan  and  Juneau,  I  was  spared  the 
ignominy. 

Thou^  the  foregoing  experiences  in¬ 
dicate  a  trend  in  the  newspaper  field, 
they  do  not  represent  a  general  situation. 
The  city  editors  who  hire  on  the  spot 
have  not  as  yet  gone  the  w-ay  of  the  dodo. 
I  have  met  a  few  of  such,  and  I  owe_my 
jobs  to  them.  Some  hired  with  little 
questioning,  some  after  a  long  verbal  ex¬ 
amination.  Some  failed  to  hire  with  the 
single  word,  “sorry;”  some  after  an 
hour’s  waste  of  conversation.  Some  kept 
applicants  at  more  than  arm’s  length  by 
information  desks  and  office  boys  and 
secretaries  blocking  the  way  to  their 
swivel  chairs,  some  held  open  court  to 
all  and  sundry. 

In  San  Francisco,  a  city  editor,  palpa¬ 
bly  hard-shelled,  growled  at  me,  “Well, 
vou  can  have  a  few  days’  trial.”  In 
Portland,  Ore.,  he  chatted  pleasantly  for 
40  minutes,  oblivious  to  his  tasks,  on 
newspapers  and  newspaper  men,  on 
changing  times,  on  the  fickle  public  and 
on  an  assortment  of  other  subjects 
through  the  gamut  of  cabbages  to  kings. 
In  Vancouver,  he  passed  on  reminiscences 
of  newspaper  men  he  knew  down  in  the 
states.  In  Winnipeg  he  went  into  rap¬ 
tures  over  the  delights  of  the  great  north 
country.  In  Juneau  he  talked  of  muck¬ 
ing  the  trail  for  gold.  In  San  Diego,  he 
raised  his  hands  in  despair  at  the  flock 
of  floating  reporters  who  drift  down  his 
way.  In  Fort  Worth,  he  bemoaned  the 
few  really  good  news  writers  to  be 
found.  In  Dallas,  he  offered  $25  a  week 
and  talked  of  die  great  possibilities  for 
‘Ae  man  who  stays.  In  New  York  he 


By  RUBEN  LEVIN 


gave  the  fatherly  advice  to  keep  away 
from  the  big  city.  In  Newark  he  paid 
$50  and  no  questions  asked. 

When  the  city  editor  must  answer 
letters  of  job  hunters,  he  is  conspicuously 
unoriginal  in  doing  so.  Almost  always 
he  dashes  off  the  trite  discouragement  : 
“  We  have  no  vacancy  on  the  Summit 
at  this  time  and  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
any  soon.”  b'req’nently  he  adds  the  doubt¬ 
fully  encouraging  last  line,  “  However,  I 
have  placed  your  application  on  file  and 
should  an  opening  occur,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  get  in  touch  with  you.”  When  the 
voyaging  reporter  gets  scores  of  such 
epistles,  varying  not  a  little  from  each 
other,  he  can  be  readily  understood  if  he 
tears  out  his  few  hairs,  or  gnashes  his 
teeth  or  stamps  on  his  frayed  fedora. 

Occasionally,  the  reporter’s  reaction  of 
spleen  is  mingled  with  derision  when  he 
receives  a  reply,  diverging  little  in  sub¬ 
stance  from  that  above,  but  with  a  verbi¬ 
age  multiplied  to  a  point  that  would 
make  a  copy  reader  wield  his  blue  pencil 
with  frenzy.  Time  and  again  the  gad¬ 
ding  reporter  reads  a  city  editor’s  ebul¬ 
lition  as  verbose  as  this : 

“Thank  you  for  your  1  tter  of  Dec. 
6,  regarding  a  position  w  L  the  Zenith 
Apex. 

“I  am  sorry  that  I  am  obliged  to  tell 
you  that  at  present  we  have  nothing  to 
offer  you,  and  do  not  know  of  any 
vacancy  likely  to  occur  in  the  near  future, 
as  our  staff  is  at  present  at  its  maximum 
quota. 

“Of  course  there  is  always  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  an  emergency  vacancy  will 
occur,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  your 
credentials  on  file  for  consideration  in 
the  event  that  there  should  be  such  an 
ojiening. 

“In  any  event,  we  appreciate  your  in¬ 
terest  and  wish  you  success  in  your 
efforts.” 

At  rare  instances  a  city  editor  strikes 
an  intimate  note  in  his  response  that 
lights  up  the  day  for  the  moving  news 
getter  even  though  no  immediate  offer 
of  a  job  is  forthcoming.  Billets  such 
as  these,  for  example,  temper  successive 
sharp  disappointments: 

“Though  we  have  no  opening  at  pres¬ 
ent  we  shall  get  in  touch  with  you  as 
s<jon  as  we  have  something  for  you,  for 
good  newspaiier  men  always  are  at  a 
premium.  .As  a  one-time  Wisconsin 
student  and  a  former  Milwaukee  Journal 
man,  you  can  readily  understand  we  will 


try  to  fit  you  in  at  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity.” 

“At  the  present  we  have  no  opening 
on  the  Telegram.  Your  letter  did  have 
a  good  ring  to  it  and  I  am  sure  that 
if  you  were  nearer  we  might  have  some¬ 
thing  to  offer  you  some  day.  If  one 
should  occur  soon,  however,  I  shall  wire 
you.” 

“I  have  your  letter  of  Jan.  31,  making 
application  for  a  position  on  the 
Chroncile.  .  .  We  do  not  go  outside 

the  city  to  employ  men,  preferring  rather 
to  give  them  a  tryout  in  our  own  office. 
If  you  are  in  the  city,  and  will  call,  I 
will  be  glad  to  talk  with  you.” 

Most  amusing  is  the  suspicious  sort, 
the  kind  that  implies  or  fears  the  appli¬ 
cant  is  too  flighty  or  volatile.  Often  its 
language  is  in  a  style  on  this  order : 

“I  dislike  very  much  to  employ  a  man 
whom  I  have  never  seen  or  whom  I  do 
not  know  personally.  Just  whether  or 
not  you  would  fit  in  the  picture  here  I 
can’t  say.  Perhaps  if  you  would  give 
me  some  idea  of  the  time  you  have  spent 
on  various  papers  and  where  you  have 
been  employed  it  might  help.  Stability 
counts  as  much  with  us  as  any  other 
newspaper  attribute  on  a  paper  of  this 
type.  We  want  good  men  and  we  want 
them  to  stay  with  us.  You  might  also 
tell  me  what  you  have  been  earning.” 

“I  have  your  letter  in  regard  to  a 
position  on  the  Bee.  What  kind  of  work 
are  you  now  doing  on  the  lixaminerf 
How  much  copy  desk  work  have  you 
had?  How  long  have  you  lieen  working 
on  the  Examiner  and  have  you  any 
knowledge  of  the  Great  Horn  valley?” 

When  letters  demand  as  much  history 
and  information  as  all  that  I  carefully 
tear  them  into  bits  and  promptly  forget 
the  authors,  knowing  that  a  satisfactory 
answer  on  my  part  would  entail  too 
great  a  juggling  with  facts. 

Another  letter  that  reaches  the  waste¬ 
basket,  unless  I  am  desperately  in  need 
of  a  job,  is  one  that  contains  an  extrava¬ 
gant  offer  couched  in  these  words: 

“I  am  willing  to  give  you  a  tryout  at 
$25  a  week  on  the  reportorial  staff.  It 
will  be  a  position  which  you  can  better 
for  yourself  at  a  later  period.  If  you 
are  interested  wire  me  and  I  will  hold 
the  job  so  that  you  can  report  on  Mon¬ 
day.  Please  do  not  delay  your  reply,  as 
1  have  been  considering  several  other 
applications.” 

The  uniformity  of  the  big-brother 
counsel  given  by  Manhattan  editors  is 


N.  Y.  TIMES’  BYRD  EXHIBIT  ON  TOUR 


This  pictnre  of  Rear  Admiral  Byrd’s  base  in  the  Antaretic,  prepared  by  the 
New  York  Timet’  art  staff  from  specifications  radioed  from  the  expedition, 
went  on  view  this  week  at  the  Shea  Theater,  Buffalo,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Buffalo  Evening  Netvs.  It  is  a  part  of  the  comprehensive  exhibit  now 
being  sent  on  a  road  tour  throughout  the  United  States  by  the  Times. 


a  curious  pnenomenon  and  demonstrate 
transparently  the  paternalism  engender^ 
by  the  metropolis’  superiority  complex 
-mu  “  morning  paper  wrote  to  me 
The  New  York  situation  is  very  tivht’ 
at  present.  My  personal  recommend™ 
tion  would  be  that  you  stay  where  vou 
are  until  things  loosen  up  a  little  here” 
An  evening  daily  let  me  know  that  “You 
picked  out  a  very  bad  time  to  try  and 
invade  the  newspaper  field  in  New  York 
Unemployment  is  rampant  and  I  suggest 
that  you  remain  in  Evansville  for  an 
other  SIX  months  at  least.”  A  second 
morning  paper  advised,  “We  haven’t  a 
thing  now.  Jobs  are  scarce.  Stay  where 
you  are  for  a  while  and  be  sure  of  your 
bread.” 


The  most  agreeable  answers  are  of 
course,  those  that  speak  in  this  Un- 
guage:  “It  is  not  the  policy  of  this 
paper  to  ask  men  to  come  from  another 
city  without  the  express  understanding 
that  retention  of-  a  job  depends  entirely 
on  making  good  from  the  outset.  If  you 
should  move  to  San  Francisco,  and  are 
willing  to  join  our  staff  for  a  short  try¬ 
out,  all  right.”  ^ 

And  even  more  pleasant  are  the  tele¬ 
grams,  of  brief  and  pithy  cheer,  thusly; 
“Am  going  to  need  an  experienced  man. 
Could  you  report  within  week.  Mail 
photo  tonight.”  “Or  (when  I  ask  for  a 
job  at  editing,  as  well  as  reporting) 
‘  can  you  come  to  copy  desk  immediately. 
Pay  fifty.  Please  answer.” 

The  reactions  of  editors— city  and 
managing— when  the  kinetic  reporter 
bids  farewell  are  unfailingly  exciting 
to  the  latter  and  a  spur  to  his  ego. 
WTiat  a  grand  feeling  it  is  to  turn 
down  flatly  an  offer  of  a  big  raise  in 
sal.iry  and  with  a  gesture  of  reckless¬ 
ness  trip  out  of  the  city  to  the  envy  of 
the  stay-at-homes.  How  much  more 
piquant  is  one’s  flourish  when  the  city 
editor  becomes  angry  and  offended  that 
one  has  remained  for  so  short  a  time 
and  leaves  on  so  short  a  notice.  One 
feels  then  amply  repaid  for  all  real  and 
imaginary  slights,  or  harsh  words  or 
overwork  ei^ured  during  the  condensed 
life  of  the  job.  One  goes  with  a  light 
heart,  a  springy  step  and  an  intoxicating 
eagerness  for  the  next  adventure. 


TO  HOLD  MUSIC  FESTIVAL 


Trip  to  Europe  Offered  by  New  York 
Graphic  in  Song  Contest 


A  trip  to  Europe  with  all  expenses  paid  ; 
and  a  cash  sum  in  addition  for  personal  r 
use  will  be  given  the  winner  of  “The 
Song  of  the  Year”  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Nerv  York  Graphic,  it  was  announed  t 
this  week.  This  contest  will  be  held  in 
connection  with  the  Macfadden  tabloid’s 
Music  Festival  to  be  held  in  Madison  f 
Square  Garden.  New  York,  March  29.  f 
The  award  w'ill  be  paid  to  any  song  I 
writer,  amateur  or  professional,  who  | 
composes  a  song  judged  to  be  the  song  ! 
of  the  year,  i 

*  Edwin  Franko  Goldman,  director  of  ' 
the  Goldman  Band,  is  in  charge  of  the 
festival  and  contest  for  the  Graphic,  and 
Mayor  James  J.  Walker,  of  New  York, 
will  be  honorary  chairman. 

A  junior  band  and  orchestra  contest 
will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
festival,  and  Irving  Berlin,  peorge 
Gershwin,  Gus  Edwards,  Percy  Wintench 
and  George  M.  Cohan  have  been  asked  to  , 
act  as  judges.  Full  details  of  the  festival  : 
have  not  yet  been  announced. 


HOOVER  TO  ATTEND  DINNER 

President  Hoover  is  listed  as  a 
at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  WTiiK 
House  Correspondents  Association  to  K 
held  at  the  Willard  Hotel,  March  o 
The  President’s  address  will  not  be  ina« 
public.  Senator  Pat  Harrison,  of  Mi^ 
sissippi,  will  be  anothe;r  speaker.  Wil¬ 
bur  Forrest,  of  the  New  York  HerpU 
Tribune,  is  president  of  the  associatwo- 
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The  Chicago  Even¬ 
ing  American  is  in 
its  ninth  year  of  cir¬ 
culation  leadership 
in  Chicago’s  even¬ 
ing  field — emphatic 
evidence  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  preference. 


The  City  of 
63d  and  Halsted 

The  intersection  of  63d  and  Halsted  Streets  is  the 
trading  center  of  a  neighborhood  population  of 
substantial  size  and  buying  power.  It  is  as  self-con¬ 
tained  as  a  city — and  as  definite  in  its  buying  habits. 

Just  as  one  city  differs  from  others  in  responsiveness 
to  various  types  of  merchandise  and  selling  tactics, 
so  does  63d  and  Halsted  differ  from  the  other  great 
neighborhood  markets  of  Chicago.  And  its  buying 
power  makes  it  extremely  worth  while  to  know 
wherein  it  differs. 

In  building  “A  Working  Manual  for  Sales  Control 
of  the  Chicago  Market”  the  Chicago  Evening  Ameri¬ 
can  revealed,  to  a  heretofore  unapproached  extent, 
facts  concerning  Chicago’s  great  neighborhood  mar¬ 
kets.  Properly  analyzed  and  used,  these  facts  dis¬ 
close  wide  new  avenues  to  greater  sales  in  Chicago. 
Sales  and  advertising  executives  will  not  regret  asking 
a  Boone  Man  about  those  facts. 


CHICAGO  EVEAIAG 

AMERICAN 

a  good  newspaper 

National  Representatives : 

RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 


s 
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LOCAL-NATIONAL  RATE  DIFFERENTIAL 
DISCUSSED  BY  CALIFORNIA  GROUP 


Coast  Publishers  Present  Widely  Divergent  Views  on  Ques¬ 
tion — Ford  A.  Chatters  Elected  President  at 
Annual  Convention  at  Long  Beach 


By  HAROLD  J.  ASHE 

PROLONGED  and  spirited  discussion  lished  or  not.  He  cited  the  experi^ce 
of  the  local-national  advertising  rate  of  the  Baltimore  News  and  American 
differential  was  one  of  the  high-spots  of  which  has  already  Uken  that  step.  Here- 
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Fokd  a.  Cbattebs 


H.  R.  JUOAB 


Hakvey  R.  Ling 


Caeeoll  H.  Smitb 


the  annual  convetition  of  the  jCalifornia 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  held 
Friday  and  Saturday  of  last  week  at 
Long  Beach.  No  action  was  taken  on 
the  rate  question,  the  opinions  of  the 
publishers  varying  w’idely. 

New  officers  of  the  association,  elected 
at  the  final  session,  are:  Ford  A  Chat¬ 
ters,  publisher  of  the  Lindsay  Gazette, 
president;  H.  R.  Judah,  Santa  Crtsz 
News,  first  vice-president;  Carroll  H. 
Smith,  La  Mesa  Scout,  second  vice- 
president;  J.  Sherman  McDowell,  /4/o- 
meda  Times  Star,  third  vice-president, 
and  Harvey  R.  Ling,  Burbank  Review, 
treasurer. 

Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  gov¬ 
erning  boards  were  elected  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year  as  follows: 

Los  Angeles  Board — Frank  M.  Keffer, 
Van  Nuys  News;  J.  L.  Matthews, 
Covina  Argus;  O.  M.  Cannon,  Santa 
Maria  Times;  Tobias  Larson,  Claremont 
Courier;  Harry  S.  Webster,  San  Ber¬ 
nardino  Sun  and  Telegram;  John  E. 
King,  Hemet  News;  Paul  Moore,  Red¬ 
lands  Facts;  M.  Z.  Remsburg,  Vista 
Press;  Thad  N.  Shaw,  Inglexvood 
News;  Leo  A.  Smith,  Santa  Panda 
Chronicle;  Clark  M.  Waite,  San  Pedro 
News  Pilot;  A.  W.  McBride,  Lahabra 
Star;  M.  D.  Witter,  Brawley  News. 

San  Francisco  Board — George  Morell, 
Palo  Alto  Times;  D.  A.  Weir,  Fairfield 
Solano  Republican;  W.  S.  Clawson, 
Exeter  Sun;  J.  H.  Crothers,  Eureka 
Humbolt  Times;  J.  R.  Galvin,  Richmond 
Independent;  M.  R.  Henry,  Livermore 
Herald;  Dm  Beebe,  Oroville  Mercury 
Herald;  Louis  Meyer,  Oakdale  Leader; 
George  Moore,  Lodi  Sentinel;  F".  J. 
O’Brien,  Chico  Enterprise;  J.  E.  Olm¬ 
sted,  Petaluma  Argus  Courier;  Fred 
Weybret,  Salinas  Index  Journal. 

At  the  dailies  session,  presided  over  by 
H.  R.  Judah,  Santa  Cruz  News,  four 
subjects  were  discussed :  “Metropolitan 
Advertising  in  Local  Newspapers,”  led 
by  Horace  Amphlett,  San  Mateo  Times; 
“Local  Advertising  Promotion,”  by 
Geor^  F.  Morell,  Palo  Alto  Times; 
“National-Local  Rate  Differential.”  led 
by  Robert  P.  Holliday,  Santa  Monica 
Outlook,  and  “Factory  Advertising  As¬ 
sessments,”  led  by  Allen  Griffin,  Mon¬ 
terey  Peninsula  Herald. 

Especially  prcmounced  and  radically 
divergent  views  were  expressed  from  the 
floor  following  Holiday’s  talk  on  Nation¬ 
al-Local  Rate  Differential. 

Holliday  cited  cases  out  of  his  own 
experience  at  Santa  Monica  showing  the 
difficulties  besetting  the  publisher  in  de¬ 
termining  the  proper  classification  of  ad¬ 
vertisers.  He  related  how  real  estate 
concerns  established  one-man  offices  in 
his  city  largely  to  gain  the  local  rate 
and  pointed  out  that  the  collection  risks 
were  greater  in  addition  to  the  rate  being 
lower.  Holliday  suggested  as  a  solution 
to  the  present  chaotic  condition  that  a 
manufacturers-retailers  differential  be 
substituted  for  the  present  foreign-local 
misleading  distinction.  This  would 
■dearly  classify  and  define  manufacturers 
as  such  whether  they  are  locally  estab- 


tofore,  he  pointed  out  that  the  News  and 
American  had  been,  and  other  Baltimore 
newspapers  still  are  giving  local  rate 
preference  to  local  manufacturers. 

Martin  Jensen,  Ventura  Star,  went  a 
step  furtlier  in  declaring  that  he  saw  no 
need  of  a  differential  of  any  kind.  He 
declared  the  differential  idea  as  being 
archaic  and  out  of  line  with  the  present 
trend  in  all  other  lines  of  business. 

“Other  merchants  have  one  price  to 
all,”  declared  Jensen.  “They  do  not  have 
one  price  for  one  customer  taking  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  and  a  different  price  for 
another  customer  taking  the  same  quan¬ 
tity. 

“If  an  inch  space  is  worth  56  cents  it 
is  not  worth  one  cent  more  nor  one  cent 
less.  There  must  be  some  reason  for 
rates.  There  is  no  rhyme  or  reason  for 
the  slightest  difference  between  national 
and  local  rates.” 

Jensen  emphasized  that  it  cost  as  much 
to  solicit  and  service  local  customers  of 
the  Ventura  Star  as  it  does  to  pay  the 
agencies,  so  that  the  differential  is  not 
justified  on  the  grounds  that  a  higher 
rate  is  required  to  meet  agency  commis¬ 
sions.  He  declared  that  with  one  rate 
prevailing  for  all  he  would  be  money 
ahead  of  national  advertising  if  he  paid 
fifteen  per  cent  and  two  and  even^  an¬ 
other  fifteen  to  a  special.  He  pointed 
out  that  collection  difficulties  and  losses 
were  practically  nil  with  national  adver¬ 
tisers  placed  through  agencies,  wherps 
every  publisher  has  thousands  standing 
out  among  local  advertisers. 

J.  F.  D.  Aue,  Whittier  News,  declared 
that  it  costs  him  only  five  per  cent  to  sell 
his  local  advertisers  as  against  fifteen 
per  cent  for  national.  “If  rates  are 
equalized  then  agencies  won’t  collect  from 
me,”  he  declared.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  agency  serves  the  advertising  pur¬ 
chaser  of  newspaper  space  and  not  the 
newspaper.  He  expressed  a  willingness 
to  set  national  copy  the  same  as  local 
and  that  mats  were  not  given  as  an  ac¬ 
commodation  to  publishers  but  to  get 
something  different  for  advertisers. 

Don  Thomas,  of  the  All  Year  Club  of 
Southern  California,  spoke  on  commun¬ 
ity  advertising,  following  the  opening  ad¬ 
dress  by  President  Justus  F.  Craemer  of 
the  Orange  News.  He  sketched  the  tre¬ 
mendous  tourist  appeal  of  the  state  which 
has  been  built  up  throughout  the  nation 
and  the  world  by  means  of  paid  adver¬ 
tising  largely  in  newspapers. 

At  noon  on  the  opening  day  a  lunch¬ 
eon  was  held  in  the  Cocoanut  Grove 
of  the  Breakers  Hotel.  Following  the 
luncheon  prize  cups  were  present^  to 
winners  in  two  contests.  John  B.  Hun- 
gerford  of  the  North  Hollywood  Press 
received  from  Norman  Chandler,  repre¬ 
senting  Harry  Chandler,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  loving  cup  donated  for  the  news¬ 
paper  having  the  best  front  page.  W. 
I..  Blair,  managing  editor  of  the  Pasa¬ 
dena  Star  News  accepted  on  behalf  of 
Charles  Prisk,  publisher,  the  cup  pre¬ 
sented  bv  Clinton  E.  Miller,  director  of 
the  California  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
for  the  best  editorial  page. 


In  the  front  page  competition  the  Van 
Nuys  News  ranked  second  and  the  San 
Fernando  Sun  third.  The  Santa  Rosa 
Democrat  was  second  in  the  editorial 
page  contest  with  the  Long  Beach  Press 
Telegram  third  and  the  Stockton  Record 
fourth.  The  most  important  meetings 
held  during  the  convention  were  the 
division  round  table  sessions  held  in  the 
afternoon  by  the  dailies,  weeklies’  and 
printers’  groups. 

The  weeklies’  round  table  was  presided 
over  by  Ford  A  Chatters.  M.  R.  Henry, 
Livermore  Gazette,  led  the  discussion  on 
“Circulation  .'\udit.”  “National  Local 
Rate  Differential”  was  led  by  George 
H.  Moore,  Lodi  Sentinel.  Grocer  C. 
Whyte,  Torrance  Herald,  led  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  “Special  Representation.” 

“Most  weekly  publishers  have  dis¬ 
carded  the  time-honored  practices  of  the 
old  circulation  liar,”  declared  Mr.  Chat¬ 
ters.  “He  now  has  a  bona-fide  list  of 
paid-up  subscriliers  whom  he  bills  regu¬ 
larly.  They  either  pay  or  they  are 
taken  off  the  circulation  rolls.  An  audit 
by  a  public  accountant,  relatively  inex- 
I^nsive  under  the  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  supervision,  gives  the  audited  news¬ 
paper  a  higher  rating  with  advertisers 
and  give  the  editor  cash  in  the  pocket — 
where  he  needs  it.  More  adequate  ad¬ 
vertising  representation  in  the  weekly 
field  unquestionably  is  one  of  the  needs 
of  the  small  city  publisher  and  the  first 
move  toward  getting  it  is  authentic  cir¬ 
culation.” 

Speakers  at  the  annual  banquet  in¬ 
cluded  Friend  W.  Richardson,  former 
governor  of  California,  and  president  of 
the  California  Press  Association ;  K.  C. 
Beaton,  who  spoke  on  “I  Thank  You”; 
Crombie_  Allen,  and  Gerry  Fitzgerald. 
Welcoming  addresses  were  delivered  by 
W.  F.  Prisk.  publisher  of  the  Long  Beach 
Press  Telegram,  and  Walter  H.  Case, 
managing  editor  of  the  Longbeach 
Morning  Sun.  and  Mavor  Oscar  Hauge 
of  I-ong  Beach.  Judge  Harlan  G.  Palmer, 
Ilolly'wood  Citizen,  was  toastmaster. 

The  principal  business  session  was 


held  on  Saturday.  Annual  reports  wer^ 
given  by  the  various  officers  and 
mittees  followed  by  an  address  on  “S' 
operative  Advertising”  delivered  bv  W 
B.  ^issinger,  advertising  manager  of 
California  Fruit  Growers’  Association. 

John  Long,  executive  secretary  in  I,;, 
report,  traced  the  growth  of  the  as^a 
tion  from  a  membership  of  184  me^c 
one  year  ago  to  its  present  total  of^Q 

In  his  financial  report  Harvey  R 
Ling,  Burbank  Review,  treasurer  saW 
an  audit  December  31  showed  tlutX 
a  balMce  on  hand  of 
$4,369.61  with  assets  listed  at  ViTfAta 
and  liabilities  of  $1,052.60.  Cash  i 
ceipts  for  the  year  1929  totaled  $29  671 
he  said.  ^ 

T  Webster,  chairman  of  the 

^s  Angeles  governing  body,  and  1 
Sherman  McDowell  of  the  San  Fran’ 
CISCO  governing  body  made  annual  re- 
I»rts  for  their  respective  committees 
Webster,  chairman  of  the  newsprint 
committee,  also  gave  a  report  on  prog¬ 
ress  made  by  that  committee. 

Ben  Read  presented  the  report  of 
Lotus  H.  London,  chairman  of  publicity 
control  bureau.  Thirty-three  non-profit 
organizations  have  been  publicized  bv 
the  bureau  and  many  of  these  have  been 
persuaded  by  Secretary  Long  to  pur¬ 
chase  advertising  space. 

Plans  to  get  through  legislation  on 
universal  libel  laws,  codifying  of  laws 
relating  to  newspapers  and  establishment 
of  a  legal  rate  for  legal  advertising  were 
reported  upon  by  Mr.  Chatters,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  legislative  committee. 

Saturday  afternoon  delegates  to  the 
convention  went  to  Los  Angeles  where 
they  joined  members  of  the  California 
Press  Association.  They  boarded  a  spe¬ 
cial  train,  135  strong,  bound  for  a  four- 
teen-day  trip  to  Mexico.  Former  Gov¬ 
ernor  Richardson  is  head  of  the  delega¬ 
tion  while  Walter  A.  Yarwood,  San 
Francisco  bureau  manager  for  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  will  officially  repre¬ 
sent  that  body. 

Those  not  making  the  trip  held  a  din¬ 
ner  at  the  Breakers  Saturday  evening. 


BRITISH  FACTS 
FOR  AMERICAN  ADVERTISERS 


Add  together  the  population  of  New  York,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  Los  Angeles.  Then 
take  Bridgeport  for  good  measure,  throw  in  Oskaloosa 
for  interest,  and  top  oflF  with  Deadwood. 

THERE,  in  these  cities  scattered  over  thousands  of  miles 
you  have  a  population  equal  to  that  of  London  and  its 
Home  Counties. 

THEN,  as  near  as  Boston  is  to  New  York,  you  come 
upon  Great  Britain’s  concentrated  industrial  cities,  with 
more  than  12  million  more  consuming  power. 

AGAIN,  as  near  as  Buffalo,  you  have  Glasgow  and  its 
trading  area  with  another  four  million. 

THE  SUNDAY  EXPRESS  offers  you  this  three-fold 
market,  with  the  outlying  millions  thrown  in  for  good 
measure. 


lExtirF00 


The  Forum  of  British  Thought  and  Action. 
Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc. 

Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives 
250  Park  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 

London  Paris  Berlin  Buenos  Aires 

This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  advertisements  presentina  the  world’s  most  con- 
centrated  market,  and  its  three-fold  voice — Great  Britain  and  the  Beaverbrook  Press. 
If  you  ore  interested  in  the  great  British  market  you  should  be  on  our  mailing 
hst  to  receive  our  series  of  booklets  on  horn  to  sell  forty  million  British. 
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ST.  LOUIS  DOG  MYSTERY  WRUNG  HEARTS, 
CREATED  STREAMER  STORIES  IN  PRESS 


But  It’s  Still  a  Mystery  to  Tired  Reporters  Who  Wrote 
Columns  of  Copy  on  Tortured  Animal — Tip  Came 
from  Humane  Society  Secretary 

By  R.  C.  SHROEDER 


WHEN’  a  small  fox  terrier  dop.  and  a 
dead  one  at  that,  gets  eight  columns 
of  space  in  a  metropolitan  newspaper  in 
one  edition,  and  holds  the  interest  of  the 
entire  country  for  more  than  two  weeks — 
Well,  it’s  a  mighty  good  dog,  not  to 
mention  a  mighty  good  dog  story. 

Anyhow,  St.  Louis  newspaper  men, 
who  have  been  tearing  their  hair,  run¬ 
ning  special  editions  and  turning  out 
throngs  of  star  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  on  the  case,  figure  that  it  was  a 
dog-gone  good  story. 

Circulation  men  in  St.  Louis  were 
pleased  because  the  story  jumped  circu¬ 
lations  upward  in  a  normally  dull  period. 

The  story  started  on  the  night  of  Dec. 
24,  when  Robert  F.  Sellar,  secretary  of 
the  Humane  Society  of  Missouri,  tele¬ 
phoned  the  Globe-Dcmocrat  office  that  he 
had  been  informed  of  an  emaciated  fox 
terrier,  with  its  mouth  sewed  shut,  and 
had  killed  it. 

Sellar  frequently  phones  items  to  the 
St.  Louis  papers  so  the  Globe-Democrat 
used  a  small  item  of  100  words  on  the 
dog  story  on  Christmas  morning.  Then 
all  folks  celebrated  Christmas. 

The  Post-Dispatch,  Star  and  Times, 
which  did  not  publish  on  Christmas  day, 
turned  to  the  story  with  mild  interest  on 
December  26.  They  were  surprised  to 
learn  that,  after  press  associations  had 
carried  the  story  out  over  the  country,  a 
stream  of  money  was  pouring  into  the 
Humane  Society  to  pay  for  the  discov- 
erv  of  the  inhuman  wretch  who  had 
sewed  the  dog’s  mouth. 

The  story  could  not  be  kept  off  page 
one. 

By  Dec.  27  the  reward  reached  $1,000 
— and  was  just  starting.  Donations  came 
from  New  York,  Canada,  California  and 
Texas  as  well  as  nearby  points. 

On  Dec.  30  the  reward  was  nearly 
$3,000. 

St.  Louis  attorneys  searched  statute 
books  to  learn  under  what  clause  the  per¬ 
petrator  of  the  outrage  could  be  pun¬ 
ished.  Police,  who  had  not  been  in¬ 
formed  of  the  case  by  Sellar,  entered  the 
case  through  public  pressure.  Prose¬ 
cuting  officials  declaimed  on  the  inhu¬ 
manity  of  sewing  up  dogs’  mouths. 

Meanwhile  Joseph  J.  McAuliffe,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Globe- Democrat,  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  story.  He  detailed 
Asa  Hutson,  political  editor  of  the  paper, 
and  a  corps  of  reporters,  to  investigate. 

On  Jan.  3  the  Glolie- Democrat  ap¬ 
peared  with  six  columns  of  matter — 
three  of  it  on  page  one — intimating  the 
story  w'as  a  mv'th,  started  by  Sellar. 
They  quoted  Dr.  R.  Emmett  Kane,  prom¬ 
inent  St.  Louis  surgeon,  as  saving,  “I  be¬ 
lieve  this  was  a  mythical  dog.”  Dr. 
Kane  further piore  said,  when  informed 
Sellar  had  killed  the  animal  with 
strychnine,  that  strychnine  causes  a  lin¬ 
gering  death  and  cruelty  was  involved  in 
its  death,  if  there  was  a  death.  He  said 
piercing  a  dog’s  hide  with  a  needle  vir¬ 
tually  was  impossible. 

Police  acknowledged  they  could  find 
no  trace  of  the  dog — which  Humane  So¬ 
ciety  officials  said  was  natural  as  police 
hadn’t  solved  several  recent  murders  in 
St.  Louis  either. 

But  the  war  w'as  on  and  the  dog 
story  outranked  all  others. 

News  editors  who  were  wondering  if 
a  dog  story  was  worth  a  page  one  ban¬ 
ner  soon  learned  that  it  was. 

Sellar  stated  he  did  not  know  the 
name  of  the  woman  who  first  told  him 
of  seeing  the  dog.  He  said  he  took  the 
animal's  body  to  the  citv  dump.  Ap¬ 
parently  there  was  no  confirmation  of  his 
story. 

But  the  Humane  Society  officials 
passed  resolutions  endorsing  their  secre¬ 
tary  and  offered  a  $500  reward  for  the 
woman  who  originally  told  of  seeing  the 
tortured  animal. 

Sidney  H.  Coleman,  president  of  the 


American  Humane  Society,  and  residing 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  appealed  to.  He 
decided  action  was  necessary  and  grabbed 
a  train  in  a  Paul  Revere  dash  to  St. 
Louis.  More  space!  Columns  of  it! 

On  Jan.  3  there  came  a  flash  that  the 
body  of  the  dog  had  been  uncovered  at 
the  city  dump. 

Reporters  and  photographers,  seizing 
taxicabs,  dashed  to  the  scene  with  offi¬ 
cials,  police  and  curious  ones.  The  trek 
resembled  the  dash  of  French  soldiers  in 
taxicabs  to  the  Marne  to  save  Paris  in 
the  late  war. 

A  boy  was  found  who  said  that  while 
in  digging  at  the  dump  he  had  noticed 
the  body  of  a  fox  terrier.  Scores  took 
up  shovels  and  picks  and  for  two  hours 
dug — in  vain.  The  only  authentic  in¬ 
formation  obtained  was  that  an  employe 
of  the  dump  had  noticed  a  peculiar 
odor.  But  this  couldn’t  be  photographed 
or  interviewed. 

On  Jan.  4,  as  the  shades  of  night  were 
falling,  and  press  wires  were  sparkling 
with  the  latest  dog  bulletins,  Coleman 
stepped  from  a  train,  studied  the  situa¬ 
tion,  and  issued  a  manifesto  that  he  had 
full  confidence  in  Sellar.  But  he,  too, 
wanted  to  see  the  woman  who  originally 
had  reported  seeing  the  tortured  dog. 

Meanwhile  the  Post-Dispatch,  noticing 
Dr.  Kane’s  learned  dissertation  of  in¬ 
humane  killing  of  animals,  quoted  au¬ 
thorities  to  the  effect  that  strychnine 
acted  quickly  and  as  nearly  painlessly  as 
anything  else.  Experts  were  in  a  furore. 

Then,  on  Jan.  5,  came  another  sensa¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Gladys  Cozart,  who  had  re¬ 
turned  to  the  city  after  a  Christmas  va¬ 
cation  in  Illinois  stepped  forward  and 
said  she  was  the  woman  who  reported 
the  dog  to  Sellar,  although  she  hadn’t 
noticed  its  mouth  was  sewed. 

Within  24  hours  the  papers  carried 
long  interviews  with  her,  her  grocers, 
her  relatives  and  business  friends. 

Every  angle  of  the  story  was  covered 
in  most  approved  fashion — and  eagerly 
read  by  the  public. 

The  Humane  Society  directors  met  and 
officially  voted  the  $500  reward  to  Mrs. 
Cozart  and  turned  back  to  the  perpetra¬ 
tor  of  the  original  cruelty  to  the  dog. 
The  reward  bv  this  time  has  passed 
$3,000. 

Daniel  R.  Fitzpatrick,  cartoonist  for 
the  Post-Dispatch,  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  run  a  cartoon  entitled, 
“The  Dog  Whose  Mouth  Should  Be 
Sewed  Up.”  The  picture  was  of  the 
dog  of  war. 

Alvin  Goldstein,  detectiv'e  sleuth  of 
the  Post-Dispatch ;  Bill  Gould  of  the 
Star :  and  Aaron  Bencsch  and  Bob  Stan- 
ard  of  the  Times  were  among  the  lead¬ 
ing  reporters  writing  reams  of  copy 
alxiiit  the  affair. 


“’ARF  PINT”  ON  CRUISE 

The  “’Arf  Pint,”  the  Chicc^o  Trib¬ 
une's  new  flying  yacht,  ushered  in  the  new 
year  by  flying  south  on  a  leisurely  trip 
to,  Miami,  Fla.  The  flight  was  made  in 
five  hops  in  as  many  days,  its  aim  being 
to  cover  the  scenic  spot's  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  valley  and  the  gulf  coast.  Those 
who  made  the  flight  in  the  “  ’Arf  Pint” 
included  Robert  \\’ood,  aviation  editor 
of  the  Tribune;  Capt.  Homer  Berry, 
pilot,  and  John  Mc.^ndrews,  radio 
operator. 


HISTORIC  PAPER  REVIVED 

The  first  issue  of  the  revived  Williams¬ 
burg  Gazette,  the  first  newspaper  South 
of  the  Potomac  River,  founded  in  1736 
by  William  Parks,  has  appeared  at  Wil- 
liam.sburg,  Va.  J.  A.  Osborne  Vir- 
ginia-Canadian  newspaper  man,  is  the 
editor.  The  old  masthead  used  by  Parks 
is  reproduced  in  the  present  five-column 
page.  The  first  number  contained  20 
pages. 


STORY  PHONED  BETWEEN 
TALLEST  STRUCTURES 

Laurence  hills,  editor  of 

the  IS  etc  York  Herald,  Paris, 
European  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  was  a  party  to  a 
telephone  call  between  two  of  the 
tallest  man-built  structures  in  the 
world  last  week  when,  while  sta¬ 
tioned  atop  the  Eiffel  Tower  in 
Paris,  he  was  called  from  New 
York  by  Christian  Lie,  who  was 
on  the  seventy-third  floor  of  the 
new  Chrysler  building. 

Mr.  Lie.  distributor  of  Chrysler 
automobiles  in  Paris,  had  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  several  months’  tour  of 
the  United  States  studying  general 
business  conditions,  and  he  gave 
Mr.  Hills  an  optimistic  report  of 
business  conditions  here,  which 
was  printed  the  following  morning 
in  the  Paris  Herald.  Mr.  Lie  was 
900  feet  above  the  ground  and 
Mr.  Hills  almost  1,000. 


SPONSORING  AD  INSTITUTE 


Charles  W.  Mears  to  Direct  Lecture 
Course  for  Local  Merchants 

The  Chicago  Ez’ening  American  has 
announced  it  will  conduct  a  Retail  Ad¬ 
vertising  Institute,  dedicated  to  the  retail 
advertisers  of  Chicago,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Charles  W.  Mears,  director  of 
institutes  in  several  other  cities.  It  will 
open  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  21,  in  the 
Bal  Tabarin  of  the  Hotel  Sherman  and 
will  continue  every  Tuesday  evening 
until  May  6. 

Assisting  Mr.  Mears  will  be  a  group 
of  speakers  all  of  whom  are  authorities 
in  the  allied  fields  of  advertising  and 
merchandising,  including  Amos  Parrish, 
Homer  J.  Buckley,  Buckley-Dement 
Company,  Chicago ;  Professors  R.  C. 
Borden  and  A.  C.  Busse,  and  Ralph  L. 
Yonker,  advertising  manager,  the  J.  L. 
Hudson  Company,  Detroit. 


WILL  TAKE  “GAG"  LAW 
TO  SUPREME  COUOT 

Col.  McCormick,  as  A.  N.  P,  A  C 
mitlee  Head,  Will  Be  Uade,  u" 
Fight  to  Prove  Illegality  of 
Minnesota  Law 


the  Minnesota  State  Supreme  Court 
reconsider  the  question  of  the  const! 
tutionahty  of  the  state’s  newspaper  suiC 
pression  act  Col.  Robert  R.  ^^cCorraick 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
nounced,  as  chairman  of  the  freedomTf 
the  press  committee  of  the  American 
newspaper  Publishers  Association,  a  plan 
for  carrying  the  case  to  the  Supr^ 
Court  at  Washington.  The  court  will 
be  asked  to  nullify  the  “gag”  law,  under 
which  the  Saturday  Press  of  Minneapolis 
was  silenced  by  an  injunction. 

The  act  has  been  upheld  in  four  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  Minnesota  courts  since  a 
County  Attorney  obtained  an  injunction 
under  it  against  a  paper  which  criticized 
him.  It  was  sponsored  by  a  legislator 
who,  five  years  ago,  sought  to  silence 
a  now  deceased  editor  who  was  attackine 
him.  * 

The  Saturday  Press,  published  by  J. 
M.  Near  and  Howard  A.  Guilford,  was 
suspended  in  1927.  It  had  attacked  what 
it  alleged  was  a  gambling  and  general 
racket  business  in  Minneapolis,  and  had 
asserted  that  this  situation  was  being 
tolerated  by  the  city  administration  and 
law  enforcement  heads. 


ADVERTISING  MEN  TO  MEET 

The  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Department  of  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association,  to  be  held 
at  Syracuse,  Feb.  24-25,  will  be  devoted 
entirely  to  a  program  of  questions  and 
discussion.  No  special  speakers  will 
heard,  according  to  the  announcement  of 
M.  R.  Miller,  Batazna  Daily  News, 
president  of  the  group. 


DAILY  STRIP 
AND 

COLOR  PAGE 

^  A'E'Haywatd 

‘"Any  paper  needing  a  feature  to  add  punch  to  its  comic 
page  would  make  no  mistake  in  putting  on  SOMEBODY’S 
STEVOG.”— ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION. 

"The  ISews  has  used  SOMEBODY’S  STENOG  for  years 
and  values  it  very  highly.” — CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS. 

"SOMEBODTS  STENOG  is  one 
of  the  greatest  comics  of  the  day. 

Every  girl  in  business  appreciates 
it  and  et'ery  boss.  too.  We  find  it 
habit-forming.  It  makes  friends 
and  holds  them.” — NEW  YORK 
GRAPHIC. 

“Has  been  the  permanent 
favorite  from  the  start, 
and  occupies  the  top  of 
the  page.” —  NEWARK 

LEDGER. 

“The  best  piece  of  comic 
work  now  running.” — 

TACOMA  LEDGER. 

“Hayward  seems  to  have 
the  faculty  of  always  strik¬ 
ing  twelve.” — WORCES¬ 
TER  GAZETTE. 

Ledger;  Syndicate 

Independence  Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^  Advertisers  seeking  new  sales 
"  records,  in  keeping  with  the 
,  ^  abpve  normal  prosperity  and 
progress  of  Oklahoma  City 
§  and  its  million-person  market, 
^  will  find  that  the  first  reason, 
^  and  perhaps  the  best  among 
many  good  reasons,  for  select¬ 
ing  the  Oklahoman  and  Times 
to  do  their  1930  selling  in  this 
area  is  this: 

In  the  26  counties  of  the  A.B.C.  68-mile  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Market  the  Oklahoman  and  Times 
give  advertisers  a  5,000  greater  circulation 
daily  than  the  combined  circulations  of  all  20 
other  daily  papers  published  in  this  area,  in¬ 
cluding  the  third  Oklahoma  City  newspaper. 

This  larger  circulation  of  the  Oklahoman  and 
Times  represents  not  only  some  23,000  more 
people,  but  because  of  the  editorial  excellence 
and  prestige  of  the  Oklahoman  and  Times,  it 
gives  advertisers  a  much  more  effective  circu¬ 
lation  at  a  single,  smaller  cost! 


'ft  V 


■(RiStVC. 


THE  DAILY JIKLAHOIHAIM 
OKLAHOM/fiCITY  TIHES 

^he  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 
THE  OKLAHOIVIA  FARIVf  ER-STOCKIVIAN 


E  Kati  Sptctal  AdvertisinjJ  k$enc>/-A/eu/York  Chuaqo  Dttroit  Atlanta  Kamaf  CUtf  Dedtas  San Franrifco 
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TASCHEREAU  BLAMES  INTERNATIONAL 
FOR  DEFEAT  OF  NEWSPRINT  PRICE  RISE 

Declares  in  Speech  from  Throne  That  5-Year  Contract  With 
Hearst  Kept  Other  Companies  at  $55  Price — Hints  of 
Reprisal  Through  Higher  Stumpage  Duties 

CALLING  the  $55  price  for  newsprint  president  of  the  International  Paper 
entirely  to  low,  Premier  Taschereau  Company  what  I  have  said  to  the  house, 
of  Quebec  scored  International  Paper  If  to  the  gentlemen  referred  to,  this  is 


Company  for  signing  a  five-year  contract 
with  the  Hearst  Newspapers  in  his  an- 


a  prayer  I  can  understand  their  disasters. 
The  Almighty  cannot  be  touched  by  their 


nual  speech  from  the  throne,  Jan.  15.  In  supplications.  I  will  add  finally  that  we 


expressing  his  displeasure  at  the  agree¬ 
ment,  the  Premier  intimated  that'  Inter¬ 
national  might  be  made  to  suffer  for  its 
actions  through  an  increase  in  stumpage 


owe  nothing  to  the  International,  that  it 
owes  us  nothing.  We  are  therefore  very 
free  in  our  relations  with  the  company.” 
Entering  the  portion  of  his  speech 


duties,  which  may  be  tripled  or  doubled,  dealing  with  the  newsprint  situation, 
with  the  increase  ‘‘not  necessarily  uni-  Mr,  Tascherau  reviewed  the  poliev  of 
form  for  all.”  the  provincial  government  in  forbidding 

The  Premier  declared  the  $55  price  the  export  of  raw  materials  and  power 
makes  it  impossible  for  some  companies  developed  in  its  domain.  _  He  talked  of 
to  pay  their  dividends  and  hinders  re-  the  investrnent  of  American  capital  in 
forestation  and  forestry  protection  be-  the  newsprint  mills  of  the  province  and 
cause  the  margin  of  profit  is  so  small  the  consequent  expansion  of  the  industry, 
that  it  is  only  with  difficulty  the  fixed  He  defended  the  administration  against 
charges  can  be  met.  Continuing,  he  said :  charges  of  opponents  that  the  government 
“The  harm  comes,  I  may  say,  from  an  |s  responsible  for  over-production  in  the 
untimely  contract  made  by  the  Interna-  industry  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
tkmal  Paper  Company  with  the  Hearst  that  no  forestry  concessions  have  been 
interests,  a  contract  for  five  years  at  $55.  sold  for  three  years. 

It  is  this  contract,  which  it  seems  im-  Then  criticizing  the  rnanufacturers  for 
possible  to  get'  rid  of,  that  is  the  cause  over-expansion,  he  said: 
of  the  trouble,  for  it  fixes  a  price  **I  do  not  wish  to  throw  blan«  upon 
iilVhe  United  States  which  all  wish  to  anyone,  but  the  manufacturers  of  paper 
obtain.  I  said  an  untimely  contract  but  have  perhaps  opened  the  d^r  of  their 


it  is  an  imprudent  one  as  well,  if  we  wish 
to  give  a  character  of  permanence  to  our 


industries  too  wide  to  bankers  and 
brokers,  bringing  as  a  consequence  infla- 


foreslry  concessions.  On  the  other  hand,  tion  and  speculation. 


the  stumpage  duties  are  left  entirely  to 
our  discretion,  and  may  be  doubled  or 


A.  R.  Graustein,  president  of  Inter¬ 
national,  declined  to  comment  upon  Pre¬ 


tripled  tomorrow  according  to  the  terms  mier  Taschereau  s  criticism  of  his  com- 
of  the  licenses  themselves,  and  the  in-  P^oy  s  contract  with  Heapt,  when  he 
crease  is  not  necessarily  uniform  for  all.  arrived  m  _  Montreal  Wednesday.  He 


Many  circumstances  may  influence  our 
decision  on  that  subject'. 


also  remained  silent  concerning  the 
possibility  of  American  publishers  seek- 


“I  will  admit,  frankly,  that  I  do  ^  develop  European  sources  of 

not  understand  how  a  company  could  i^wsprmt  supply  as  was  intimated  in 
engage  itself  for  five  years  to  sell  its  special  meeting  of  a  group  of  pub- 
paper  at  a  fixed  price  when  it  does  not  lishers  in  New  York  last  week, 
know  how  much  its  raw  material  is  to  .  Other  newrprmt  manufacturers,  refus- 
cost,  and  that  it  may  have  to  count  on  ‘o  be  quoted  on  the  latter  question 
the  ill-will  of  the  government  which  has  ‘^is  week,  expressed  the  unified  opinion 
furnished  it  and  which  holds  it  respon-  publishers  consideration  of  out- 


BRISBANE  SUIT  SETTLED 

Agreement  Reached  in  Action  Against 

Four  Director*  of  Defunct  Daily 

The  suit  of  Courtland  Smith  as  ^- 
signee  for  Arthur  Brisbane  in  an  action 
to  recover  $25,000  from  four  former  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  defunct  Elisabeth  (N.J.) 
Times,  has  been  settled  out  of  court,  it 
was  announced  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  14  on  the  second  day  of  the  hear¬ 
ings.  Neither  counsels  for  the  persons 
involved  nor  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Young  would  divulge  the  terms  of  set¬ 
tlement. 

When  hearings  opened  Jan.  13  Max 
D.  Steuer,  attorney  for  Mr.  Smith, 
charged  that  Mr.  Brisbane  had  sold  the 
Elizabeth  Times  to  Moses  Annenberg, 
Harry  Braelow,  Joseph  P.  Bannon  and 
Herbert  Kramer  with  the  understanding 
that  they  were  to  pay  $88,000  for  the 
property  from  profits  made.  Later,  Mr. 
Steuer  alleged,  Mr.  Brisbane  endorsed  a 
note  for  $25,000  for  them  and  when 
they  failed  to  meet  it  was  compelled  to 
make  good  that  amount. 

PERKINSON  REJOINS  HEARST 

Preston  W.  Perkinson,  formerly  with 
the  New  York  American  and  New  York 
World  and^  recently  with  the  Philadel- 
phta  Public  Ledger,  rdturned  to  the 
Hearst  Organization  on  Jan.  1  as 
classified  advertising  manager  of  the 
Washington  Times  and  Herald. 

PAPERS  NAME  “SPECIAL” 

Burke,  Kuipers,  Mahoney  &  Payne, 
Inc.,  203  North  Wabash  avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago,  have  been  appointed  eastern  adver¬ 
tising  representatives  of  the  Gilroy 
(Cal.)  Gazette  and  the  Hanford  (Cal.) 
Journal. 

DEVINE-TENNEY  NAMED 

The  Lorain  (O.)  Daily  Journal,  has 
appointed  the  Devine-Tenney  Corpora¬ 
tion,  New  York,  Chicago  and  Des- 
Moines,_  as  its  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  effective  Feb.  1. 


papers  doubled  the  price  of  their  papers; 
when  the  price  fell  to  $55  I  do  not  be¬ 


lieve  these  gentlemen  reduced  their  sub-  Leader,  the  Perry  (Okla.)  Dculy  Journal 
scription  prices  in  consequence.  May  I  and  other  papers. 


add  also,  if  my  information  is  exact,  that 
if  the  price  of  paper  is  raised  to  $60,  our 


Our  servuce  so  exposed  copy 
desks  to  full  authentic  de¬ 
tails  that  newspapers  broke 
out  with  timely  informative 


Your  readers  will  get 
feverish  over  science  if 


SCIENCE  SERVICE 

Washington,  D.  C. 


COACHES  advertisers 
ON  CLUB  WlELDlh^ 

Rochester  Agency  U*e»  “High  Po*. 
ered”  Methods  in  Getting  Name  of 
Product,  Advertised  in  Magsain, 
and  Radio,  Into  Newspapers 

local  advertisers 
to  club  newspapers  into  submission 
was  revealed  this  week  in  a  letter  sent 
out  by  Hughes,  Wolff  &  Co.,  Ses^" 

(N.  Y.)  advertising  agenc;,T"£ 

owners  selling  “Wilbur  Coon”  shoe. 
The  letter  follows; 

‘‘We  know  you  want  to  get  all  the 
publicity  possible  for  the  Wilbur  Coon 
radio  broadcasting  now  being  done.  The 
more  publicity  given  these  programs  the 
more  sales  you  and  we  will  make  ’ 
“Therefore,  please  see  that  your  news¬ 
papers  list  the  program  as  ‘Wilbur 
Coon  Players.’  If  the  newspaper  will 
add  ‘in  The  Eternal  Question,’  so  much 
the  better,  but  insist  on  ‘Wilbur  Coon 
Players’  anyway.  Don’t  let  them  use 
merely  ‘The  Eternal  Question’  or  ‘same 
as  WEAF,’  or  ‘Dramatic  Sketch’  or  any¬ 
thing  similar.  If  you,  as  an  advertiser 
insist,  we  know  they  will  consent  to 
your  wishes. 

“Secondly,  call  up  the  solicitor  of  the 
newspaper  you  use  and  ask  him  to  run 
the  enclosed  news  story  about  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Newspapers  give  publicity  to 
other  advertisers  and  it’s  your  turn  now. 

“Please  act  on  these  two  suggestions 
promptly — while  you  are  thinking  of  it" 
George  C.  Marcley,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Star,  commented  on  the  letter  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“So  far  as  I  know  the  only  advertis¬ 
ing  Wilbur  Coons  is  doing  is  with 
radio  and  possibly  with  the  magazines. 
They  supply  dealers  with  mats  whid 
the  dealer  must  pay  for  in  newspapers. 
This,  however,  only  takes  the  place  of 
some  other  advertising  the  dealer  might 
run  and  in  no  way  increases  the  news¬ 
paper  linage.” 


sible  for  the  troubles  encountered  by  the  sj^e  sources  of  supply  represents  an 
industry  ”  effort  to  throw  a  scare  into  the 

Defending  the  Canadian  paper  com-  Canadian  mill  owners, 
panies  and  answering  charges  that  he 

“went  on  his  knees”  to  International,  LOUISIANA  DAILY  SOLD 

Premier  Taschereau  declared:  _ 

“Ut  it  be  well  noted  that  there  is  no  CrowIey  Signal  Acquired  by  J.  H, 
combine  among  our  manufacturers,  nor  j  a  •  » 

any  intention  on  their  part  to  control  Skewe*  and  Associate* 

the  market.  They  want  only  a  reason-  The  Crowley  (La.)  Daily  Signal  and 
able  price  for  their  paper.  Shall  I  add  the  Crowley  Weekly  Signal  were  sold 
that  during  the  war,  when  the  price  of  recently  to  James  H.  Skewes  and  As- 
paper  was  $140,  the  proprietors  of  news-  sociates,  by  W.  W.  Duson.  Mr.  Skewes 


is  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Meridian 
(Miss.)  Star,  the  Ixiurel  (Miss.)  Daily 


Orville  E.  Priestly,  of  the  Perry  Jour¬ 
nal,  is  associated  in  the  enterprise  as  a 


people,  our  workmen  included,  will  re-  stockholder  and  will  serve  in  active  man- 
ceive  around  $16,000,000  more.  So,  as  agement  of  the  publiption.  The  Crow- 
the  advertisements  in  the  United  States  ley  Signal  was  established  in  1887. 

bring  around  $800,000,000,  the  news-  -  - - - — 

papers  will  have  only  to  increase  their 
rates  two  per  cent,  which  is  insignificant 

in  view,  above  all,  of  the  peace  and  sta-  sT dliOT 

bility  which  will  result.  ^  ^ 

“The  newspaper  proprietors  should  not  HCVCi  • 

forget'  that  the  ruin  of  the  small  inde¬ 
pendent  mills  will  inevitably  create  trusts  ^  , 

at  whose  mercy  they  will  be,  and  as  Our  service  SO  exposed  copy 

with  copper,  the  price  will  become  ex-  .  .  .  r  n  authentic  de- 

cessive.  If  that  is  the  hope  of  certain  ™  autnentic  ae 

companies  they  may  rest  assured  that  tails  that  newspapers  broke 
they  will  meet'  the  governments  of  On¬ 
tario  and  Quebec  in  their  path,  these  tvvo  OUt  with  timely  informative 
governments  being  fully  in  accord  in  . 

Uieir  policy  on  this  subject.  Stories. 

“I  appeal  to  fair  play  and  the  business 
sense  of  our  neighbors  to  the  south  to  Your  readers  will  get 

^ke  prosi^rous  and  conserve  this  fine  feverish  over  science  if 

forestry  industry,  the  second  industry  of 
Canada,  in  the  future  of  which  they  are 
vitally  interested  as  principal  consumers. 

“Men  of  fertile  imagination  but  with  c/^Tirvi/~'ir  dyuTrii"*!? 

whom  the  sense  of  truth  fades  before  oEKVlGll« 

political  necessities  have  cried  out  loudly  Washinston,  D.  C. 

that'  I  went  on  my  knees  before  Mr. 

Graustein  at  New  York,  I  said  to  the 


Wood  Service  Men 
Prove  Wood  Claims 

WHEIN  we  tell  you  that  Wood 
Dry  Mats  will  meet  every  de¬ 
mand  for  a  better  printed  paper,  we 
stand  ready  to  back  that  claim,  with 
a  Wood  Service  Man  trained  by  long 
experience.  He  is  a  practical  man. 
He  knows  and  can  show  your  men 
how  to  get  best  results  from  Wood 
Dry  Mats.  Let  us  send  him  to  your 
plant — ^wherever  you  are  located. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.Y. 


Moistentaf 

Equipment 


;WOOD^ 

-  Dmr  _ 

b  "j| 

ALWAYS  UNIFOUM 


Cork  and  Fsit 
Molding  BlanksU 


No.  64  Porting  Po»d« 
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The  DE^ER  POST 

Breaks  All  Adverti^ng 
Records  in  1929 

Advertising  in  19^....  9y425y052  Lines 

GAIN  Iy009y260  Lines 

Total  National  Display  a  A  Afi  A  «  • 

Advertising  in  1929 .  LinCS 

GAIN  Over  1928  .  .  .  .  563,108  Lines 

Advertising  in  1929. . . .  3,119,900  Lines 

480,396  Lines 

Total  Advertising  1929 .  4  ^  T  * 

Total  Gains  Over  1928 .  4%  ^ A  1  * 

(Not  Including  Legal  Notices)  ^  ^  m  "^s  AdUMwS 

Total  Advertising  1929 .  4  ^  C  f  Y  S 

(Including  54,152  Lines  Legal  Notices)  ^  ^  YdllY  wS 

For  the  Last  Quarter  of  a  Century  There  Has  Not  Been  a  Line  of  Free,  Complimentary 
or  Exchange  Advertising  in  The  Denver  Post 

CIRCULATION 

The  Denver  Post  covers  its  territory  with  Denver  as  a  center  in  a 
radius  of  five  hundred  miles  in  every  direction  practically  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  newspapers.  The  Denver  Post  Home  Circulation 
is  the  Greatest  Per  Capita  Coverage  of  Any  Newspaper  in  America 

Daily  Average  Paid  Circulation  for  Dec.,  1929  -  1799882 
Sunday  Average  Paid  Circulation  for  Dec.,  1929  -  286,307 

Publisher^  Representatives 

LORENZEN  &  THOMPSON,  INC. 

CHICAGO— 908  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.  KANSAS  CITY— 306  Coca  Cola  Bldg. 

122  South  Michigan  Blvd.  ATLANTA — 906-909  Walton  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK— Berkeley  Bldg.  SAN  FRANCISCO— 318  Kohl  Bldg. 

19  West  44th  Street.  LOS  ANGELES— 846  South  Broadway. 
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U.  S.  HAS  ABLEST  FOREIGN  REPORTERS 
KALTENBORN  TELLS  PRESS  CRITICS 

No  Country  in  the  World  Served  as  Well  He  Declares  at  Florida 
Institute — Villard  and  Prof.  Brown  Call  Coverage 
Careless  and  Inadequate 


{Special  to  Editok  &  Publisher) 

WINTER  PARK,  Fla.,  Jan.  11— A 
”  vigorous  defense  of  American  news¬ 
papers  and  press  associations,  which  had 
borne  the  brunt  of  criticism  and  sug¬ 
gestion  from  speakers  in  a  week-long  dis¬ 
cussion  of  “The  Formation  of  Public 
Opinion,”  climaxed  the  session  here  of 
the  second  annual  Institute  of  Statesman¬ 
ship  at  Rollins  college. 

In  the  final  general  conference  on 
"What  Should  Be  the  Relation  of  the 
Press  to  Foreign  Policy?”  H.  V.  Kal- 
tenborn  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  answered 
critics  of  editors,  news  associations  and 
foreign  correspondents  with  the  state¬ 
ment  "I  get  heartily  tired  when  I  hear 
talk  about  newspapers  as  if  they  were 
organized  without  mundane  obligations. 
They  are  business  organizations  and  have 
to  be  run  as  such.” 

Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  editor  of 
The  Nation  and  for  more  than  a  score 
of  years  editor  of  the  New  Y’ork  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  had  charged  editors  with 
carelessness  in  the  handling  of  foreign 
news  and  Philip  Marshall  Brown,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  International  Law,  Princeton, 
had  given  an  outline  of  what  he  termed 
the  inadequacies  of  news  men  covering 
important  fields  abroad.  It  was  in 
answer  to  these  that  Mr.  Kaltenborn 
spoke. 

Earlier  in  the  week.  Dr.  Ernest  H. 
Gruening,  editor  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Ne^i's  had  criticized  the  great  news 
Mrvices  of  this  country  for  providing 
inade(|uate  and  unsatisfactory  coverage 
of  I^tin  America  as  well  as  the  character 
and  ability  of  the  correspondents  of  these 
services  in  Mexico. 

“The  editor  cannot  be  sure  what  in¬ 
fluences  may  actuate  the  American  cor¬ 
respondent  sending  dispatches  which  are 
played  up  in  the  news  columns  nor  the 
character  of  the  correspondents,  nor  what 
social  and  political  influences  may  be 
warping  their  dispatches,  even  though 
they  desire  to  be  honest  and  perhaps 
thinks  he  is  furnishing  unbiased  reports,” 
w'as  Mr.  Villard’s  comment. 

“Shall  we  ever  be  able  to  blot  out  of 
the  consciousness  of  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  the  hideous  lies  that  have  been  printed 
about  the  Russian  government?  What 
has  lieen  true  of  Russia  has  been  true  of 
Mexico.  Haiti,  Nicaragua  and  Germany. 
In  Haiti  for  several  years  the  two 
American  press  representatives,  tho.se  of 
the  Associated  Press  and  the  Unitetl 
Press  were  officers  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps  or  government  officials. 
You  can  judge  for  yourself  how  much 
criticism  of  the  .\merican  occupation  has 
reached  the  American  people  and  how 
thoroughly  and  understandingly  the 
Haitian  side  has  been  presented  to  the 
American  public.”  he  concluded. 

Prof.  Brown,  who  has  lieen  in  the  dip¬ 
lomatic  service,  said:  “The  source  of 


reliable  information  concerning  our 
foreign  relations  must  necessarily  be  the 
daily  reports  from  foreign  corres¬ 
pondents.  You  will  find  these  reports 
incredible  in  length  and  variety.  It 
would  not  seem  unfair  to  state  that  the 
American  ideal  would  seem  to  be 
quantity  rather  than  quality.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  method  involves,  too,  a  laborious  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  facts  presented.  Such 
interpretation  naturally  is  vitiated  from 
the  start  by  the  fact  that  one  may  well 
question  the  competence  of  the  reporter 
in  a  given  instance  to  indulge  in  any  such 
opinions.  One  is  overwhelmed  in  some 
cases  by  the  obvious  intent  of  the  reporter 
to  present  an  argument  to  influence  the 
reader  in  order  to  obtain,  if  possible,  an 
immediate  reaction  favorable  to  the 
course  of  action  under  consideration. 
This  is  in  evidence  in  the  monthly  state¬ 
ments  emanating  from  the  League  of 
Nations. 

“The  true  function  of  the  press  with 
respect  to  our  foreign  relations  may  be 
said  to  serve  as  a  mirror  reflecting  facts. 
It  will  thus  be  educating  the  people  to 
use  their  own  critical  faculty  in  the 
analysis  of  facts  and  the  formation  of 
sound  conclusions.  I  hold  that  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  events  is  m^jnly  an  edi¬ 
torial  function  to  be  distinguished  very 
clearly  from  the  statement  of  facts. 
Here,  again,  one  may  seriously  question 
whether  many  editors  are  competent  to 
fulfill  this  very  important  function  of 
interpretation.  What  we  are  asking  for, 
and  have  a  right  to  ask  for,  is  informa¬ 
tions  based  upon  exact  facts.  As  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  we  desire  to  reach  our  own 
conclusions  concerning  foreign  policy  and 
do  not  wish  to  have  them  forced  on  us 
by  indirect  methods  through  the  medium 
of  newspaper  reporters.” 

Prof.  Brown  briefly  described  the  type 
of  reporter  whom  he  considered  ideal  for 
news  work  .abroad,  basing  his  ideal,  he 
stated.  up<m  certain  great  European  news 
men  he  had  known.  He  declared  that 
the  ideal  rejwrter  should  be  a  college 
man,  trained  in  the  methods  of  scholarly 
research,  that  he  should  be  educated  in 
ancient,  modern  and  European  history, 
geography,  economics,  science,  interna¬ 
tional  law,  with  a  rich  background  of 
knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  one  other 
language  than  English,  a  long  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  journalistic  technique  and  have  as 
well  the  makings  of  a  diplomat  with  the 
ability  to  command  the  respect  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  great  statesmen. 

“There  isn't  a  country  in  the  world  as 
well  served  by  news  agencies  as  the 
I  nited  States.”  was  Mr.  Kaltenborn’s 
answer.  “A.  P.  men  for  example,  are 
comparatively  free  from  bias;  as  free 
as  is  humanly  possible.  You  can’t  ex¬ 
pect  a  human  being  to  divorce  himself 
from  his  own  point  of  view.  What  are 
fact.s,  anyhow?  The  hardest  thing  to  get. 
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“You  can’t  expect  a  press  association 
to  maintain  ideal  men  everywhere  all 
the  time.  How  could  you  get  a  man  with 
all  that  background?  Even  a  college 
professor  would  have  to  be  remarkable 
to  know  all  those  subjects. 

“The  foreign  correspondent  has  the 
question  of  his  own  patriotism  to  think 
of,  too.  In  Haiti,  for  example,  the  cor¬ 
respondents  know  that,  taken  on  the 
whole,  a  good  job  has  been  done  eco¬ 
nomically  by  the  United  States.  There 
hasn’t  been  any  important  news  there 
which  has  not  been  well  covered  except 
during  the  great  war,  when  the  eyes  and 
energies  of  all  of  us  were  of  necessity 
focused  upon  Europe.  The  question  of 
censorship  interferes,  too.  Either  a  man 
sends  what  he  can,  or  he  gets  kicked 
out  as  did  Karl  Shaeffer,  the  great 
German  correspondent  who  was  thrown 
out  of  Russia  for  the  very  fair,  balanced 
copy  he  sent  out. 

“The  most  dangerous  thing  in  the 
world  is  to  leave  reporting  to  a  small 
group.  The  best  way  is  to  learn  what 
is  going  on.  We  have  done,  I  think,  as 
good  a  job  in  foreign  affairs  as  in  any 
branch  of  journalism.  The  mistakes  of 
our  foreign  correspondents  are  not  those 
of  venality,  indifference  or  violent  preju¬ 
dice  but  of  judgment.  I  would  rather 
be  served  by  American  press  men  than 
by  the  great  foreign  ‘prima  donnas.’ 
Furthermore,  we  are  better  served,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  with  news  from  foreign  capitals 
than  foreign  capitals  are  served  with 
news  from  the  United  States.” 

The  question  of  propaganda  and  its 
effects  on  public  opinion  were  the  chief 
subject  of  interest  at  the  Institute  with 
a  number  of  conferences,  conducted  by 
Prof.  Clyde  L.  King  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  on  the  ways  by  which 
propaganda  is  put  over  and  a  final  gen¬ 
eral  conference  on  the  control  of 
propaganda  at  which  Mr.  Villard  lauded 
“the  vigorous  campaign  being  made  in 
EniTOR  &  PuBi.iSHER  against  the  practice 
of  press  agent  hand-outs  and  of  free 
publicity  for  certain  advertisers  whose 
revenue  means  a  good  deal  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  newspaper. 


^ormously  if  it  employed 
tel  igence  on  its  copy  desks  to  cat 
ful  but  selfish  propaganda  such  as  fr!' 
qu^tly  slips  into  dailies  with  its  charaS^ 
not  understood  by  the  subordiS^7 
tor  who  passes  it:  or  the  cbii.f 
who  reads  it  next  day  in  his\wn  S' 
umns;  intelligence  enough,  plus  imegS 
enough  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  mL, 
columns  by  self-seeking  interests ’’h! 
said.  ’ 

Other  speakers  on  censorship,  current 
developments  in  the  press  and  control 
of  propaganda  were:  C.  K 
Cleveland  Press;  George  Fort 
Chammoga  (fenn.) 

Rosewater,  former  editor.  Omaha  Ber 
E.  Stuart  Crawford,  New  York 
Tribune;  F.  B.  Stoneman,  Miami  HeraU- 
and  Dr  Vic»K  .V  Belaunde  ol  Ki 
University  and  editor  of  the  Mercurio 
Peruano,  of  Lima,  Peru. 


MISSOURIANS  ELECT  SHOOP 


Northwest  Group  Names  Albany 
Capital  Publisher  President 

Joe  D.  Shoop  of  the  Albany  Capital 
was  elected  president  of  the  Northwest 
Missouri  Press  Association  Tan.  11,  suc¬ 
ceeding  L.  R.  Bagby  of  the  Craig  Leadtr 
The  meeting  was  held  at  St  Jose^ 
Other  officers  elected:  George  C.  Butts, 
Marceline  Nezvs,  vice-president;  Ralph 
M.  Taylor  and  L.  Ray  Taylor,’  of  the 
Mound  City  News -Independent,  joint 
second  vice-presidents ;  Mrs.  M.  E  Ford, 
Maryville,  secretary;  B.  J.  Bless,  Jr, 
IVeston  Chronicle,  treasurer,  (^hris  L 
Rutt,  managing  editor,  St.  Joseph  Netet- 
Press,  was  host  to  the  editors  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon. 


TOLEDO  VETERAN  RETIRES 

.After  57  years  of  uninterrupted  senr- 
ice,  Arthur  J.  Marker,  has  retired  as  a 
printer  on  the  Toledo  Blade.  David  R, 
Locke,  who  won  fame  as  Petroleum  V. 
Nasby  in  civil  war  days,  was  editor  of 
the  paper  when  Marker  joined  it  at  the 
age  of  16. 

rWE luAun 


LET  CERTIFIED  STEREOTYPING 
LIGHTEN  YOUR 
FOUNDRY  CARES 

Whether  they  prefer  to  condition  their  own  mats  or 
prefer  Certifieds  mill  moistened,  stereotypers  in  over  400 
foundries  throughout  the  country  know  that  they  can 
depend  upon  our  mats  for  day  in  and  day  out  perform¬ 
ance. 

Stereotypers  have  found  that  Certifieds  are  readily 
molded  with  a  minimum  of  wear  and  tear  on  the  form 
as  weii  as  on  the  roiler.  These  stereotypers  know  from 
experience  that  Certifieds  shrink  uniformiy;  that  they 
can  get  deep,  even,  sharp  impressions;  and  that  they 
are  able  to  deliver  good  printing  piates  to  their  press¬ 
rooms  reguiarly  and  on  time. 

With  steamtabies  out,  the  stereotype  foundry  becomes  a 
fit  piace  in  which  to  work.  * 

Not  oniy  is  from  five  to  seven  minutes  of  invaiuabie  time 
saved  by  eiiminating  the  steamtabies,  but  the  cost  of 
maintenance  and  operation  of  this  equipment  is  an  added 
saving,  and  the  improved  working  conditions  mean  more 
and  better  work. 

This  may  sound  Just  like  the  ciaims  made  for  other  dry 
mats,  so  we  respectfuily  invite  you  to  try  some  Certifieds 
in  your  own  piant  under  your  own  conditions  without 
incurring  any  obligation  whatsoever.  Certifieds  are 
different. 

To  compare  is  to  know. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  New  York.  N.V 

For  d%p9ndal^9  stereotyping  use  Certified  Dry 

MADE  IN  THE  USA. 


Louring  the  month 
of  December,  1929, 
The  St.  Louis  Star 
carried  a  greater 
Volume  of  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  than  the 
St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat — exclud¬ 
ing  Sundays  and 
Christmas,  on  which 
days  The  St,  Louis 
Star  does  not  publish. 


The  figures  ar^— 

The  St.  Louis  Star  .  681 

Globe-Democrat  ...  .  654 


GEORGE  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 


National  Advertising  Representative 
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FEW  ADVERTISERS  WILL  CUT  BUDGETS, 
REPLIES  TO  AD  BUREAU  INDICATE 

Of  264  Companies,  158  Plan  an  Increase,  83  Will  Maintain 
1929  Expenditures,  While  23  Will  Cut  Appropriations — 
Bureau  Warns  Against  Undue  Optimism 

TVTUMEROUS  decisions  to  increase  na-  and  cap  manufacturer,  one  of  the  great 
tional  advertising  expenditures  in  electrical  companies,  a  large  music  house 
newspapers  in  1930,  and  comparatively  with  its  own  stores,  the  maker  of  a  well- 
few  plans  to  decrease  such  expenditures  known  external  rem^y  and  a  manufac- 
have  been  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  turer  of  men’s  clothing. 


lyiUMEROUS  decisions  to  increase  na-  : 

tional  advertising  expenditures  in  ' 
newspapers  in  1930,  and  comparatively 
few  plans  to  decrease  such  expenditures 
have  been  reported  to  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  in  response  to  a 
letter  of  inquiry  sent  to  several  thousand 
advertisers. 

A  bulletin  issued  by  the  Bureau  ana¬ 
lyzed  264  of  the  early  replies  thus :  Plan¬ 
ning  to  increase  use  of  newspaper  space, 
158;  planning  to  repeal'  1929  expendi¬ 
tures,  83 ;  planning  to  decrease,  23.  These 
reports  id  not  include  any  from  the 
automobile  industry,  and  included  com¬ 
paratively  few  from  the  radio  industry. 

The  Bureau  cautions  against  too  opti¬ 
mistic  interpretation  of  such  report's.  “If 
these  figures,  collected  from  the  adver¬ 
tisers  themselves,  were  worked  out  on  a 
percentage  basis,’’  says  the  bulletin,  “they 
would  indicate  a  healthy  growth  in 
1930  national  newspaper  advertising.  But' 
final  results  are  not  measured  in  per¬ 
centages.  They  are  appraised  in  actual 
dollars  and  cents,  and  were  it  possible 
to  set  all  of  the  reports  down  in  figures, 
a  different  result  might  be  disclosed. 

“It  will  be  recalled  that  when  the 
Bureau  portrayed  1928  results  by  charts 
at  the  recent  Chicago  convention,  it 
showed  that  while  there  were  more  than 
6,000  national  advertisers  cm  its  lists, 
about  one-half  of  the  total  newspaper 
national  advertising  revenue  had  come 
from  500  advertisers. 

“So  in  reviewing  individual  forecasts, 
it  is  well  to  recall  that  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  radio  industry  were  two 
that  had  contributed  very  heavily  to  the 
total  dollar  and  cent  revenue  of  1929. 
Losses  from  either  one  of  these  indus¬ 
tries  might  run  into  large  figures.  It 
would  take  many  gains  from  the  smaller 
advertisers  to  make  these  losses  up. 

“Another  point  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  Many  advertisers  do  not  plan 
appropriations  from  January  to  Janu¬ 
ary,  but  build  them  from  their  own  fiscal 
years.  Some  of  these  fiscal  years  begin 
in  February;  many  of  them  do  not  start 
until  June.  What  happens  in  business  in 
the  next  few  weeks  will  therefore  have 
an  important  part  in  determining  the  ex¬ 
penditures  of  1930.” 

The  bulletin  referred  to  the  recent  re¬ 
port  of  the  Asscmiation  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  already  printed  in  EorroR  & 
Publisher,  to  the  effect  that  240  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association  had  made  appro¬ 
priations  toUling  $206,000,000  for  all 
media  for  1930,  an  increase  of  $20,000,- 
000  over  the  previous  year.  The  bulletin 
added  the  following  figures  from  a  sur¬ 
vey  made  by  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies.  The  figures 
are  basecl  on  reports  from  68  agencies, 
representing  a  considerable  part  of  the 
total  estimated  volume  of  A.A.A.A.  mem¬ 
bers: 

Estimated  volume  first  6 

months.  1930 .  $119,135,063 

Volume  first  6  months,  1929.  117,383,383 

Increase  (1.49%) .  $1,749,680 

Elstimated  volume,  last  2 

months.  1929 .  $59,240,246 

Volume,  last  3  months,  1928  51,112,671 

Increase  (15.90%) .  $8,127,575 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  indicates  that  many  advertisers  plan 
to  trim  their  expenditures  more  closely, 
and  to  try  changes  in  advertising  policy. 
Some  plan  to  drop  color  advertising  and 
radio  broadcasting,  and  a  number  expect 
to  give  the  newspaper  a  more  prominent 
place  than  before  in  their  advertising 
budget,  although  some  are  reported  as 
taking  the  opposite  tack. 

Among  those  listed  as  planning  larger 
newspaper  expenditures  are  a  toilet  go^s 
manufacturer,  one  of  the  larger  Chicago 
packing  houses,  a  Middle  Western  bat 


SOLD  GREETING  PAGES 

Worcester  Post  Ran  Cards  of  Mayors, 
Felicitations  to  Veteran 

Two  advertising  pages  of  New  Year 
greeting  cards  in  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Evening  Post  on  Dec.  31  resulted  from 
the  resourcefulness  of  a  member  of  the 
daily’s  advertising  staff,  Sam  Sullivan. 

One  page  was  taken  by  mayors  of  New 
England  towns  and  cities,  under  the  ban¬ 
ner  head  “New  Year  Greetings  to  New 
England,”  22  mayors  taking  space,  and 
tbe  other  was  subscribed  to  by  29  Wor¬ 
cester  merchants  to  congratulate  a  re¬ 
tired  business  man  of  the  city  who  cele¬ 
brates  his  lOOth  birthday  in  1930. 


GOVERNOR  CALLS  REPORTERS 
—BUYS  THEM  NEW  HATS 

Myers  Y.  cooper,  governor 

of  Ohio,  solemnly  summoned 
all  state  legislative  correspondents 
recently. 

“Follow  me,”  he  said,  and  myste¬ 
riously  led  tbe  group  out  of  his 
office,  across  the  State  House  lawn, 
down  the  street  and  into  a  depart¬ 
ment  store. 

“Give  these  gentlemen  new  hats,” 
he  said  to  a  clerk. 

To  the  reporters  he  said:  “I’m 
getting  tired  of  seeing  some  of  the 
hats  you  men  wear.” 

Then  he  added:  “Merry  Christ- 


MAGERS  PROMOTED 

J.  W.  Magers,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  has  as¬ 
sumed  the  duties  of  advertising  director 
of  that  paper  while  retaining  his  previous 
title.  Joseph  Van  Steeter,  local  display 
manager,  becomes  assistant  director  of 
advertising.  The  two  positions  are  new 
ones  with  the  paper.  Leo  Levin  of  the 
local  display  staff,  formerly  advertising 
manager  for  other  Salt  Lake  City 
papers,  has  been  named  local  display 
manager. 


MICHIGAN  PRESS  TO  MEET 

S9th  Annual  Seasion  to  Be  Held  ia 
Lansing  January  23-25 

annual  meeting  of  the 
Michigan  Press  Associations,  to  be  held 
m  Lansing,  Jaa  23-25,  will  have  two 
business  sessions,  one  devoted  to  adver- 
tisir^,  and  one  to  circulation.  Speakers 
at  the  latter  session  include  <^rge  Dol- 
liver.  Battle  Creek  Moon-Journal' 
George  O.  Leonard,  of  the  Cainp^ll- 
Ewald  Compaq,  and  Verne  Burnett  for¬ 
merly  of  the  General  Motors  advertising 
department.  ® 

The  annual  banquet  will  be  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  first  day.  Qosing  session 
will  be  devoted  to  election  of  new  officers 
and  committee  reports. 

Officers  of  the  association  are:  Elmer 
J.  Hanna,  Harbor  Springs  Emmet 
County  Graphic;  A.  Van  Koevering,  Zee- 
land  Record,  vice-president;  Herbert  A. 
Wood,  Bangor  Advance,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer;  Len  W.  Feighner,  of  Nashville 
field  manager.  ’ 

PARTY  FOR  STAFF 

Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Ulnde- 
pendent,  French  language  daily,  published 
in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  were  the  guests 
recently  of  Louis  P.  Clapin,  publisher 
and  general  manager,  at  a  dinner  and 
theater  party. 


PROFITABLE  ADVERTHINC 

IN  THE 

OAKLAND  MARKET 

^^ONTH  AFTER  MONTH,  year  after  year,  advertisers  have  found 
the  columns  of  the  Oakland  Tribune  the  best  medium  to  reach 
the  567,000  buyers  residing  in  the  prosperous  Oakland  Market. 

In  1929,  the  Tribune  carried  18,282,656  lines  of  paid  adver¬ 
tising.  The  fact  that  Oakland  is  a  year-around  market  and  that 
buying  is  not  spasmodic  and  seasonal  is  shown  in  the  Tribune’s 
monthly  advertising  linage  figures  for  the  past  year: 


January .  1.385,664  lines  July  .  .  . 

February .  1,441,132  lines  August  .  . 

March .  1,615,292  lines  September 

April .  1,577,996  lines  October  . 

May .  1,628,214  lines  November 

June .  1,443,834  lines  December 


1,331,050  lines 
1,550,836  lines 
1,524,124  lines 
1,680,560  lines 
1,557,752  lines 
1,546,202  lines 


In  making  up  your  1930  advertising  programs,  do 
not  overlook  the  Pacific  Coast's  third  largest  market. 
You  will  find  it  profitable  to  offer  your  products 
to  residents  of  this  field  through  the  columns  of  the 


(i^aklanii^trribum 

CowolkkiieJiPicn  AsmcmPm 
OAKLAND,  CAUFORNIA 


National  Representatives 

WILLIAMS,  LAWRENCE  &  CRESMER  COMPANY 


New  York 


Chicago 


San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles 
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NEXT 

WEEK 


LINOTYPE 


mercenthaler  linotype 

COMPANY,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE.  LIMITED.  TORONTO  2 
RtprmnUtIvet  in  the  Principal  CIliee  of  the  World 


Linotype  will  announce 
notable  improvements 
giving  it  wider  range 
and  productive  capacity 
with  greater  economy 
and  convenience  both 
in  its  operation  and  in 


its  maintenance. 


LINOTTPC  MCTeOeLACK  AND  GOTHIC  NO  8 
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ALBANY  NEWSPAPERS’  RATE  RISE  MET 
WITH  “THEATRE  NEWS”  TABLOID 


Warner  Brothers'  Houses  Publish  Four-Page  Weekly  and  Re¬ 
duce  Copy  in  Newspapers;  Local  Merchants  Asked 
to  Support  New  Publication 


ONE  week  after  an  increase  in  amuse¬ 
ment  advertising  rates  in  local 
newspapers  became  effective,  theatres 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Warner 
Brothers  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  this  week 
began  publication  of  a  tabloid  newspaper 
devoted  to  news  and  advertisements  of 
theatre  attractions. 

Simultaneously  with  the  publication  of 
the  Warner  Brother^  Theatre  News,  the 
size  of  the  respective  theatre  copy  in 
daily  newspapers  was  greatly  reduced 
from  that  which  prevailed  prior  to  the 
rate  increase. 

The  Warner  Brothers  oi^rate  two 
first-run  theatres  and  two  leading  second- 
run  houses  in  Albany.  The  Theatre 
News  is  not  being  confined  to  these  four 
houses,  however.  Theatres  owned  by 
the  company  in  Troy  are  also  being  ex¬ 
ploited,  although  the  major  circulation 
of  the  Theatre  News  is  in  Albany.  This 
policy  is  being  followed  out  mainly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  Troy  theatres  ap¬ 
peal  to  Albany  patronage  on  Sundays, 
no  shows  being  allowed  in  the  Capital 
City  on  that  day. 

While  advertising  managers  of  local 
newspapers  refuse  to  look  upon  the 
Theatre  News  as  threatening  in  the  re¬ 
spect  that  Shopping  News  publications 
have  been  in  other  cities,  they  are  watch¬ 
ing  developments  closely.  The  real  effect 
of  the  tabloid  has  not  been  ascertained 
as  yet,  it  is  said,  and  the  theatres  in¬ 
volved  have  not  materially  reduced  their 
expenditures  for  newspaper  advertising, 
although  the  size  of  their  copy  lias 
diminished.' 

The  rate  increase  on  amusement  copy 
was  put  into  effect  by  the  newspapers 
with  the  explanation  that  circulation 
gains  warranted  the  additional  price.  A 
comparison  with  rates  in  other  cities  of 
the  same  size  was  cited.  The  boost 
amounted  to  three  cents  a  line. 

Charles  A.  Smakwitz,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Warner  Brothers’  theatres  in 
the  Albany  area,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  he  is  going  ahead  with  the 
Theatre  News  on  a  permanent  basis  and 
has  placed  it  in  charge  of  an  advertising 
director  who  is  signing  up  local  mer¬ 
chants  for  copy. 

“Eventually,  the  Theatre  News  will 
more  than  pay  for  itself,”  Mr.  Smak¬ 
witz  said.  “We  no.w  have  a  circulation 
of  approximately  22,000  copies  through 
distribution  at  the  theatres  and  by  house 
to  house  delivery.  After  we  obtain 
second-class  mailing  privileges  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  send  a  copy  of  the  News  each 
week  to  more  than  25,000  families.” 

At  the  present  time  the  Theatre  News 
is  being  financed  through  the  theatres’ 
regular  advertising  fund,  which  hereto¬ 
fore  has  been  used  exclusively  for  news¬ 
paper  space,  outside  of  the  usual  house- 
bill-poster  advertising. 

During  1929  the  Warner  Brothers’ 
theatres  were  large  users  of  newspaper 
space  in  Albany.  W’here  their  copy 
usually  ran  two  columns  by  10  inches,  it 
is  now  running  one  column  by  six  inches, 
for  a  single  theatre.  This  week  the 
Strand  theatre,  key  unit  in  the  chain, 
announced  “The  Trespasser,”  Gloria 
Swanson’s  first  talking  picture,  in  a  one- 
column  six  inch  advertisement  for  four 
days  prior  to  the  opening.  Similar  space 
was  used  to  exploit  “Show  of  Shows,” 
a  Warner  Brothers’  special. 

Meanwhile,  the  Buckley  chain  of  the¬ 
atres.  independent  opposition  to  the  War¬ 
ner  chain,  has  continued  its  policy  of  big 
newspaper  space,  although  the  advertis¬ 
ing  budget  has  been  held  steady.  The 
rate  increase  has  been  accepted  by  use 
of  slightly  smaller  space  than  was  used 
during  1929. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Theatre  News, 
consisting  of  four  pages  in  tabloid  form, 
was  made  up  in  newspaper  style,  four 
columns  to  the  page.  It  contained  chiefly 
reading  notices  on  current  film  attrac¬ 
tions  and  advance  readers  for  future  pic¬ 
tures.  On  inside  pages  there  were  large 


advertisements  for  various  theatres  in  the 
chain. 

The  paper  is  being  printed  in  a  news¬ 
paper  job  plant  in  Rensselaer,  where 
there  are  no  Warner  theatres.  Rens¬ 
selaer  people,  however,  patronize  Albany 
theatres  largely. 


N.  Y.  LAW  OFFERED  TO 
PROTECT  REPORTERS 


Schackno  Bill  Would  Safeguard 
Newspapers  Against  Revealing 
Sources  of  Confidential 
Information 


Absolute  protection  in  defending 
sources  of  confidential  information 
would  ^  given  to  newspapers  and  news- 
paper  men  in  a  law  proposed  _  in  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  this  week 
by  Senator  Schackno  of  New  York  city. 
The  bill  even  extends  the  protection  to 
clerks  and  stenographers  employed  by 
newspapers. 

Senator  Schackno’s  bill,  which  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  to  be  offered  to  the  New 
York  legislative  body  as  an  outcome  of 
the  imprisonment  of  three  Washington 
Times  reporters  for  refusing  to  reveal 
sources  of  information  to  a  grand  jury, 
reads  as  follows : 

“Section  1.  The  civil  practice  act  is 
hereby  amended  by  inserting  therein  a 
new  section  to  follow  section  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-three,  to  be  section  three 
hundred  and  fifty-three-a,  to  read  as 
follows : 

“353-a.  Proprietor  or  editor  of  news¬ 
paper  and  their  employees  not  to  dis¬ 
close  communications.  A  proprietor  or 
editor  of  a  newspaper  or  news  publica¬ 
tion  shall  not  be  allowed  to  disclose  the 
source  of  information  comm'unicated 
confidentially  to  him  by  any  person  _  in 
the  course  of  the  business  of  gathering 
news,  nor  shall  any  clerk,  stenographer, 
reporter  or  news  gatherer  or  other  per¬ 
son  employed  by  such  proprietor  or 
editor  be  allowed  to  disclose  the  source 
of  any  such  information  confidentially 
communicated  to  him  or  his  employer. 

“2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  Septem¬ 
ber  first,  nineteen  hundred  thirty.” 

The  bill  is  in  the  Codes  Committee. 

The  Nezsf  York  World  in  an  editorial 
Jan.  17  opposed  the  bill  declaring  that 
“honor  cannot  be  legislated.” 


ALBANY  CORPS  ELECTS 


William  E.  Lawby  of  New  York 
American  Named  President 

William  E.  Lawby,  veteran  Capitol 
correspondent  for  the  New  York  Ameri- 
ean,  was  elected  president  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Correspondents’  Association  of 
New  York  in  Albany  this  week. 

Other  officers  chosen  are:  Murray  G. 
Tanner,  Nno  York  Evening  Post,  first 
vice-president;  Albert  L.  Warner,  New 
York  Times,  second  vice-president;  John 
C.  Crary,  Ne^o  York  Sun,  secretary; 
and  George  M.  Janvrin,  Staten  Island 
Advanee,  treasurer. 

Directors  named  are:  Robert  R. 
.\rnnld,  Albany  Earning  News;  Edward 
C.  Cuyler,  Uitea  Press;  John  F.  Geis, 
Brooklyn  Times;  George  W.  Herrick, 
Neiu  York  Telegraph;  Harold  P.  Jarvis, 
Buffalo  Cotirier-Exfmess;  George  W. 
Franklin,  Troy  Times;  George  D. 
Morris,  Nexv  York  Ezvmtig  Telegram; 
and  Joseph  R.  Malone,  Rochester  Demo¬ 
crat  S’  Chronicle. 


FRANCE  HONORS  A.P.  MAN 

Thomas  T.  Topping,  staff  writer  for 
the  Associated  Press  bureau  in  Paris, 
has  received  the  French  Government’s 
diploma  and  gold  medal  of  honor  for 
physical  culture.  Mr.  Topping,  who  has 
specialized  in  sports  stories,  is  the  first 
foreigner  to  receive  this  honor. 


First  Paper 
in  Texas  in 
NATIONAL 
Advertising 
Lineage — 1929 


vJonstruction  and 
Building  Program  for 

fort 

WORTH 

AND  TARRANT  COUNTY 

1930 

S  2,700,000.00  Highway  Conatrurtfon 

6,500,000.00  Water  Conservaiioi 
program 

10,000,000.00  Railway  passenger 
station  and  freight 
terminals 

1,200,000.00  Municipal  improve¬ 
ments  such  as  street 
widening,  airport  im¬ 
provement,  etc. 

5,650,000.00  Office  Buildings  and 
Churches 

1,400,000.00  New  Federal  Building 

1,000,000.00  Masonic  Temple 

1,750,000.00  Public  Utilities  ex- 
pansion  program 

500,000.00  Miscellaneous  Indus- 

- •  trial  projects 

$30,700,000.00 


A  *30,700,000!!^ 

CAKE 

This  construction  program  is 
for  the  City  of  Fort  Worth  and 
Tarrant  County  alone  .  .  .  and 
includes  only  those  projects  al¬ 
ready  announced — a  $30,700,- 
000.00  cake  in  a  land  where 
prosperity  makes  its  home.  Are 
you  going  to  get  your  share? 
Have  you  included  the  FORT 
WORTH  STAR  -  TELEGRAM 
AND  RECORD  -  TELEGRAM  in 
your  1930  list? 

It’s  a  “ten  to  one  huy”  for  the 
advertiser’s  dollar.  Send  your 
message  into  more  than  125,000 
of  the  hest  homes  in  West  Texas 
. . .  suhscribers  obtained  without 
the  aid  of  contests,  premiums  or 
other  forced  methods . . .  sub¬ 
scribers  in  1100  West  Texas 
towns  where  buying  power  per 
capita  is  $200  greater  than  the 
national  average. 

Fort  Worth  Star -Telegram 
Jfon  flJortli  UecorO-f eiegratn 

AMON  O.  CARTKB  A.  L.  SHUMAN 

President  and  PublUher  VIce-Preeldent  and  Adv.  Director 

Charter  Member,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


Cut  yourself 
a  slice  ! 

Now  Over 

125,000 

Net  Paid  Circulation 
Daily  or  Sunday 
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The  Largest  Morning  Paper  in  Pennsylvania  Outside  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  . .  Read  in  Four  Out  of  Every  Five  Homes  in  Berks  County 


In  December 

The  Times  earried 


8932  lines  MORE 

advertising  than  the  other  Reading  paper 

^  The  Reading  Times  has  hy  SEVERAL 
THOUSANDS  the  largest  paid  circu¬ 
lation  ever  attained  in  Reading  and 
Berks  County 

^  Reading  Times  advertisers  receive  the 

henefit  of  the 

LOWEST  MILLINE  RATE 

ever  made  possible  hy  any  newspaper 
in  Reading 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

E.  KATZ  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 

new  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT  ATLANTA  DALLAS  KANSAS  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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UNANSWERED 

At  a  meeting  of  journalism  teachers  from  26 
states  at  Baton  Rouge,  Professor  Vernon 
McKenzie  asked:  “Do  we  or  do  we  not  agree 
with  the  attitude  of  Editor  &  Publisher  that  to 
instruct  students  in  publicity  is  a  negation  of  the 
ethics  of  journalism  and  should  we  not  have  such 
courses  ?” 

There  was  an  interesting  debate,  but  the  teachers 
did  not  arrive  at  any  conclusion.  Some  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  were:  That  there  is  good  and  bad  propaganda 
and  men  should  be  trained  in  efficient  handling  of 
good  causes;  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  publicity  in  newspaper  offices  is  hypocritical 
and  newspapers  themselves  encourage  the  practice ; 
if  students  learn  how  to  handle  news  they  can  do 
publicity  work;  if  there  is  a  place  for  press  agentry 
it  should  be  taught,  and  so  on. 

We  regret  that  the  teachers  did  not  stick  to  the 
subject  and  reply  to  Prof.  McKenzie’s  question. 
Newspaper  men  of  the  country  would  like  to  know 
just  where  the  schools  stand.  Editor  &  Publisher 
remains  convinced  that  the  rules  of  the  publicity 
game  are  negative  to  the  established  code  governing 
editorial  practice.  We  do  not  believe  that  advertis¬ 
ing  or  publicity  or  anything  else  which  serves  a 
selfish,  concealed  or  interested  motive  can  ride  in 
news  columns  as  “news”  without  violation  of  the 
first  principle  of  journalism,  which  is  good  faith 
with  the  reader.  So  we  cannot  conceive  of  a  school 
of  journalism  justifiably  teaching  both  the  principle 
and  its  negation.  It  is  surprising  to  us  that  there 
are  journalism  teachers  who  believe  to  the  contrary. 


Editor  &  Publisher  Intemationcd  Year  Book 
number,  dcskmate  of  newspaperdom,  mil  be 
"‘out”  next  week,  bigger,  better,  more  serv- 
iceable  than  ever  before  and  still  bound  in  a 
red  cover. 


GOOD  CIRCULATION  PLAN 

There  are  very  attractive  features  to  the  plan 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  to  give 
lads  who  handle  the  papers  a  new  and  higher 
status,  calling  them  salesmen  rather  than  newsboys 
and  in  general  encouraging  them  to  feel  and  play  the 
part  of  merchants.  It  is  excellent  circulation  tech¬ 
nique,  very  obviously,  but  its  effect  upon  the  mental 
habits  of  the  boys  will  doubtless  be  of  lasting  benefit 
to  them. 

We  have  been  noticing  a  schedule  of  circulation 
promotion  advertisements  in  the  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  addressed  to  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  parents, 
teachers  and  newspaper  subscribers.  One  is  typical 
of  several:  There  is  a  half-tone  of  a  boy  standing 
at  his  father’s  knee  and  in  type  display  is  a  letter 
from  the  father,  reading:  “I  feel  that  my  son  has 
learned  more  in  the  past  year  as  a  Register  and 
Tribune  carrier  than  he  could  have  learned  in  any 
other  way.  Now  he  has  more  practical  knowledge 
of  system  and  business  than  I  had  when  25  years 
old.’’  Another  advertisement  pictures  a  girl,  with 
the  line,  “Girls  Can  Earn  Money  Too.”  Bernice 
Miller,  whose  smiling  face  is  shown,  earns  $3  a  week 
for  delivering  a  route  after  school.  A  feature  of 
the  advertising  campaign  is  a  coupon  to  be  sent  in 
by  children  desiring  routes  in  their  home  towns.  All 
this  is,  of  course,  a  business  approach  to  a  matter 
that  is  sometimes  handled  roughly  by  circulation  men 
lacking  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  little  merchants. 


Watch  your  rate  structure! 


PULITZER  AWARDS 

ON  Feb.  1  nominations  will  close  for  Pulitzer 
journalism  awards  for  1929.  Five  prizes  are 
to  be  given,  as  follows: 

$500  sold  medal  for  most  disinterested,  meritori¬ 
ous  pubUc  service  by  an  American  newspaper. 

$500  for  best  example  of  correspondence. 

$500  for  best  editorial  article. 

$1,000  for  best  example  of  reporting. 

$500  for  best  cartoon. 

It  seems  to  Editor  &  Publisher  that  these  honors 
are  worth  contesting  for,  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
The  awards  committee  has  complained  of  too  few 
nominaticRis,  particularly  among  reporters.  City 
editors  should  not  hesitate  to  offer  the  work  of  their 
best  men  and  all  along  the  line  writers  and  artists 
should  encourage  each  other  to  try  for  prizes.  It  is 
a  stimulating  annual  event,  worthy  of  support  and 
confidence. 


R  I  ^  L 


And  he  said  to  David,  Thou  are  more  right¬ 
eous  than  I;  for  thou  hast  rewarded  me  good, 
whereas  I  have  rewarded  thee  evil. — 1  Samuel, 
XXIV;  17. 


EXHIBIT  A 

Here  is  an  editorial  on  the  free  publicity  evil 
written  by  a  publicity  man.  VVe  submit  it  as 
an  almost  perfect  argument,  more  eloquent  and 
convincing  than  anything  Editor  &  Publisher  might 
say  on  the  subject.  Comment  would  only  gild  the 
lily.  We  hope  it  will  be  read  by  many  editors  and 
publishers  and  particularly  by  all  those  who  make 
their  living  by  selling  advertising  space: 

(Copy  of  a  letter  dated  January  3) 

Herbert  Photos  Inc. 

480  Lexington  Avenue 
The  American  Polish  Co., 

220  N.  Desplaines  St., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen:  From  stories  we  have  seen  ap¬ 
pearing  in  different  newspapers  from  time 
to  time,  we  believe  that  you  are  looking  for 
publicity  of  the  better  kind,  and  we  are 
taking  the  liberty  of  writing  you  to  make 
you  familiar  with  our  Pictorial  Publicity 
Bureau. 

Publicity,  as  you  know,  is  utilizing  the 
Power  of  the  Press  and  is  a  form  of  adver¬ 
tising  that  is  being  used  more  and  more 
every  day  by  some  of  the  largest  National 
Advertisers.  A  short  story  of  your  product 
appearing  in  the  news  columns  of  a  news¬ 
paper  in  many  cases  is  more  valuable  than  a 
half  page  “ad”  and  costs  a  great  deal  less. 

Our  plan  of  operation  would  be  to  secure 
from  you  whatever  photograph  you  have  of 
your  product.  If  you  have  no  photograph 
you  wish  to  use,  we  are  prepared  to  have 
one  of  our  experienced  photographers  make 
a  suitable  one  for  you  at  no  cost  to  you 
whatever.  These  pictures  along  with  an 
appropriate  story  would  be  sent  to  1,300 
newspapers  throughout  the  counfy  thru 
the  channels  we  regularly  employ. 

The  cost  for  a  single  column  five  inch  size 
would  be  $150;  for  a  two  column  five  inch 
$250  and  for  a  two  column  eight  and  a  half 
inch  $350.  We  guarantee  to  deliver  to  you 
a  minimum  of  100  clippings  from  various 
newspapers  in  which  the  photograph  and  the 
story  appeared. 

Among  our  steadily  growing  list  of  clients 
can  be  found: 

The  American  Safety  Razor  Co. 

The  Rayon  Institute. 

Zonite  Products. 

John  Wanamaker  Stores. 

International  Silver  Co. 

Scott’s  Emulsion. 

La  Lasine  Company. 

Glcmby  Hair  Nets. 

General  Baking  Co. 

Brunswick  Phonographs. 

We  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
going  into  the  service  with  you  more  fully 
and  would  appreciate  a  reply  at  an  early  date. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

W.  Reichenbach, 

Publicity  Manager, 
HERBERT  PHOTOS,  INC. 


And  now  Washington  correspondents  of  un¬ 
assailable  reputation  learn  that  sugar  tariff 
press  agents,  after  attempting  to  foist  stuff  on 
them,  immediately  bragged  to  their  employers 
that  they  had  influenced  these  men.  It  reminds 
us  of  power  trust  tactics.  The  press  agent  is 
not  in  the  netvspapcr  business,  but  in  a  business 
which  preys  on  nesvspapers,  and  editorial  men 
deal  sAth  them  at  their  omt  peril. 


A  NARROW  VIEW 

Newspaper  men  are  perhaps  more  open  to 
criticism,  both  constructive  and  destructive 
than  any  class  of  workers  and  they  eniov 
brickbats  when  thrown  by  folks  who  know  how 
Prof.  Philip  M.  Brown,  of  Princeton  University 
made  a  remarkably  shallow  criticism  of  forei/n 
news  service  at  the  Institute  of  Statesmanship  in 
Florida  last  week.  His  plea  was  for  plain  fact 
stories  from  overseas,  especially  when  the  subject 
was  international  relations.  He  objected  to  journal¬ 
istic  interpretation,  preferring  to  do  his  own  inter¬ 
preting.  He  thought  cable  despatches  reflected  too 
much  of  the  reporter. 

The  metropolitan  American  newspaper  publishes 
more  foreign  news  than  any  other  newspaper  in  the 
world,  perhaps  ten  times  the  volume  contained  in  the 
press  of  European  capitals.  So  far  as  this  country 
is  concerned  the  news  is  free  of  censorship.  Most 
American  newspapers  and  press  services  are  repre¬ 
sented  abroad  by  American  trained  staffs.  Our  peo¬ 
ple  are  better  informed  about  the  affairs  of  many 
foreign  countries  than  are  the  natives  of  those  coun¬ 
tries — even  educated  classes.  There  is  no  limit  to 
what  the  American  publisher  will  pay,  in  cable 
tolls,  salaries  or  in  fees  to  influential  people,  for 
actual  revelations  of  foreign  affairs. 

Prof.  Brown  is  selfish  in  this  matter.  He  has 
more  time  and  is  better  equipped  to  interpret  news 
than  is  the  average  workaday  reader.  He  has  no 
right  to  compare  himself  with  the  man  in  the  street 
who,  to  keep  abreast,  wants  news  translated  in  easy 
terms.  It  seems  stupid  to  Dr.  Brown.  It  is  just 
what  Tom,  Dick  and  Mary  demand. 

Even  the  over-extended  automobile  and  radio 
industries  have  started  off  1930  with  better 
adi’ertising  showing  than  was  expected  and  the 
good  little  new  year  looks  more  promising  day 
by  day.  We  repeat:  Work! 


GOOD-BYE  SHEARER 

SOME  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  press  who,  at  the 
Geneva  Naval  Conference,  hustled  the  copy  of 
the  propagandist  Shearer  as  if  it  were  important 
stuff,  may  draw  a  lesson  in  news  values  from  an 
event  of  the  current  week.  Shearer,  self-styled  “Big 
Bass  Drum,”  hired  his  own  hall,  one  of  the  largest 
in  New  York,  to  lecture  before  a  paying  audience. 
He  selected  Sunday  night,  advertised  his  subject  in 
all  the  newspapers,  got  many  first-page  notices,  in¬ 
duced  a  retired  navy  admiral  to  preside,  played  all 
the  good  showman  tricks  and  yet  drew  what  box- 
office  men  call  a  “flop”. 

Only  three  hundred  people  were  sufficiently  inter¬ 
ested  to  attend  the  lecture  and  of  that  number  only 
150  paid  admission  feeS;. 

In  the  light  of  this  event  the  retrospect  of  some 
of  the  American  correspondents  at  the  Geneva  con¬ 
ference  must  be  sorry.  They  “fell”  for  Shearer. 
They  interviewed  him  as  an  authority.  They  carried 
his  copy  to  a  cable  station  and  wired  it  at  great  ex¬ 
pense.  They  did  not  effectively  expose  him  as  the 
paid  agent  of  American  ship-builders,  anxious  for 
profit  reasons  to  see  that  conference  fail. 

Shearer  says  he  is  unappreciated  and  is  now 
through  with  the  tmgrateful  business  he  has  been  in. 
That  suits  us.  But  we  are  glad  he  happened  along. 
He  has  delivered  an  almost  perfect  demonstration  of 
the  evils  of  propaganda  and  is  an  effective  warning 
to  all  who  write  news. 

This  happened  on  the  eve  of  the  sailing  of  the 
American  delegation  to  the  London  arms  conference 
and  is  an  appropriate  reminder  to  the  many  corre¬ 
spondents  who  will  cover  that  event  for  the  American 
press.  The  people  want  the  news  of  the  conference 
table,  not  the  irresponsible  and  mercenary  handouts 
of  back-stairs  plotters. 

The  London  conference  provides  a  news  situation 
of  first  magnitude  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  the 
newspapers  and  press  services  have  assigned  very 
able  men  to  handle  it.  International  conferences, 
even  when  held  in  the  open,  are  difficult  to  report 
and  this  one  will  be  no  exception.  It  calls  for  inter¬ 
pretation  by  men  who  not  only  know  the  background 
but  are  capable  of  broad  views  concerning  the  rights 
of  all  nations.  The  little  business  schemer  and  al» 
the  spread-eagle  patrioteer  are  out  of  place  in  this 
picture. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 

TTII  lUS  OCHS  ADLER,  vice-president 
J  wd  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Times, 
was  to  sail  with  Mrs.  Adler,  Jan.  18. 
Jtoard  the  S.S.  Adriatic  for  a  seven- 
weeks  tour  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Guy  P.  Gannett  of  Portland,  publisher 
of  the  Gannett  group  of  Maine  news- 
oaoers  has  been  elected  vice-commodore 
of  the  Portland  Yacht  Club. 

A  L  Glasmann,  co-publisher  of  the 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner,  is 
visiting  in  California. 

Gus  M.  Steinmetz,  editor  of  the  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  spoke  Thurs¬ 
day  at  the  meeting  of  the  Dauphin  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Republican  women  in  Pythian  Cas¬ 
tle,  Harrisburg. 

Jess  E.  Long,  former  editor  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily 
News,  is  spending  the  winter  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

Louis  T.  Golding,  who  retired  several 
years  ago  as  the  active  head  of  the  St. 
Joseph  (Mo.)  Nesvs-Press,  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Missouri  State  Highway 
commission  by  (Jovernor  Caulfield  on 
January  8. 

Ed  M.  Smith,  Iowa’s  secretary  of  state, 
and  publisher  of  the  Winterset  (la.) 
Madisonian,  has  announced  that  he  will 
be  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomina¬ 
tion  for  the  governorship  at  the  June 
primaries. 

Ed  S.  Byfield,  co-publisher  with  Lowell 
C.  Pratt  of  the  Selma  (Cal.)  Irrigator, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Selma 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

W.  0.  Fuller,  editor  of  the  Rockland 
(Me.)  Courier-Gacette,  is  the  author  of 
a  volume,  privately  printed,  called  “A 
Night  With  Sherlock  Holmes.” 

R.  R.  Cronise,  one  of  the  publishers  of 
the  Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat-Herald, 
was  guest  of  honor  recently  at  a  banquet 
given  by  The  Clarion,  Salem  high  school 
publication. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

PAPT.  LESTER  M.  HART,  advertis- 
ing  manager  of  the  Augusta  (Me.) 
Kennebec  Journal,  has  been  appointed  a 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  adjutant  gen¬ 
eral’s  department  and  has  been  assigned 
to  the  adjutant  general’s  section,  staff  of 
the  43rd  Division,  Maine  National 
Guard. 

Ralph  Eckman,  until  recently  on  the 
advertising  staff,  Jamestenim  (N.Y.) 
Evening  Journal,  has  left  on  a  motor 
trip  to  California. 

Royal  T.  Jumper,  until  recently  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Herman  Publications,  Wasco, 
^1.,  chain  of  weekly  newspapers,  has 
Men  named  advertising  manager  of  the 
California  Spray-Chemical  Corporation, 
of  Berkeley,  Cal. 

John  S.  Duffy,  of  the  accounting  de¬ 
partment,  and  E.  E.  Bates  of  the  comp¬ 
troller’s  office.  Salt  Lxike  Tribune,  have 
left  the  employ  of  that  paper. 

E.  W.  Watson,  for  several  years  in 
wyge  of  country  circulation  for  the 
oo/t  Lake  Tribune,  has  been  named 
manager,  succeeding 
o.  W.  Wilson,  circulation  manager  who 
has  resigned  to  become  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Sacramento  Bee. 

Frank  Lynch  of  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post-Tele¬ 
gram,  has  resigned. 

Frank  Wood,_  formerly  of  Livonia, 
has  become  publisher  of  the  Hammnnds- 
Port  (N.Y.)  Herald.  Charles  Higby 
^  retired  as  editor  and  publisher  of 
me  paper. 

Raymond  B.  Knapp,  formerly  of  the 
Reading  (Penn.)  Tribune,  has  joined  the 
aisplay  advertising  staff  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram. 

William  E.  Haskwell,  Tr.,  of  the  ad- 
wrtismg  department  of  the  New  York 
erald  Tribune,  has  left  for  a  three 
weeks  trip  to  Pinehurst,  Miami  and 
other  southern  cities. 

Barrow,  of  the  advertis- 
msr  department.  New  York  Herald 
ri  has  returned  from  a  short  trip 
to  Cleveland. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

■TLSIE  McCORMICK,  columnist  fpr 
^  the  New  York  World,  has  recovered 
after  a  short  illness,  and  was  to  resume 
her  column,  Jan.  18.  Robert  Littell,  dra¬ 
matic  critic  of  the  World,  filled  her 
space  while  she  was  absent. 

John  T.  Parker,  ship  news  reporter  on 
the  New  York  World,  has  left  on  a 
month’s  vacation.  Britton  Runyon  of 
the  city  staff  is  substituting  for  him. 

James  C.  Dever,  swing  man  on  the 
Nezv  York  World,  has  returned  to  work 
after  a  short  illness. 

John  J.  Leary,  Jr.,  Neiv  York  World 
labor  reporter,  has  been  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  covering  the  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Seymour  de  Ricci,  art  critic  of  the 
Paris  Herald,  arrived  in  New  York  last 
week  on  the  He  de  France. 

Lester  Inskeep,  correspondent  of  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  is  covering  the 
session  of  the  Virginia  General  Assem¬ 
bly  at  Richmond,  Va.,  for  his  paper. 

Arthur  C.  Almgren,  art  editor  of  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Times,  has  been 
commissioned  by  the  War  Department 
as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  military 
intelligence  section  of  the  reserve  corps. 

Clement  V.  Curry,  of  the  editorial 
staff,  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  is  writ¬ 
ing  a  series  of  special  articles  for  that 
newspaper  based  on  first  hand  study  of 
conditions  in  the  prisons  of  New  York 
state. 

Claire  Kenamore,  w'ar  correspondent, 
author  and  telegraph  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  is  spending  the 
winter  in  the  vicinity  of  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
for  his  health.  He  expects  to  return  to 
the  Post-Dispatch  in  the  spring. 

John  F.  McGovern,  sports  writer  for 
the  Minneapolis  Journal  for  the  past 
three  years,  has  resigned  to  do  publicity 
work  in  New  York. 

R.  A.  F.  Williams,  American  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  London  Daily  Mail,  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York  last  week,  aboard 
the  Cunard  liner  Aquitania. 

Raymond  C.  Kilduff,  for  several  years 
with  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register, 
has  been  appointed  Hartford  staff  man 
for  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald.  Kil¬ 
duff  succeeds  Charles  L.  Flandreau. 
Harry  Kelly,  of  Ansonia,  has  been  named 
as  Naugatuck  Valley  correspondent  of 
the  Herald. 

Miss  Emma  Bugbee,  staff  member  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  has  gone 
to  Washington  to  cover  the  fifth  annual 
conference  on  the  Cause  and  Cure  of 
War. 

Frederick  E.  Phelan,  until  recently 
sports  editor  of  the  Danbury  (Conn.) 
Tinus  and  prior  to  that  associated  with 
various  Bridgeport  papers,  has  become 
promotion  manager  for  radio  Station 
WICC,  Bridgeport. 

Barnet  Nover,  of  the  editorial  staff, 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  who  returned 


I  FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

WILLIAM  L.  SHRIGLEY,  chief  of 
the  photographic  staff  of  the  Spring- 
field  (O.)  Daily  News,  has  been  away 
from  his  job  only 
81  days  during  the 
20  years  he  has 
been  on  the  pa¬ 
per.  Believe  it 
or  not,  he  takes 
only  four  days’ 
vacation  a  year. 
In  the  spring  he 
exchanges  h  i  s 
cameras,  plates 
and  flashlights 
for  a  fishing  rod 
and  creel  for  two 
peaceful  days, 
and  in  the  fall, 
WiLUAM  L.  Shmolet  he  shoulders  his 
shotgun  and  spends  the  remaining  two 
days  of  his  vacation  hunting. 

This  program  has  accounted  for  80 
days  of  his  absence  from  the  studio. 
The  81st  day  was  really  a  bit  of  hard 
luck.  Mr.  Shrigley  was  forced  to  stay 
home  when  an  ulcerated  tooth  got  the 
better  of  him. 

Springfield  is  the  home  of  Witten¬ 
berg  College  with  2,500  students  and  five 
state  fraternal  homes  in  addition  to  being 
an  important  convention  city.  All  these 
factors  combined  with  the  ordinary  de¬ 
mand  for  art  from  the  editors,  keeps 
Shrigley  and  his  two  assistants  on  the 
run. 

However,  when  the  urge  to  fish  or 
hunt  seizes  the  studio  chief,  the  two  as¬ 
sistants  handle  the  job  while  he  takes 
one-half  of  his  yearly  vacation. 

recently  from  the  Orient,  spoke  in  the 
Grosvenor  library,  Buffalo,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  “China  and  the  Foreign  Powers.” 

Elizabeth  Buchanan,  society  editor  of 
the  Paris  Herald,  arrived  in  New  York 
last  week  on  the  He  de  France. 

George  Ackroyd,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Utica  (N.Y.) 
Daily  Press. 

John  K.  Minnoch  has  been  advanced 
from  reporter  to  state  editor  for  the 
Utica  (N^Y.)  Daily  Press. 

Miss  Peggy  Foldes,  managing  editor 
of  the  North  Side  Daily  News  in  the 
Bronx,  New  York,  sailed  Jan.  15  with 
the  Bronx  Chamber  of  Commerce  Good 
Will  Delegates  to  Cuba,  where  they  will 
be  officially  received  and  entertained  by 
Senor  Don  Miguel  Mariano  Gomez, 
mayor  of  Havana,  as  well  as  other 
Culian  officials.  The  party  will  return 
Jan.  24. 

John  Kepler,  previously  with  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal,  has  joined  the 
copy  desk  of  the  New  York  Herald 
T  ribune. 

(Continued  on  next  Page) 


Rogers  In  London 

Will  Rogers  Says: 

“Who’s  going  to  do  the  sinking  this  time?”  and  he  has 
gone  to  the  London  “Disagreement  Conference”  to  find 


Clients  of  the  McNaught  Syndicate  who  huy  the  Rogers 
features  are  receiving  the  Conference  coverage  without 
additional  charge. 

It  is  part  of  the  McNaught  policy  to  deliver  more  than 
it  promises. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


v.  v.  McNitt 
President 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Charles  V.  McAdau 
General  Manager 


“Put  the  Hats 
ontheGuns!”* 


The  ship  is  plunging  into  a 
storm.  'The  cameras  are  lashed 
to  the  mast.  The  compass  has 
been  smashed.  The  crew  is  in 
mutiny.  A  hundred  pounds  of 
dynamite  rages  loose  on  the 
deck  in  the  shape  of  an  angry 
girl - 


— If  you  are  one  of  the  papers 
not  running  Ella,  just  take  a 
look  at  the  papers  that  are,  or 
wire  (our  expense)  for  sam¬ 
ples.**  Follow  Ella’s  whirl¬ 
wind  adventures  at  sea. — 
Watch  her  plunge  head-on 
into  new  disasters  —  and 
understand  how  she  comes  to 
be  the  best  loved  comic  strip 
heroine  of  thousands  of  read¬ 
ers — when  she  comes  up  ag^in 
— fighting — smiling — 


Ask  the  editors  who  run  Ella 
Cinders  what  she  does  to 
readers — what  she  do«s  for 
the  paper — 


'Movie  slang  for  "Put  the  soundproof 
hoods  on  the  cameras." 


••The  EIXA  CINDERS  Strip 
The  ELLA  CINDERS  Color  Page 
By  Bill  Conselman 
and 

Charlie  Plumb 


Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service 

Maximilian  Elser.  Jr.. 
General  Manager 

150  Nauau  Street,  New  York 
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Six  Months 
Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

Dec.  31,  1929 

10,180 

11,564 

Dec.  31,  1928 

8,967 

10,019 

Dec.  31,  1927 

8,220 

9,546 

Dec.  31,  1926 

7,014 

7.9.‘i5 

Doc.  31,  1925 

6.. 363 

7.708 

PERSONAL 


{Continued  from  page  31) 


F.  Stuart  Crawford,  editorial  writer 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  has 
returned  from  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  where 
he  attended  and  addressed  the  second 
annual  Institute  of  Statesmanship,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Rollins  College,  Jan.  6  to  11. 

Howard  L.  White,  society  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  covered 
the  annual  joint  meetings  of  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  Resorts’  Association  and  the  Mont¬ 
real  Tourist  and  Convention  Bureau, 
held  in  Montreal  last  week.  A  few  hours 
after  his  arrival  he  left  for  a  three  weeks’ 
tour  of  southern  winter  resorts  and 
Havana. 

Edwin  B.  Dooley,  of  the  New  York 
Sun  sports  department,  addressed  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Council  of 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  executives  on 
Tuesday. 

Robert  M.  Clark,  of  the  editorial  staff, 
Deeafur  (Ill.)  Review,  has  been  named 
associate  editor  of  the  Illinois  Legion- 
naire,  official  publication  of  the  Illinois 
department,  American  Legion. 

Miss  Helen  Scanlon,  formerly  of  the 
Rutland  (Vt.)  Evening  News  before  it 
was  discontinued,  has  taken  charge  of 
the  women’s  page  for  the  Rutland  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald. 

Lawrence  Miller,  night  city  editor  of 
the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  vacatoin  trip  to  New 
York  and  New  Jersey. 

V.  B.  Gray,  rod  and  gun  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  is  delivering  a 
series  of  lectures  on  a  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing  trip  he  made  last  summer  in  Clanada. 
They  are  illustrated  with  motion  pic¬ 
tures  and  stereoptican  slides. 

Asa  Bry’an,  reporter  for  the  St.  Louis 
Times,  has  resigned  to  aid  Charles  Hahn, 
Globe-Democrat  county  reporter,  in  the 
publication  of  The  Sheriff,  a  weekly 
published  at  Clayton,  Mo.,  in  the  in¬ 
interest  of  the  sheriffs  of  United  States. 

Elsie  K.  (Thamberlain  of  the  Boston 
Herald  staff  spoke  Jan.  9  before  the 
New  England  Economics  Association. 

Richard  Brown,  formerly  with  Albany 
(N.Y.)  newspapers,  resigned  from  the 
city  staff  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cou- 
rant  last  week  to  go  to  Cleveland  to 
undergo  an  operation. 

William  J.  Foote,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  city  staff,  is 
now  an  editorial  writer  for  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant. 

Miss  Kathleen  Driscoll,  feature  writer, 
formerly  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Evening 
Ne:vs,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Albany 
Times-Union. 

Franklin  H.  Chase,  associate  editor  of 
the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Journal- American, 
spoke  before  the  Lions’  club  of  that  city 
at  a  luncheon  this  week  discussing  his 
recent  trip  to  Japan. 

Jack  Elliott,  of  the  city  staff,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  addressed  the  Rock¬ 
ville  Lions’  club  last  week. 

Bert  A.  Teeters,  of  the  Springfield 
(O.)  News,  was  slightly  hurt  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  recently. 

Evelyn  Seeley,  feature  writer  cmi  the 
New  York  Telegram,  is  on  a  month’s 
leave  of  absence  to  visit  her  father  on 
the  Pacific  coast. 

Harry  F.  Buscy,  managing  editor  of 
the  Columbus  ((D.)  Citicen,  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  the  Columbus  Auto¬ 
mobile  Club. 

Robert  Harrison,  courthouse  reporter 
for  the  Indianapolis  News,  underwent  an 
operation  for  appendicitis  last  week,  and 
is  recovering. 

CTiarles  C.  Stone,  state  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Times,  was  the  speaker  for 
the  holiday  dinner  of  the  Indiana  Cut 
Stone  Association  at  Bloomington,  Ind., 
Monday  evening. 

Henry  A.  Kidder  of  Arlington,  Mass., 
and  Mrs.  Kidder  observed  their  fifty- 
first  wedding  anniversary  last  week. 
Mr.  Kidder  is  a  special  wool  market 
writer  for  the  Boston  Trcmscrifit.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  that  he  was  commercial  editor 
on  the  Boston  Herald. 


Elsie  K.  Chamberlain  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Boston  Herald  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  School  of  Everyday  Art, 
spoke  before  the  New  England  Economics 
Association  meeting  in  Boston  Jan.  9,  on 
styling. 

M.  Joseph  Rosenau,  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald  staff,  has  joined  the 
Boston  Herald. 

A.  E.  Lyons,  federal  building  reporter, 
Kansas  City  Journal-Post,  lias  gone  to 
California  and  will  continue  in  news¬ 
paper  work.  His  run  has  been  taken 
over  by  C.  H.  Rudeen,  a  new  member 
of  the  Journal-Post  staff. 

Ralph  Phelps,  radio  editor,  Toledo 
Blade,  has  returned  to  his  desk  after  a 
week’s  illness.  Stewart  Hooker  of  the 
staff  handled  radio  copy  in  his  absence. 

Frank  M.  Warwick,  associate  editor, 
Toledo  Blade,  has  returned  to  work  after 
a  serious  illnesc. 

Vincent  Richards,  dramatic  editor, 
Toledo  Blade,  will  return  Monday,  Jan. 
20,  with  Mrs.  Richards  from  a  four- 
months’  tour  of  Europe. 

Roy  A.  Robert,  managing  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  American  Savings, 
Building  and  Loan  Institute  dinner  at 
Kansas  City,  Jan.  16. 

Bob  Smith  has  resigned  from  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Detroit  Daily  Il¬ 
lustrated  to  do  free  lance  work  in  De¬ 
troit. 

(ieorge  McKenna  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Evening  Gacette. 

Tom  Belford,  Toledo  Blade  staff 
photographer  for  two  years  and  formerly 
of  the  Toledo  Times  and  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette,  has  left  the  Blade  to 
some  staff  photographer  for  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Press-Scimitar. 

James  T.  Healey,  financial  editor  of 
the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union,  was 
presented  with  a  traveling  bag  and  sum 
of  money  by  Albany  Lodge  of  Moose  in 
recognition  of  his  past  year’s  work  as 
Great  North  Moose. 

D.  W.  Dickinson  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  Rockford  (N.D.)  Farm¬ 
ers  Provost,  a  weekly,  succeeding  J.  L. 
Ulvan,  resigned. 

Joe  D.  Thomison,  who  recentlpr  retired 
from  the  newspaper  business  m  Hood 
River,  Ore.,  to  return  to  live  in  his  boy¬ 
hood  home  in  Tennessee,  is  back  in  Ore¬ 
gon  as  news  and  editorial  writer  on  The 
Dalles  Optimist. 

Glen  Dodd,  reporter  for  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  has  resigned. 

Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser,  financial 
writer  for  the  New  Yok  American  and 
Universal  Service  was  the  guest  speaker 
Jan.  11  in  a  radio  broadcast  in  a  nation¬ 
wide  hookup  over  34  stations  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
System. 

Arthur  Force,  formerly  of  the  Toledo 
Netvs-Bee  has  joined  the  sports  staff 
of  the  Detroit  Daily  Illustrated. 

Charles  V\'.  Smith,  Salt  Lake  Tele¬ 
gram  reporter,  has  resigned. 

Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  the  Toledo 
Blade,  addressed  the  Toledo  Real  Estate 
board  banquet  in  the  Commodore  Perry 
Hotel,  Toledo,  Jan.  16. 

James  Slavin,  former  reporter  for  the 
lYaterbury  (Conn.)  \Republican,  is  now  a 
reporter  for  the  Washington  Star,  while 
attending  Georgetown  university  law 
school. 

Gordon  Dressel,  staff  photographer, 
Toledo  Blade,  and  Mrs.  Dressel,  are  the 
parents  of  a  daughter,  Nancy  Mae. 

Benjamin  A.  Fryer,  city  editor  of  the 
Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle,  and  Mrs.  Fryer, 
sailed  on  the  Resolute  Jan.  6  on  a  world 
tour.  They  will  return  May  27. 

Lewis  Walter  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  sporting  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Daily  Illustrated. 

Miss  Margaret  Frazier  has  been  made 
the  “Inquiring  Reporter”  for  the  Marion 
(Ind.)  Chronicle. 

Robert  Barton,  formerly  city  editor  of 
the  Rushville  (Ind.)  Telegram,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Springfield  (O.) 
Daily  News. 

Malcolm  Yates  of  Houston  is  a  recent 
addition  to  the  San  Antonio  Light  copy- 
desk. 


H 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

A.^.'yOOD,  formerly  of  th. 
/.  Arkadelphta  (Ark.)  SifHngs-ii^^ 
aid  has  become  a  partner  with  J  t 

Clarence  E.  Lee  of  Little  Rock,  Ark 
has  purchased  the  Goodwater  Vau? 

ly,  published  w“bSS„S^' 

has  been  purchased  by  James  N.  M?! 
Clure  of  Clinton,  Okla.  Omar  D  G«, 
Sturgeon,  Mo 

handled  the  deal.  ’ 

Paxton  im.)  Record  and  the  Eastern 
Illinois  \Register  of  Paxton,  have  been 
consolidated  and  appeared  last  week  a. 
the  Weekly  Record.  E.  N.  StS  o 
the  Record,  purchased  the  business  and 
good-will  of  the  Register  from  T.  Wal¬ 
lace  Duncan,  who  retains  all  the  plant 
equipment. 

Bedford  (Pa.)  Gazetter  has  been  sold 
to  J.  Warren  Mickle  by  V.  E.  P.  Bark- 


Delavan  (Wis.)  Enterprise,  one  of  the 
oldest  weeklies  in  southern  Wisconsin, 
has  been  sold  to  Fred  Larson  and  Percy 
Fenner  of  Delavan  by  H.  S.  Saylor,  who 
owned  and  operated  the  paper  for  14 
years. 

I.  N.  Tompkins,  vice-president  of  the 
Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Press,  has  dis¬ 
posed  of  part  of  his  interest  in  the  paper 
to  his  associates.  He  continues  as  vice- 
president. 

Metamora  (O.)  Record,  a  weekly,  has 
been  sold  by  C.  H.  McComb  to  W.  J. 
Pinkstone  and  F.  R.  Green  of  Swanton, 
O.,  publishers  of  the  Morenci  Observer 
and  Fulton  County  Expositor  at  Wau- 
seon.  Mr.  McComb  has  owned  the  Meta¬ 
mora  Record  for  the  last  15  years. 

D.  A.  Jeans,  publisher  of  the  Searcy 
(Ark.)  News,  has  purchased  the  Beebe 
(Ark.)  News  from  E.  W.  Earn.  'The 
Beebe  News  will  be  published  in  the 
plant  at  Searcy  until  other  arrangements 
are  made. 

Stacey  W.  Brewer,  for  the  past  five 
years  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Voss 
k.  C.)  Pilot,  has  acquired  control  ol 
the  Wake-Chathom  Courier,  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  at  Apex. 


FLASHES 


While  a  professor  has  written  a  t^- 
book  on  punctuation,  that  is  a  subject 
where  wide  and  breezy  differences  of 
opinion  always  will  exist. — J.  R.  Wolf, 
Milwaukee  Journal. 


Americanism:  Getting  mad  when  a 
foreigner  says  what  we  think  of  some 
of  our  customs. — Florence  (Ala.) 
Journal. 


One  of  life’s  little  ironies  is  found  m 
the  bitter  strife  rival  plans  for  the  pMce 
of  the  world  sometimes  provoke.— not* 
ton  Transcript. 


Publicity  addicts  may  console  them¬ 
selves  when  they  don’t  see  their  stuff  in 
print  with  the  knowledge  that  3^ew 
business  amounting  to  $2()0,()(X),(KX)  _  a 
year  has  been  established  with  ma^rw 
taken  from  waste  baskets. — J.  R-  Wolf, 
Mihvaukee  Journal. 


Senator  Brookhart  says  tobacco  stup^ 
fies  the  imagination.  Well,  for  Heavens 
sake,  senator  1  Haven’t  you  read  a^  o* 
the  cigaret  advertisements !” — Nasrnw 
Banner. 


“Man  trades  wife  and  baby  for  a 
motor-cycle.” — News  item.  Well,  his  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  first  two  ought  to  tra¬ 
der  the  worries  he  will  encounter  wtn 
the  third  quite  easy  to  bealr.  Irew 
Orleans  Times-Picayune. 

“Every  speech.”  says  a  K.  C, 
special  reference  to  after-dinner  orato^ 
“should  have  a  beginning,  a 
an  end.”  We  ourselves  are  not  cm- 
vinced  that  the  beginning  and  the  mioaie 
are  indispensable. — London  Punch. 
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The  Dollars-and-Cents 
Meaning  of  the 

INTERTYPE  MIXER’S 
Automatic  Distribution 


A  fingvr-toiich  lever 
changes 

I\STAML\ 

from  one  size  or  face 
to  another 


It  means  (1)  NO  WAITING 

(2)  LOWER  COSTS 

(3)  CONTINUOUS  OPERATION 


All  of  the  faces  shown  below  can  be 
composed  in  tbe  same  line  and  dis¬ 
tributed  automatically  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  composition. 

INTERTYPE  WIDE  TOOTH  MA  12 


INTERTYPE  WIDE  TOOTH  MA  12 
Intertype  Wide  Tooth  Matrices  12 

INTERTYPE  WIDE  TOOTH  MATRICES  W  12 
Intertype  wide  tooth  matrices  will  ru  12 
Intertype  wide  tooth  matrices  will  ru  1 2 
INTERTYPE  WIDE  TOOTH  123 
INTERTYPE  WIDE  TOOTH  123 


Intertype  wide  tooth  matrices  will  1 2 
Intertype  wide  tooth  matrices  will  12 

INTERTYPE  WI 12 
Intertype  wide  too  12 

INTERTY  2 
Intertype  1 2 

INTERTTPE  WIDE  tooth  matri  12 

Inter  I^^t^rtype  12 


WITH  a  non-mixer  composing  machine,  the  operator  cannot  change  from 
one  size  or  face  of  type  to  another  until  the  last  line  he  has  set  has 
been  distributed.  He  must  uait  until  the  last  matrix  has  dropped  into 
its  proper  channel  before  changing  to  unother  magazine. 

^Automatic  Distribution  eliminates$  thii^  waiting.  The  opera¬ 
tor  changes  instantly  from  one  magazine  to  another. 

Automatic  Distribution  has  other  profitable  advantages. 

For  instance :  It  is  perfectly  practical  to  run  a  complete  font  of  large  matrices 
— caps,  lowercase,  figures,  and  points — in  two  side  magazines.  This  saves  ^^tie- 
ing  up^’  a  main  magazine  which  can  better  be  used  for  text  or  display  sizes  up 
to  and  including  18-point. 

•  Furthermore,  Automatic  Di$$tribution  makes  it  possible 
to  mix  different  faces  in  the  same  line. 


For  example,  Koman,  Lightface  Italic,  Bold,  and  Bold  Italic  in  any  measure 
up  to  12  picas  wide.  Such  combinations  are  often  desirable,  especially  in 
department  store  advertising.  With  Automatic  Distribution,  ^Snixed’’  lines  are 
easy;  without  it,  the  cost  is  excessive. 


For  miscellaneous  composition — straight  matter,  heads,  and  ads — the  Inter¬ 
type  Mixer  saves  a  substantial  amount  of  time  and  money.  Investigate!  Com¬ 
plete  information  will  he  sent,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  your  request  by  the 
nearest  Intertype  office. 


i 


Standardized 


INTERTYPE, 


I 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION:  360  Furman  Street,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
Chiraao,  130  North  Franklin  St.;  New  Orleans,  816  Howard  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  132  Fremont  Si.; 
Los  Angeles,  1220  South  Maple  Avc. ;  Itoslon,  80  Federal  St.;  Canada,  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd., 
Toronto;  London  and  Berlin.  Distributors  throughout  the  world. 


NO  STANDARDIZED  INTERTYPE  HAS  EVER  BECOME  OBSOLETE 


Set  ^ti  Jntertype  Bodoni  Bold  and  Bodoni  HJcd'rn 
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SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

Boston  Evening  Transcript,  Annual 
Financial  Survey,  edited  by  Donald 
R.  Hanson,  financial  editor,  16  pages. 

Independence  (Mo.)  Exatmner  36- 
page  coition  Jan.  3,  marking  completion 
of  its  twenty-fifth  year  of  activity  as  a 
daily  and  its  31st  year  of  publication. 
William  Southern,  Jr.,  is  owner  and 
editor. 

Fall  River  (Mass.)  L’ Independent,  an¬ 
nual  survey,  18  pages,  recently. 

IVorcester  (Mass.)  E'jening  Post,  an¬ 
nual  financial  edition,  Jan.  11,  12  pages. 

Jamestoivn  (N.Y.)  Ei'ening  Journal, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  Dedication  supple¬ 
ment,  Dec.  31,  16  pages. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

PORTLAND  (Ore.)  Press  Club  was 
recently  host  at  a  reception  in  honor 
of  eght  Oregon  writers  who  were  listed 
among  the  authors  of  best  short  stories 
of  1929  in  connection  with  the  O.  Henry 
memorial  awards.  Oregon  authors  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  list  are  Mar>'  Caroline 
Davies,  Ernest  Haycox,  .Albert  Richard 
Wetjen,  Ared  White,  Fred  White,  Harold 
Bradley  Say,  Vivien  Bretherton  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Ormond  Case. 

GRE.^TER  Buffalo  ADvrarisiNr,  Club 
had  1,000  guests  at  its  annual  ball  in  the 
Hotel  Statler  on  Jan.  10.  Dancing  fol¬ 
lowed  a  dinner. 

Harry  Corot  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ceuar  R aphis  (la.)  .\dver- 
TisiNG  Club,  succeeding  M.  H.  Morri¬ 
son. 

Boston  Newspapermen’s  Golf  Asso¬ 
ciation  tendered  a  farewell  ban(|uet  to 
W.  E.  Mullins,  golf  writer  on  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald,  who  is  retiring  next  week. 

Walter  Wyrick,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Milwaukfj:  Press  Club  for  1930 
at  tlie  annual  meeting  Jan.  8.  Other  offi¬ 
cers  elected  are  Glenn  V.  Armstrong, 
vice-president ;  Eric  E.  Meyer,  .secretary  ; 
Alva  H.  Cook,  treasurer,  and  F.dwin  C. 
Hart  and  Fred  Klockow,  directors. 
“Once  a  Year,”  the  club’s  annual,  was 
distributed  at  the  organization’s  annual 
entertainment,  “The  New  Moon,”  Jan. 
13  at  the  Davidson  theater. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

^  F.  FINE,  manager  of  the  United 
Press  bureau  at  Mexico  City,  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  York  last  week  prior  to 
becoming  manager  of  the  Lima,  Peru, 
bureau.  He  will  succeed  R.  W.  Folger, 
who  has  been  transferred  to  Buenos 
Aires.  John  Mo.rris  will  be  shifted  from 
the  Washington  staff  to  take  charge  at 
Mexico  Qty. 

William  C.  Kelly,  formerly  of  the 
Paris  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
has  been  named  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  bureau  of  International  News 
Service,  succeeding  Harry  Bergman, 
resigned. 

R.  T.  Bulkeley,  manager  of  the  New 
Haven  bureau  of  International  News 
Service,  is  on  vacation. 

The  San  Francisco  bureau  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  has  moved  from  1 
Aldrich  St.,  to  336  Call  Building. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

"PRIE  OBSERVER,  a  weekly  pub- 
lished  by  Hugh  Neely  Fleming  of 
111  West  11th  street,  Erie,  Pa.,  has  made 
its  appearance. 

Pickens  Progressive  Age  has  made  its 
appearance  at  Gordo,  Ala.,  with  A. 
Ayers  as  editor. 

Delaware  Herald,  a  weekly,  has  been 
started  in  Smvma.  Del.,  by  Harry  C. 
MeSherry,  publisher  of  weeklies  in  sev¬ 
eral  other  Delaware  towns. 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

pHICAGO  DAILY  ILLUSTRATED 
^  TIMES  has  discontinued  using  hand 
operated  stereotype  boxes  and  has  in¬ 
stalled  and  is  now  operating  an  auto¬ 
matic  machine  with  twin-pot  furnace 
equipped  with  Cline  electrical  heating 
units,  the  first  of  this  type  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  Chicago. 

Watertown  (N.Y.)  Times.  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Item  and  Portland  (Me.)  Even¬ 
ing  News  have  ordered  new  Hoe  presses. 


H’arren  (Ark.)  Eagle  Democrat  will 
on  Feb.  1  occupy  new  quarters  in  the 
Thompson  building,  which  has  been  re¬ 
modeled  and  equipped  for  the  newspaper 
and  its  commercial  printing  department. 


WEDDING  BELLS 


rjEAN  TURLEY,  national  advertising 
^  manager  of  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Re¬ 
view.  to  Miss  Lois  Niles  of  Decatur. 

Lester  C.  Schultz,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Danville  (111.)  Com¬ 
mercial- Neivs,  to  Frances  El  well,  re¬ 
cently. 


John  Jones,  editor  of  the  Weirton 
(W.Va.)  Times,  to  Miss  Madeline  Horn 
of  Wausen,  O.,  recently. 

Harry  B.  Zabriskie,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Trib¬ 
une,  to  Mrs.  Selma  K.  Anderson,  of 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  They  will  reside  at 
Altoona. 


Miss  Vivian  Richardson,  feature 
writer  for  the  Dallas  News,  to  Irvin 
Steams  Taubkin,  reporter  for  the  News, 
recently.  They  spent  their  honeymoon  in 
New  (Orleans,  making  the  trip  both  ways 
by  airplane. 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

Boston  (Mass.)  Typographical 
Union  No.  224,  held  its  annual 
ladies’  night  at  the  Hurley  Studio  in 
Brockton,  Jan.  13,  with  a  record  attend¬ 
ance.  Peter  R.  Saint,  Thomas  M.  Flynn 
and  Robert  Jackson  were  in  charge  of 
the  affair. 

George  Pennish,  65,  who  joined  the 
Clez’cland  Press  in  1888,  as  engineer  and 
who  served  the  newspaper  during  almost 
all  of  its  career,  retired  Jan.  11.  With 
his  wife  he  will  go  to  Florida  for  a  rest. 

Andrew  J.  Duggan,  who  on  Jan.  10 
rounded  out  40  years  of  continuous  serv¬ 
ice  as  a  journeyman  in  the  composing 
room  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  was  presented  a  fountain  pen  and 
pencil  set  by  his  fellow  employes. 


SCHOOLS 


Allen  H.  seed,  TR.,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  Jordan  Ad¬ 
vertising  Abroad,  Inc.,  lectured  before 
the  class  in  expert  selling  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Trade  and  Industry,  of  New 
York  University,  Jan.  14. 

Tech  Engineering  News,  undergradu¬ 
ate  paper  of  the  students  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  held  its  10th  annual  ban¬ 
quet  in  Brookline  Jan.  10  with  Charles 
Ladd,  general  manager. 

Two  $25  awards  have  been  offered  by 
F.  G.  Bonfils,  publisher  of  the  Denver 
Post,  for  work  in  the  writing  classes 
of  the  extension  department  at  the  Univ¬ 
ersity  oi  (Colorado.  One  prize  will  be 
for  the  best  western  short  story  and  the 
other  for  the  best  newspaper  feature 
article. 


Prof.  H.  H.  Maynard,  chairman  of 
the  department  of  business  organization. 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Marketing 
and  Advertising. 


GERLACH  JOINS  DAILY 

Charles  W.  Gcrlach,  western  manager 
of  the  De  Both  Homemakers  school  for 
the  past  year,  has  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Waterloo  (la.) 
Tribune.  Before  his  affiliation  with  the 
De  Both  school,  Mr.  Gerlach  was  for 
three  and  a  half  years  a  member  of  the 
local  display  staff,  Cincinnati  Post. 


SUSPENSIONS 

After  several  months  of  operation, 
the  Wilton  (Wis.)  Herald,  pub¬ 
lished  by  R.  E.  Bump,  has  been  discon¬ 
tinued  and  the  plant  moved  to  Hustler, 
where  Bump  again  will  engage  in  the 
publishing  business.  The  subscription 
list  of  the  Herald  was  sold  to  the  Nor¬ 
walk  (Wis.)  Star. 


KELLIHER  BACK  IN  K.  C. 

Dan  Kelliher,  former  city  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Journal  and  the  Omaha 
Neu's-Bee  has  returned  to  Kansas  City 
to  work  on  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Journal-Post. 


THE 

ONLY  NEW  YORK 
NEWSPAPER 

that  did  not  show  a  loss  in  linage 

during  the  week  of  the  Automobile  Show,  as 
compared  with  the  same  week  of  1929,  was 

The  Bronx  Home  News 

This  newspaper  not  only  showed  a  gain  in  such 
linage  but  in  its  Auto  Show  Supplement  carried 
more  paid  automobile  advertising  linage  than 
any  one  of 

8  Metropolitan  Newspapers 

The  following  figures  should  be  added  to  those 
listed  in  the  schedule  which  appeared  in  the 
January  11th  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  pur¬ 
porting  to  give  the  record  of  such  advertising 
for  the  period  named: — 

Week  (Thursday  to  Wednesday)  Including  Largest  Day’s 
Auto  Show  Opening  Auto  Linage 

Jan.  2-8,  Jan.  3—9, 

1930  1929  1930  1929 

Bronx  Home  News.  ..  27,121  21,920  23,301  18,200 

Gain — 5,201 

Also,  THE  BRONX  HOME  NEWS  is  one  of 
the  few  New  York  newspapers  that  showed  an 
increase  in  automotive  advertising  in  1929  over 
1928.  Here  are  the  figures 

1929 .  397,087 

1928 .  391,085 

Tliis  newspaper  has  a  daily  and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  of  over  150,000,  96%  of  which  is  placed 
directly  into  homes  by  its  force  of  753  carriers. 

A  Market  Survey,  in  size  and  form  recommended  by  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.,  of  the  Bronx  has  been  prepared.  On  request 
it  will  be  sent  to  agency  executives  and  manufacturers. 

The  Bronx  Home  News 

373  E.  148th  Street  New  York  City 
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Such  accurate 
printing,  naturally, 
calls  for  Cooper  Hewitt  light 


%Y  THEN  you  remember  that  legal  decisions  sometimes 
have  been  based  on  the  position  of  a  comma  in  the 
structure  of  a  sentence,  you  realize  that  accuracy  is 
paramount  in  the  printing  of  legal  documents  and 
magazines. 

Pictured  here  is  the  composing  room  of  the  Recorder 
Printing  and  Publishing  Company  of  San  Francisco, 
which  publishes  California  Decisions,  California  Appel¬ 
late  Decisions,  Edwards  Abstracts,  and  the  Recorder, 
besides  doing  a  large  volume  of  job  printing  which  re¬ 
quires  accuracy  and  speed. 

In  such  a  plant,  naturally,  they  give  a  great  deal  of 
thought  to  the  problem  of  illumination.  And  when  that 
IS  done,  the  final  answer  always  is,  as  it  was  with  the 
Recorder  Printing  and  Publishing  Company:  install 
Cooper  Hewitt  mercury-vapor  lamps. 

Cooper  Hewitt  light  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  the 


light  rays  in  the  middle  of  the  spectrum  by  which, 
science  says,  human  eyes  see  best.  It  eliminates  glare 
and  dark  shadows,  the  chief  cause  of  eye-strain,  and 
makes  all  details  in  the  field  of  vision  stand  out  sharply 
and  clearly. 

There  are  many  interesting  scientific  facts  about 
Cooper  Hewitt  light  told  simply  in  the  booklet,  “Why 
Cooper  Hewitt  Light  is  Better  than  Daylight.”  Sent  on 
request — without  obligating  you  in  any  way.  Cooper 
Hewitt  Electric  Company,  863  Adams  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


.A.N  interesting,  simply  written  booklet 
on  the  interesting  subject  of  light  and 
the  problems  of  factory  lighting  is  yours 
for  the  asking.  Write  for  it. 


COOPER  HEWITT 


I . 


A  General 


Electric 


Organization 


me  c.  u.  K.  Co.,  193U 
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NEWSBOY  WELFARE  PLANS  FEATURE 
DISCUSSION  OF  N.  E.  CIRCULATORS 

Reports  Made  to  International  Association  to  Offset  Criticism — 
Ralph  E.  Gray  of  Portland  Is  Elected  President 
at  Boston  Convention 


(By  telegraph  to  Edito*  &  Poblishe«) 

Boston,  mass.,  Jan.  16— The  14th 

annual  convention  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Association  of  Circulation  Managers 
was  held  at  the  Parker  House,  Boston, 
Jan.  15  and  16  with  40  members  present. 
The  meeting  was  opened  by  President 
Norman  C.  Johnson,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times.  Reports  of  Secretary  Edward 
Byron,  Augusta  Kennebec  Journal,  and 
Treasurer  Louis  M.  Hammond,  Jr., 
Boston  Transcript,  were  read  and  ap¬ 
proved.  It  was  voted  to  telegraph  flowers 
as  an  expression  of  sympathy  from  the 
association  to  P.  F.  Viets,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  a  past  president  who 
was  reported  seriously  ill  at  his  home. 

One  of  the  most  iniportant  acts  of  the 
convention  was  the  vote  to  form  a  legis¬ 
lative  committee  consisting  of  one  man 
from  each  state,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
chair,  whose  duties  would  be  to  watch 
all  state  legislation  that  might  in  any 
way  affect  newspapers  and  report  to  the 
members. 

The  convention  was  unanimous  in  its 
vote  for  a  more  definite  understanding 
on  crediting  of  employee  circulation, 
holding  that  it  should  be  credited.  C.  W. 
Palmer,  IVoonsocket  (R.I.)  Call,  was 
appointed  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  New  England  Publishers’ 
Association  and  Karl  F.  Hall,  of  the 
Boston  Herald-Traveler,  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  also  was  approved  that  more 
cooperation  be  showm  in  gathering  data 
on  newsboy  welfare  work  done  by  news¬ 
papers  showing  where  the  boys  bene- 
fitted.  These  reports  were  to  be  given 
to  the  International  Association  to  com¬ 
bat  attacks  being  made  by  welfare 
societies. 

Discussion  brought  out  the  fact  that 
practically  all  the  membership  practic^ 
some  form  of  newsboy  welfare  on  their 
papers.  Boys’  clubs  were  the  most  popu¬ 
lar.  Mr.  Johnson  reported  he  has 
worked  in  cooperation  with  the  Hartford 
“Y”  with  excellent  results. 

William  Potter,  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
Union-Leader,  advocated  that  the  cir¬ 
culation  manager  be  one  of  the  boys, 
not  try  to  high  hat  them.  Ralph  Gray, 
Portland  (Me.)  Express  has  organ¬ 
ized  a  newsboys’  band,  the  paper  paying 
all  the  expenses  of  the  30  members. 

Dolls  were  considered  good  circula¬ 
tion  builders.  It  was  found  that  the 
parents  cooperated  with  girls  in  helping 
to  win  this  prize.  Before  Christmas  is 
the  only  time  to  use  this  medium,  it  was 
agreed.  Some  of  the  members  reported 
subscriptions  obtained  from  any  prize 
contests  were  not  satisfactory  due  to  the 
large  number  of  cancellations  that  fol¬ 
lowed. 

That  the  most  efficient  age  for  news¬ 
boys  is  between  12  and  14  years  was 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  members. 
Twelve  was  agreed  as  the  best  age  for 
street  boys.  High  school  boys  have  been 
found  of  little  use  as  builders  although 
they  are  often  used  effectively  as  team 
captains,  discussion  revealed. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  time  before 
branch  offices  for  carrier  delivery  will 
be  used  in  all  the  larger  cities,  in  the 
general  opinion  of  the  members.  They 
provide  a  check  up  on  all  the  carriers 
every  day,  keep  papers  off  the  streets, 
eliminate  the  short  count  and  provide 
for  stuffing  Sunday  editions  at  no  extra 
costs,  it  was  pointed  out. 

Postal  employees  and  other  adults 
whose  regular  jobs  leave  them  free 
early  in  the  afternoon  are,  far  more 
efficient  as  branch  managers  than  high 
school  boys,  it  was  claimed. 

One  of  the  most  successful  circulation 
building  contests  was  reported  by  the 
W orcester  f Mass.)  Post.  Thirty  boys 
who  obtainca  the  most  new  subscriptions 
for  six  months  over  20  were  taken  on 
a  trip  to  New  York.  A  total  of  2,000 
subscriptions  resulted  at  a  cost  of  62 
cents  eaxJtt. 


It  was  voted  that  the  association  pay 
the  expenses  of  any  executive  meetings 
to  be  held  during  the  year.  Steps  were 
taken  to  make  a  new  drive  for  mem¬ 
bership  and  a  membership  committee, 
one  from  each  state,  was  appointed. 

The  new  officers  elected  are:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Ralph  E.  Gray,  Portland  Maine 
Publishing  Co. ;  vice-president,  D.  E. 
Byron,  Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Times;  secre¬ 
tary,  Edward  Byron,  Kennebec  Journal; 
and  treasurer,  Louis  M.  Hammond,  Jr., 
Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript.  Directors 
for  two  year  term:  (jcorge  Toole, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union;  Edward 
Dolhenty,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram- 
Gazette,  and  S.  M.  Rosoff,  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Times. 


AIR  MAIL  SPEEDS  EDITION 

A  special  New  Year’s  edition  of  La 
Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires  was  issued  Jan. 
1.  It  contained,  in  addition  to  regular 
and  feature  sections  in  black  and  white, 
32  pages  of  rotogravure  and  color  roto. 
These  sections  were  sent  to  the  United 
States  by  air  mail,  reaching  New  York 
six  days  after  publication.  Ezquiel  Paz 
is  publisher  of  La  Prensa. 


CAMPBELL’S  SOUP  WILL 
USE  NEWSPAPERS 


To  Enter  Dailies  on  Big  Scale,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager  Tells  100,000 
Group  of  American  Cities 
at  Chicago  Meet 


PAULSON  IN  NEW  ROCHELLE 

Harold  Paulson,  formerly  circulation 
manager  of  the  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette 
is  now  circulation  manager  of  the  New 
Rochelle  (N.Y.)  Standard-Star. 


Newspaper  advertising  is  the  most 
powerful  medium  today,  Harry  F. 
Jones,  advertising  manager  of  the  Camp¬ 
bell  Soup  Company,  told  the  100,000 
Group  of  American  Cities  at  its  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chicago  this  week. 

“We  of  the  canning  industry  have  not 
planned  with  newspapers  before,”  Mr. 
Jones  said.  “We  have  before  us  the 
choice  of  many  media  —  newspapers, 
radio,  the  billboard,  and  house-to-house 
selling.  Which  shall  we  take? 


“In  newspaper  advertising,  the  ina»: 
mum  chance  of  success  for  us  1^  i„' 
having  Campbell  Soup  advertising  an 
j^ar  alongside  grocery  advertising  X 
have  tried  this  out,  and  it  works  '  Th» 
newspaper  can  accomplish  things  in  a 
local  way  where  other  media  fail. 

“I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  our 
venture  into  this  type  of  advertising 
and  believe  that  the  next  fall  and  suf 
ceeding  year  will  see  more  and  more 
of  our  advertising  in  the  newspapers 
The  test,  of  course,  rests  on  the  actual 
sales  result  of  our  present  campaign 
We  realize  that  the  newspapers  are 
not  on  trial  in  this  matter.  They  are 
one  of  the  greatest  forces  in  the  world 
today,  and  are  really  not  dependent  uoon 
advertising,  any  more  than  the  Campbdl 
Soup  Company  is  dependent  'upon  the 
newspaper.  We  think,  however,  that 
newspapers  can  and  will  do  a  job  for  us 
and  we  can  do  a  job  for  them  also.”  ’ 

Other  speakers  on  the  program  of 
the  100,000  Group  were :  George  D.  Olds 
Jr.,  sales  manager.  Hills  Brothers  Com¬ 
pany,  on  "Food  Advertising  Responsibili¬ 
ties”:  John  Benson,  president  of  the 
A.  A.  A.  A.,  and  D.  F.  Kelly,  president 
of  the  Fair  Department  Store.  Leslie 
M.  Barton  presided. 

Publishers  representatives  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  were  luncheon  guests  of  the 
group  Wednesday. 


R 


emember  way 
when— 


back 


PEOPLE  RODE  IN  HORSE-CARS? 


One  of  the  most  picturesque  jobs  in 
the  parking  plant  of  a  generation  ago 
Has  that  of  the  “chopper”  whose 
mighty  blows  with  a  big  meat  axe  sep¬ 
arated  the  shoulder  from  each  hog 
carcass  as  it  went  by  on  a  moving  table. 

In  spite  of  bulging  muscles  the 
“chopper”  required  twenty  minutes  of 
rest  out  of  each  hour;  and  in  spite  of 
a  keen  eye  and  much  practice  his 
blows  were  sometimes  a  bit  off  the 
mark.  Pork  cuts  accordingly  were  not 
always  regular  even  after  careful 
trimming. 

Today  the  Pork  Cutting  department 
of  Armour  and  Company  turns  out 
hams  and  shoulders  and  loins  and 
bacon  that  are  cut  with  precision  and 
trimmed  to  a  nicety.  Hand-held  elec¬ 


tric  circular  saws  and  keen  revolving 
knives  do  better  work  than  the  “chop¬ 
pers”  and  “trimmers”  of  bygone  days 
ever  dreamed  was  possible. 

In  many  other  respects,  too,  the 
hams  and  bacon  sold  by  Armour  and 
Company  today  are  superior  to  the 
hams  and  bacon  of  a  generation  ago. 
Curing  formulas  have  been  perfected; 
sanitary  wrappings  have  been  adopted; 
refrigeration  keeps  the  rich  juices  in 
the  meat  and  the  product  fresh  and 
wholesome. 

Star  Hams  and  Star  Bacon  and 
Star  Loins,  such  as  Armour  and  Com¬ 
pany  markets  today,  are  a  very  much 
better  product  than  was  obtainable 
back  in  the  days  when  people  rode 
in  horse-cars. 


President 


THE  NEW  AND  MODERN 

ARMOUR  COMPANY 


U.  S.  A. 
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<‘We  Buy  Features  From  a  Dozen  Syndicates — 
But  Our  Six  Leaders  Are  All  NEA^^ 


EtTAtLiiNtf)  itio  Eknut  O.  Smuh  Mbmim  (fl*).,  ft.  N.  P.  A. 

_DAitT^nAiuMiD  it?!  _ _ _  P^twpmT  A.  B.  C.  a«d  P.  N.  P.  A. 


ull|p  Upaitpr  ^ubUalftng  Olamitang 

PMiirn  t/ite 

time~s”^Teader 

EVENINGS 

January  11,  1930. 


N.  E.  A.  Service, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: 

Undoubtedly  you  will  be  Interested  in  the  result  of  a 
Poll  taken  among  Tlmes-Leader  readers  to  determine  the  popularity 
of  the  various  featxures  appearing  regularly  In  the  Tlmes-Leader. 

blille  we  buy  features  from  a  dozen  or  more  syndicates, 
the  poll  resulted  in  an  unusual  endorsement  of  N.  E.  A.  comics 
and  other  features  included  In  your  regular  services 

In  fact,  the  first  six  places  In  the  total  vote  cast 
by  readers  were  captured  by  N.  £.  A.  products. 

The  Times-Leader  left  the  matter  completely  in  the  hands 
of  its  readers.  V/e  simply  printed  a  ballot  every  day  for  a 

week.  We  called  the  readers’  attention  to  it  but  expressed 
no  preference  ourselves.  From  the  start,  the  voting  showed 
your  service  to  have  a  high  standing  with  the  public. 

On  a  separate  sheet  I  am  showing  you  the  final  standing. 
A  copy  of  the  ballot  Is  also  Inclosed,  together  with  one  of  the 
promotion  stories. 

Incidentally,  many  of  our  readers  suggested  that 
the  dally  serial  story,  another  N.  E.  A.  product,  change  Its 
pace  a  little  more  often.  Some  of. them  seem  to  think  there 
are  too  many  detective  stories  and  that  a  change  of  diet  would 
be  appreciated.  Also,  inclosed  Is  a  typical  letter  received 
during  the  poll  treating  on  this  subject. 


WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Sfteisl  Re^ifuistrwt 
STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  Inc. 
New  Yoee,  Pmiladsipnia 
CxicAOo,  Sam  Fianciko 
Lcm  Ahoelu 


Bespectfully  yours, 

JOSEPH  T.  UURP 


NEA  SERVICE,  INC., 

I  The  World^s  Greatest  Newspaper  Feature  Service — Backed  by  37  Years^  Experience 
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U.  S.  RESEARCH  EXPERT 
JOINS  N.  Y.  AGENCY 

J.  W.  Millard  of  Department  of 
Commerce  Now  on  Erwin, 
Wasejr  Staff — Other  Ap¬ 
pointments 


J.  W.  Millard,  chief  business  specialist 
of  the  Domestic  Commerce  Division  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  has  been 
made  director  of 
research  of  Er¬ 
win,  Wasey  & 
Co.,  New  York 
advertising  agen¬ 
cy,  and  took 
(jiarge  this  week. 

He  is  expected 
to  expand  the 
work  of  the 
agency’s  research 
department  large¬ 
ly,  and  to  give 
impetus  to  inves¬ 
tigations  in  both 
the  national  and 
the  international  advertising  fields. 

The  appointment  of  two  account  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  a  copy  writer  was  also 
announced  by  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  this 
week.  The  account  executives  were  C. 
E.  Staudinger,  who  occupied  the  same 
position  with  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc., 
and  Lucien  King,  recently  with  the  Out¬ 
door  Advertising  .Agency  of  America, 
Inc.  Mr.  King  was  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rub¬ 
ber  Company  for  14  years. 

L.  W.  Giellerup  was  appointed  as  copy 
writer.  He  was  formerly  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Clark  Lighter 
Company,  and  has  recently  been  with  the 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company. 

Mr.  Millard  is  known  for  his  studies 
in  the  food  industry,  being  credited  with 
various  government  publications,  includ¬ 
ing  “The  Wholesale  Grocer’s  Problems,’’ 
“Atlas  of  Wholesale  Grocery  Terri¬ 
tories,’’  and  “Trade  Association  Activi¬ 
ties.”  He  was  director  of  a  detailed 
grocery  survey  in  Louisville  which  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention.  However,  he  has 
not  confined  his  activities  to  the  food  in¬ 
dustry.  He  also  carried  on  a  series  of 
distribution  cost  studies  in  the  fields  of 
hardware,  electrical  goods,  dry  goods,  and 
paint. 

He  has  been  in  the  government  service 
since  February,  1923.  He  was  born  and 
educated  in  Pennsylvania  and  has  been 
admitted  to  the  District  of  Columbia  bar. 


Chicago  Firm  Change*  Name 

The  name  of  Walter  E.  Hardy,  Inc., 
advertising  agency  at  6  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago,  has  been  changed  to 
Hardy,  Ozanne  &  Hardy,  Inc.  The 
agency  has  been  appointed  to  direct  the 
advertising  of  the  P.  F.  Volland  com¬ 
pany,  Joliet,  Ill.,  greeting  cards,  mottoes 
and  books. 


Preparing  Goodwin  Campaign 

The  advertising  account  of  C.  L. 
Goodwin  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  has  been  placed  with  the  Rule- 
Williams  Advertising  Agency  of  the 
same  city.  The  Goodwin  corporation 
design  and  ^uip  stores  throughout  the 
nation.  Business  papers  and  newspaper 
will  be  used. 

New  Wale*  Client 

The  Wilson-Western  Sporting  Goods 
Company  of  Chicago  has  placed  its  ad¬ 
vertising  account  with  the  Wales  Adver¬ 
tising  Company,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City. 
Magazines  and  newspapers  will  be  used. 


Wilding  Elected  Vice-President 

Ointon  F.  Wilding  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  Stanley  E.  Gunnison,  Inc., 
New  York  advertising  agency,  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  held 
Jan.  13. 


Spokane  Agency  Move* 

Syverson-Kelley  Advertising  Agency, 
Spc4cane,  Wash.,  has  moved  to  larger 
quarters  in  the  Mohawk  Building. 


Ewald  Appoint*  Darmstadter 

H.  T.  Ewald,  president  of  the  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  Company,  Detroit,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Manfred  Darmstadter  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  agency’s  plan  board.  Mr. 
Darmstadter  was  creative  director  for 
Advertisers’  Inc.,  Detroit,  before  joining 
the  Campbell-Ewald  organization.  He 
also  served  in  a  similar  capacity  with 
Williams  &  Cunnyngham  of  Chicago 
and  with  the  Gardner  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  of  New  York. 


Attended  Washington  Conference 

Charles  Wolff,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Advertising  Industries,  Inc.,  Buffalo  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  was  in  Washington  this 
week  in  conference  with  members  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  with  respect  to  its 
attitude  toward  cooperative  marketing  as¬ 
sociations.  The  Buffalo  agency  repre¬ 
sents  several  of  the  marketing  bodies. 

To  Promote  “Buddy**  Line 

Colvin-Sasse,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  “Buddy”  line  and  other 
specialties  in  the  plumbing,  heating  and 
automotive  field,  have  placed  their  ad¬ 
vertising  account  with  the  J.  Jay  Fuller 
Advertising  Agency  of  Buffalo. 


Batten  Get*  Flour  Account 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 
Corporation  of  Chicago  has  been  re¬ 
tained  as  advertising  counsel  by  the 
Commander-Larabee  Corporation  of 
Minneapolis,  one  of  the  largest  flour 
milling  companies  in  the  country. 


Ha*  Foreign  Account 

The  Irwin  L.  Rosenberg  Company, 
Inc.,  225  North  Michigan  avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  been  appointed  to  handle  the 
advertising  account  for  Chicago  of  the 
National  Fisheries  Company  of  Oslo, 
Norway,  and  Chicago.  Newspapers  and 
special  demonstrations  will  be  used. 


Gale  &  Pietach  Named 

The  firm  of  Dodd  &  Struthers,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  manufacturers  of  systems  for 
protection  against  lightning,  has  appointed 
Gale  &  Pietsch,  Inc.,  advertising  agency 
of  Chicago  and  New  York,  to  handle  its 
advertising. 

Two  Firm*  Name  Agency 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  360  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  place  the  advertising  account 
of  the  Crown  Overall  Manufacturing 
company  and  the  Headlight  Manufac¬ 
turing  company,  Cincinnati. 


Kaufman  With  United 

M.  Zenn  Kaufman,  formerly  with  the 
Collegiate  Special  Advertising  Agency, 
New  York,  has  joined  the  merchandising 
coun.scl  and  research  department  of  the 
United  Advertising  Agency,  Inc. 


New  Littlehale  Account 

Robert  C.  Reeves  Company,  New 
York,  manufacturers  of  Reeveshire 
fencing,  and  imported  French  provincial 
fencing,  have  retained  Littlehale-Bum- 
ham-Fulton,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  their 
advertising  counsel. 


Handling  Bank  Service 

The  William  H.  Rankin  Company,  435 
North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  to  direct  the  advertising 
of  B.  T.  Moran,  Inc.,  bank  service,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


Lebair  Join*  Hir*hon 

Harold  A.  Lebair,  for  many  years  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Sherman  &  Le- 
hair.  New  York  advertising  agency,  has 
become  vice-president  of  the  Arthur 
Hirshon  Company,  Inc. 


New  Newspaper  Account 

Kerr-McCarthy  Advertising  Service, 
Inc.,  of  No.  551  Fifth  avenue.  New* 
York,  has  been  appointed  to  handle  the 
account  of  the  Catholic  Students  Travel 
League,  Inc.  This  organization  has  just 
been  formed  to  serve  the  travel  needs  of 
Catholic  travelers  to  Europe,  and  is  fea¬ 
turing  the  Passion  Play  at  Oberammer- 
gau  on  a  majority  of  the  63  tours  it  is 


offering  for  1930.  The  agency  is  com¬ 
pleting  a  newspaper  schedule  on  this 
account,  as  well  as  placing  copy  in  the 
Catholic  publications.  Last  week  Kerr- 
McCarthy,  Inc.,  was  designated  to  handle 
the  account  of  the  American  South  Afri¬ 
can  Steamship  Line. 


Stinson  Join*  Skala 

William  S.  Stinson,  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Creamery  Package  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  makers  of  dairy  product 
plant  equipments,  has  joined  the  R.  J. 
Skala  Advertising  company,  608  South 
Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  as  copy  writer 
and  account  executive.  The  Skala  com¬ 
pany  has  been  appointed  to  handle  a  part 
of  the  advertising  and  sales  promotion  of 
Creamery  Package.  The  agency  also  has 
been  appointed  to  handle  the  advertising 
in  1930  of  the  General  Pneumatic  Tool 
corporation,  makers  of  paint-spraying 
equipment. 


Grant  Joint*  Faxon,  Inc. 

Paul  Grant,  formerly  with  the  Camp¬ 
bell-Ewald  agency  as  director  of  their 
mail  order  department,  has  joined  Faxon, 
Inc.,  Chicago  advertising  agency,  for 
whom  he  has  opened  a  Detroit  office  with 
headquarters  in  the  Stormfeltz-Loveley 
building.  C.  E.  Drake  and  E.  G.  Nicker¬ 
son  continue  with  Mr.  Grant  in  servicing 
the  advertising  accounts  of  Fireside  In¬ 
dustries,  Adrian,  Mich. ;  the  Fyr  Fyter 
company,  Dayton,  O. ;  the  Milson  com¬ 
pany,  Cincinnati;  the  Scher-Hirst  com¬ 
pany,  Cleveland ;  and  the  Food  Display 
Machine  corporation,  Chicago. 


MacLaren  Promoted 

Campbell  -  Ewald,  Ltd.,  Canadian 
agency,  has  appointed  J.  A.  McLaren 
general  manager.  For  the  past  four  years 
Mr.  MacLaren  has  been  vice-president  of 
the  firm.  The  appointment  of  Bradley 
Walker  as  a  vice-president  and  director 
of  Campbell-Ewald,  Ltd.,  is  also  an¬ 
nounced.  Mr.  Walker  has  been  with  the 
Campbell-Ewald  Company  for  six  years. 


Planning  Georgie-Porgie  Drive 

The  Eric  Rogers  Company,  Omaha 
agency,  has  been  appointed  advertising 
counsel  for  the  Georgie-Porgie  Company, 
Council  Bluffs,  la.,  manufacturers  of 
Georgie-Porgie  breakfast  food.  Radio 
and  newspapers  throughout  the  middle 
west  will  be  used. 


L.  G.  Bailey  With  Porter 

Lawrence  G.  Bailey,  at  one  time  a 
member  of  the  advertising  and  publicity 
department  of  the  New  York  Telejffione 
Company,  has  joined  the  copy  staff  of  the 
Porter  Corporation,  Boston  agency. 


Gro**  Now  Account  Executive 

Stanley  EL  Gunnison,  Inc.,  New  York 
agency,  has  appointed  Gordon  Gross  an 
account  executive  to  direct  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  Nauheim  Pharmacy,  Inc.,  and  the 
Collateral  Financial  Securities  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  that  city. 


Join*  Hir*hon  Copy  Staff 

Mrs.  Gabrielle  E.  Forbush  has  joined 
the  copy  staff  of  the  Arthur  Hirshon 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York.  Mrs.  Forbush 
was  formerly  with  the  Addison  Vars 
Company. 


Byron  With  Gundlach 

Basil  G.  Byron,  formerly  in  charge  of 
advertising  and  production  for  the  De 
Bower  company.  New  York,  has  joined 
the  Gundlach  Advertising  company,  400 
North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago. 


Chicago  Agency  Named 

Hurja,  Chase  &  Hooker,  Inc.,  326  West 
Madison  street,  Chicago,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  the  advertising  account 
of  Templeton,  Kenly  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  manufacturers  of  industrial  jacks. 


New  Kenyon  Client* 

MacDonald  Brothers,  Inc.,  Boston,  and 
the  MacDonald  Bros.  Engineering  Lab¬ 
oratories,  Inc.,  also  of  Boston,  have  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Kenyon  Company,  Ihc.,  Bos¬ 
ton  agency,  to  handle  their  accounts. 


- -  nseie 

Claude  C.  Smith  has  joined  the  R.,. 
ton  oSic,  of  th,  P.  F.  O-feh  Lte 
tising  Ag«Ky  Inc.,  as  an  accoum  e, 
ecutive.  He  has  been  with  the  Fedtrd 
Advertising  Agency  of  New  YorLS 
Seilge-Brun  Company,  Inc.,  of  IVtr^ 
and  the  Qimpbell-Ewald  Company 
of  Detroit. 

Leavenworth  Leave*  Tea* 

Paul  Leavenworth,  for  seven  years  sec 
retary  and  account  executive  of 
Teas,  Inc.,  Cleveland  agency,  has  resimerf 
to  become  assistant  to  George  A  Bn 
ant,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  the  Austin 
Company,  Cleveland,  contracting  and 
building  concern.  He  will  be  afliliated 
W'lth  the  sales  department. 


Abenard  Using  Newipapar* 

Leon  A.  Friedman.  New  York  has 
taken  over  the  advertising  of  the  Aben¬ 
ard  Realty  Corporation,  which  control 
the  Squibb  building.  Plaza  building  and 
a  number  of  others.  Newspaper  and 
magazine  siiace  is  being  used. 


Tampa  Agency  Change*  Name 

The  name  of  Trenton  C.  Collins  and 
Associates,  advertising  agency  of  Tampa 
Fla.,  has  been  changed  to  Collins  &  Mon- 
tayne,  it  was  announced  recently.  Mr. 
Collins  is  a  former  director  of  the  Qevt- 
land  .Advertising  Gub  and  president  of 
the  Tampa  Advertising  Club. 


Ingham  Join*  Erwin,  Wasey 

George  E.  Ingham  long  identified  with 
transportation  advertising  in  Chicago,  has 
joined  the  Chicago  offices  of  Erwin, 
\\’asey  A-  Company,  Ltd. 


AD  TIPS 


Archer  Adv.  Company,  Cincinnati,  0.  It 
isHuinii’  orders  to  a  list  of  newspapers  on  I<» 
lierg  l.ettuoe.  Western  Growers  Protsetire 
soclatlon,  Ijot  Angeles,  California. 

N,  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Ino.,  W,  Wisbingtoo 
Square,  Pbiladelpliia.  Will  make  np  lists  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  January  for  the  l>.  H.  Hsati 
Knitting  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  nuns 
facturers  of  men’s  and  boys’  underwear. 

Murton  Bigelow,  Inc,,  296  Delaware  STeaiie. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Has  secured  account  of  th» 
Erie  Meter  Systems,  Inc.,  of  Erie. 

W.  K.  Cochrane  Advertising  Agency,  lie.. 
3.33  No.  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  WUi  rnskt 
up  lists  during  the  next  thirty  days  for  the 
Kewanee  Boiler  Corporation,  Kewanee,  lUlnoii 

Critchfleld  ft  Co  ,  14  East  Jackson  boulevird. 
Chicago.  Is  preparing  a  list  on  Puritan  Bsli 
Extract  Company,  Chicago,  copy  to  start  tie 
early  part  of  February. 

Dorrance,  Sullivan  ft  Co.,  130  West  42od 
street.  New  York.  Has  secured  account  at 
Prank  G.  Shattuck  Company. 

Albert  Frank  ft  Co.,  134  South  U  SsUr 
street,  Chicago.  Will  place  the  account  of 
Strauss  Bros.  Investment  Company,  Cbicsfo.  is 
the  future. 

Henri,  Hurst  ft  McDonald,  B3  East  Wasbint 
ton  street,  Chicago.  Are  issuing  schedules  t« 
a  list  of  newspapers  on  Weil-McLain  Comptni. 
Chicago. 

Henri,  Hurst  ft  McDonald,  58  Bast  Wasblntton 
Street,  Chicago.  Is  now  placing  the  account  of 
the  Bit  Chemical  Company,  Chicago. 

Hogan  Advertising  Company,  Kansas  CIt;, 
Mo.  Is  sending  copy  to  a  list  of  newspapers 
generally  on  Paul  St.  John  Company,  Kanssi 
City,  Missouri. 

Kling-Oibson  Company,  8  South  Michigan  an 
nue,  Chicago.  Is  to  use  a  list  of  newspapeit 
on  Boyer  International  Laboratories,  Cblcago. 

Lord  ft  Thomas  and  Logait,  919  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  Chicago.  Is  making  up  a  list  os 
the  Colgate-Palmollve-Peet  Company,  Chicago. 

Matteson-Fogarty -Jordan  Company,  .307  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Is  preparing  a  lltl 
of  the  Premier  Malt  Company,  Cblcago,  copj 
to  start  the  latter  part  of  February, 

Philip  J,  Meany  Company,  Ia)s  Angeles.  Cal¬ 
ls  using  a  list  of  newspapers  on  Mission  Orangr 
Dry,  California  Crushed  Fruit  Company,  U* 
Angeles. 

F.  J.  Low  Company,  Inc.,  l.’i  West  «th 
street.  New  York.  Will  make  up  lists  durinf 
the  month  of  January  for  the  Boggs  hlano- 
facturing  Company,  Atlanta,  manufseturero 
potato  and  onion  graders — two-way  plow*. 

Eric  Boger*  Company,  Omaha,  Neb.  WU 
use  some  newspapers  in  the  southwestern 
rltory  on  the  Omaha-Von  Drug  Company,  Omab*- 

Shuman-Haws  Company.  820  Tower  coirt 
Chicago.  Is  now  placing  the  account  of  Cotssa 
Wood  Products  Company,  Chicago. 

Charles  H.  Touzalin  Advertising  Agency, 
South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago.  I« 
schedules,  4900  lines,  on  the  Alemlte  Manniac- 
turing  Company,  Chicago. 

H.  F.  Walker  Advertising  Agency,  ^  Nj** 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  I*  placing 
radio  broadcasting  advertising  in  a 
newspapers  on  the  Purity  Bakeries  Compsw' 
Cblcago. 
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editor  buys  interest 


M  R.  Cheitm»n  Now  Part  Owner  of 
Aitoria  (Ore.)  Budget 


A  deal  became  effective  Tan.  1  by 
M  R.  Chessman,  editor  of  the 
Eremitg  Budget  for  the 
£  ten  years,  takes  over  the  one-quarter 
Urest  of  L.  D.  Drake,  who  has  b^n 
^Lss  manager  of  the  publication 
it  was  purchased  from  the  Gratke 

^CBrikig^s  to  Twin  Falls  Idaho, 
to  assume  management  of  the  Idaho  hve- 
ma  Times,  which  property  he  and  his 
asswiates  bought  15  months  ago  Messrs. 
Aldrich  and  Lampkm  of  the  Pendleton 
East  Oregonian  still  retain  their  half  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Astoria  publication. 


MINNESOTA  GROUP  ELECTS 

E.  F.  Davis  of  the  Zumbrota  News 
was  elected  president  of  the  (joodhue 
County  Editorial  Association  of  Minne- 
sott  at  the  group’s  annual  meeting  Jan. 
6.  He  succeeds  the  late  S.  S.  Lewis  of 
Cannon  Falls.  August  H.  Olson,  Red 
Wing  Daily  Eagle,  was  elected  vice-pres¬ 
ident;  Miss  Mildred  Scherf,  Red  Wing 
Orgmised  Farmer,  secretary;  O.  VV. 
Hennings,  Wanamingo  Progress,  treas¬ 
urer,  and  Andrew  Finstuen,  Kenyon 
Leader  and  L.  G.  Erickson,  Cannon  Falls 
Beacon,  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 


PITT  RESIGNS 

Harold  Pitt  has  resigned  as  display 
advertising  manager  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post-Telegram.  He  will  join 
the  Fairfield  and  Stratford  News,  chain 
weeklies,  as  advertising  director.  S.  J. 
DuvaJ,  who  came  to  the  Post-Telegram 
two  years  ago  and  has  lately  been  in 
charge  of  automotive  advertising,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Pitt. 


S.N.P.A.  BOARD  TO  MEET 

The  executive  board  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  will 
hold  its  midwinter  meeting  Jan.  26  and 
27  at  the  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs 
National  Park,  Ark.,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  this  week  by  John  S.  Parks, 
publisher  of  the  Fort  Smith  (Ark.) 
Southwest  American,  association  presi¬ 
dent. 


WINS  LIBEL  SUIT 

K.  L.  Webster,  publisher  of  the  Jer¬ 
ome  (Idaho)  Jourml,  was  victor  in  a 
$10,000  libel  suit  brought  hy  C.  E.  Hyde, 
agricultural  teacher  in  the  Jerome  high 
school.  Hyde  brought  the  suit  following 
publication  of  an  editorial  written  by 
Webster  attacking  the  teacher’s  methods 
of  handling  his  classes. 


DAILY  IN  NEW  DRESS 

The  Webster  City  (la.)  Freeman- 
Journal  appeared  Jan.  7  in  a  complete 
new  dress,”  _  the  improvements  includ¬ 
ing  new  and  lighter  type  throughout,  and 
a  new  size.  The  paper  has  been  enlarged 
horn  seven  to  eight  columns  and  from 
to  21  inches  in  depth.  Ionic  body 
tace  type  is  now  employed. 


DOYLE  TAKES  STATE  POST 

James  F.  Doyle,_who  resigned  Jan.  1 
aitw  more  than  25  years  as  a  political 
The  Buffalo  Courier-Express, 
nas  appointed  special  investigator 
tor  the  department  of  Hamilton  Ward, 
attorney  general  for  New  York  State. 


GIVEN  CHRISTMAS  BONUS 

All  employes  of  the  news,  business 
the  Scran- 
received  a  week’s  pay 
«  a  Christmas  present.  This  followed 
I^H^'^hed  by  E.  J.  Lynett,  owner 
the  Times,  five  or  six  years  ago. 


L 


OREGON  MERGER 

The  Burns  (Ore.)  Times-Herah 
were  merged  the  first  of  the 
"^er  the  name  Burns  Times-H 
miM  Byrd,  who  has  been  publish 
^,I,""«:Herald,  will  be  the  edito 
Mv'arky,  publisher  of  the  1 
“1  DC  business  manager. 


Every  Pittsburgh 

Record  Broken! 

Steadily  throughout  the  year  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  has  set  new  marks  for  both  circulation  and 
advertising  gains  in  the  Pittsburgh  daily  newspaper 
field. 

Circulation  figures,  as  reported  in  the  last  pub¬ 
lishers’  statement  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions,  show  a  daily  average  of 

243,097 

NET  PAID  CIRCULATION 

This  is  an  increase  of  10,000  over  the  Post-Gazette’s  own 
total  six  months  ago,  and  is  more  than  21,000  higher  than 
its  total  eighteen  months  ago.  It  is  almost  60,000  more 
than  the  total  circulation  of  any  other  Pittsburgh  Daily 
Newspaper. 

The  Post-Gazette  leads  other  Pittsburgh  daily  newspapers 
not  only  in  total,  but  also  in  city  and  suburban  circulation. 

(See  last  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statements.) 

For  the  Year  1929,  the  Post-Gazette  Shows  An 

Advertising  Gain 

OF 

1,711,320 

AGATE  LINES 

This  is  not  only  far  greater  than  the  advertising 
gain  of  any  other  Pittsburgh  newspaper  but  avail¬ 
able  records  indicate  that  it  is  surpassed  by  few  if 
any  six-day  daily  newspapers  in  the  country. 

pufaburglfl  pnal  -  (Sazettf 

Pittsburgh's  Leading  Newspaper 
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PRESS  WIRELESS  CHARGES  MONOPOLY 
PREVENTS  IT  FROM  FUNCTIONING 

Pierson  Tells  Senate  Committee  of  Obstacles  Put  in  Way  by 
R.  C.  A. — Corporation,  Refusing  to  Sell  Equipment, 
Would  “Rent”  It  at  “Exorbitant”  Rates 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Wathincton  Corrcapondent,  Editor  A  Publisher 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C..  Jan.  16.— The 
™  charge  that  a  monopoly  in  radio 
communication  maintained  by  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America  has  prevented 
the  functioning  of  Press  Wireless,  Inc., 
trustee  of  20  interoceanic  wave  lengths 
for  the  American  press,  was  made  before 
the  Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee  Monday  by  Joseph  Pierson,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Press  organization. 
He  charged  during  hearings  on  the 
Couzens  communications  bill  that  the 
radio  corporation  has  thus  far  refused 
to  sell  to  Press  Wireless  the  equipment 
necessary  to  enter  the  communications 
field,  and  instead  has  agreed  to  “rent” 
the  equipment  at  exorbitant  terms. 
Foreign  equipment,  he  said,  is  kept  out 
of  competition  with  the  products  of  the 
radio  corporation  by  the  latter  organiza¬ 
tion  which  purchases  foreign  inventions 
and  then  sunnresses  them. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  situation  Pierson 
recommended  a  change  in  the  patent  laws 
so  that  any  one  could  purchase,  at  a  fair 
price,  any  patented  article  necessary  for 
radio  or  wireless  communication.  He 
told  the  committee  that  the  pate”!  laws 
were  ordained  primarily  to  assure  to  the 
inventor  a  reward  for  ’  efforts,  and 
“not  to  be  used  to  restrict  and  sunnrcss 
new  inventions  and  to  deprive  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  the  advantages 
which  modern  civilization  brings  to  ns.” 

During  the  course  of  his  lengthy 
charge  to  the  committee,  Pierson  said 
that  it  is  the  belief  of  himself  and  his 
associates  that  it  is  the  purnose  of  the 
radio  combine  “to  make  of  the  American 
press  a  colony  of  the  electric  power 
empire  which  seems  to  be  grasping  after 
complete  control  of  the  water  and  the  air 
of  the  United  States.” 

Press  Wireless  was  formed  after  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission  despaired  of 
taking  care  of  the  individual  radio  needs 
of  newspapers  and  press  associations  and 
set  aside  20  interoceanic  frequencies  to 
be  used  by  the  whole  of  the  American 
press,  exclusively  for  the  handling  of 
news  matter.  Pierson  was  made  trustee 
and  later  Press  Wireless  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  to  administer  the  frequencies  with 
Pierson  as  general  manner.  The  com¬ 
mission  at  the  same  time  set  aside  a 
like  number  of  inter -continental  wave 
bands  to  be  assigned  to  Press  Wireless 
as  soon  as  the  latter  organization  demon¬ 
strated  by  its  handling  of  the  inter¬ 
oceanic  frequencies  that  it  was  ready  to 
take  them  over. 

Plans  were  made  for  the  erection  of 
the  interoceanic  stations,  but  when  the 
press  organization  attempted  to  purchase 
equipment  from  the  radio  corporation, 
which  has  a  monopoly  on  the  apparatus, 
the  corporation  refused  to  sell,  but 
agreed  to  rent  equipment  to  the  press 
wireless  organization,  according  to  Pier¬ 
son  at  the  following  terms: 

An  initial  payment  equal  to  the  cost 
of  manufacture,  as  listed  by  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  plus  45  per  cent,  the  radio 
corporation’s  profit,  and  five  per  cent 
of  the  gross  income  of  Press  Wireless. 
Eleven  transmitters  were  ordered,  last 
April,  Pierson  told  the  committee,  but 
they  have  never  been  delivered. 

Last  July,  as  Pierson’s  story  goes, 
representatives  of  his  organization  again 
approached  the  radio  corporation,  and 
were  told  that  the  old  quotations  no 
longer  obtained  as  radio  equipment  had 
advanced  50  per  cent.  At  any  rate 
equipment  had  to  be  obtained  and  the 
radio  corporation  held  a  monopoly,  so 
even  at  those  exorbitant  terms  some  of 
the  directors  were  willing  to  accept,  and 
then  new  complications  set  it.  It  was 
decided  that  before  any  deal  with  Press 
Wireless  could  be  consummated,  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  R.  C.  A.  Communications, 
Inc.,  would  be  essential. 

Accordingly,  Frederick  Meinholtz,  of 
the  New  York  Times,  Reginald  K. 


Squire,  New  York  World,  and  Pierson, 
called  on  William  Winterbottom,  R.  C. 
A.  communications  traffic  manager,  in 
search  of  an  agreement  on  terms  on 
which  Press  Wireless  cpuld  “rent” 
equipment. 

“He  cross-examined  us  for  an  hour 
about  the  business  we  intended  to  do,” 
Pierson  testified.  “He  said  our  foreign 
business  would  interfere  seriously  with 
that  of  his  company,  because  he  was 
now  getting  very  nice  rates  on  press 
messages.  He  said  we  would  have  to 
pay  the  radio  corporation  per  cent 
of  the  gross  receipts  from  our  foreign 
traffic  in  order  to  get  equipment.” 

December  rolled  around  and  in  sheer 
desperation,  Pierson  continued,  his  or¬ 
ganization  decided  to  see  how  far  the 
radio  corporation  would  go.  Accordingly 
Press  Wireless  ordered  one  transmitter, 
and  was  told  that  the  terms  would  in¬ 
clude  the  following: 

1.  Press  Wireless  must  charge  its 
clients  a  reasonable  rate  and  must  not 
operate  as  a  non-profit  making  enter¬ 
prise. 

2.  Communication  must  be  restricted 
to  points  within  the  United  States. 
Traffic  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries  must  pass  over  R.  C. 
A.  circuits  at  the  regular  rates. 

.1.  The  radio  corporation  would  “rent” 
but  not  sell  apparatus. 

4.  Press  Wireless  must  pay  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  the  equipment,  plus 
4.5  per  cent,  plus  five  per  cent  of  its 
gross  receipts. 

5.  Press  Wireless  must  buy  all  parts 
and  accessories  from  the  radio  corpora¬ 
tion. 

6.  Press  Wireless  must  permit  the 
R.  C.  A.  to  inspect  both  its  apparatus 
and  its  books  and  accounts  at  will. 

7.  Press  Wireless  must  surrender  to 
R.  C.  A.  all  the  patents  it  owns  or  claims 
to  own  free  of  charge. 

8.  Press  Wireless  must  use  the  appa¬ 
ratus  only  in  telegraph  code  transmission, 
and  not  for  the  transmission  of  pictures 
or  facsimiles. 

0.  Press  Wireless  must  submit  its 
facilities  for  the  use  of  the  radio  cor¬ 
poration’s  newspaper  clients  whenever 
requested. 

“These  terms,”  Pierson  told  the  com¬ 
mittee,  “do  not  annear  to  have  any  pur¬ 
pose  except  that  of  preventing  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  field  of  wireless  communica¬ 
tion.  In  the  broadcasting  field,  the 
radio  corporation  has  not  insisted  on 
such  confiscatory  terms,  nor  on  such  ex¬ 
orbitant  ro>'alties.  nor  has  it  refused  to 
sell  eouinment.  .^t  the  very  time  we 
were  told  that  communication  equipment 
could  not  he  delivered  in  less  than  nine 
months,  broadcasting  apparatus  was 
being  delivered  in  six  weeks,  although 


the  only  difference  is  that  broadcasting 
equipment  is  more  complicated  and  elab¬ 
orate.” 

The  interest  which  the  general  public 
has  at  stake  was  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  committee.  Pierson  told  the 
group  that  the  gathering  of  news  was 
one  of  the  principal  items  of  expense  ip 
the  running  of  a  newspaper,  and  every¬ 
one,  virtually,  reads  newspapers.  He 
said  it  would  cost  an  individual  $5,000 
to  obtain  from  other  sources  the  foreign 
news  contained  in  one  issue  of  the  aver¬ 
age  two  cent  newspaper. 

“I  am  entirely  in  sympathy  with  you,” 
interposed  Senator  Wheeler,  of  Mon¬ 
tana,  “but  I  cannot  understand  why  the 
newspaper  do  not  attack  this  monopoly 
in  their  editorial  columns.  Some  of  the. 
newspapers  that  you  have  named  as  being 
represented  on  your  board  of  directors 
are  the  most  ardent  defenders  of  the 
radio  trust,  and  Owen  D.  Young,  its 
head.” 

Pierson  told  the  senator  that  he  was 
identified  with  the  business  end  of  the 
newspaper  business  and  knew  nothing  of 
editorial  policies. 

In  support  of  his  charge  that  the  R. 
C.  A.  has  suppressed  foreign  competi¬ 
tion,  Pierson  said  that  the  radio  corpo¬ 
ration’s  price  for  tubes  is  two  to  three 
times  the  price  of  the  same  tubes  in 
Europe.  He  added  that  foreign  manu¬ 
facturers  cannot  sell  their  products  ex¬ 
cept  through  the  radio  corporation. 

The  Couzens  bill  on  which  the  hear¬ 
ings  were  held  seeks  to  consolidate  all 
communications  agencies  that  operate  in 
interstate  commerce  under  the  control  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or 
some  similar  governmental  agency. 


ASKS  DISMISSAL  OF  SUIT 

The  Scranton  (Pa.)  Sun  and  its  offi¬ 
cers  _  has  petitioned  the  local  court  to 
dismiss  the  civil  suit  started  by  E.  J. 
Lynett  in  which  libel  is  charged  and  in 
which  damages  are  asked.  Mr.  Lynett’s 
suit  claims  the  Sun  charged  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  he  had  profited  through  govern¬ 
ment  appointments  given  him  during  the 
world  war. 


CORRECTION 

A  photograph  caption  in  last  week’s 
Editor  &  Publisher  stated  that  Mrs. 
Eugene  Early  had  sailed  with  her  hus¬ 
band  recently  aboard  the  Conte  Grande 
for  a  vacation  abroad.  Mrs.  Early, 
whose  pen  name  is  Mary  Graham  Bon¬ 
ner,  did  not  embark  on  the  trip,  having 
been  on  the  ship  to  see  Mr.  Early  off. 


GORTATOWSKY  ON  TOUR 

J.  D.  Gortatowsky,  business  manager 
for  King  Features  Syndicate,  is  on  an 
extensive  business  trip  which  will  em¬ 
brace  all  the  branch  bureaus  of  his 
organization.  Mr.  Gortatowsky  was 
recently  in  St.  Louis. 


DRUMMOND  PROMOTED 

J.  Roscoe.  Drummond  has  been  named 
chief  editorial  writer  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  to  succeed  Frank  L. 
Perrin,  who  recently  was  appointed 
executive  editor  of  the  Monitor, 


LL’S  WELL 

it  certainly  is,  if  you  use  the  Stan~ 
dard  Advertising  Register  —  the 
Red  Book  —  get  this  wonderful 


The  StanJjrJ  Adiertuing  Register  is  a  thoroughly 
dependable  Service  giving  you  the  essential  details 
about  National  Advertisers  and  Advertising  Agencies. 
Our  large  force  is  constantly  busy  with  revisions.  We 
aim  to  keep  abreast  of  the  current  changes.  There 
IS  no  Service  so  thorough  or  complete.  Write  our 
nearest  office. 

Quit  Guessing  -  Get  the  Register  !  ! 
National  Register  Publishing  Company 

245  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  140  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago^ 

7  Water  St.,  Boston  Russ  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 


Meet 

Your 

Competitors 


Here  .  ■  ■ 

you  will  find  all  the  facts 
about  every  daily  pa|)er  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada;  its 
rates,  circulation,  etc.  You’ll 
find  information  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  in  each  town; 
the  number  of  stores  and  in¬ 
dustries;  po|)ulation;  motor 
car  registration,  banks, etc. 

Right  off  the  press!  The 
1930  Edition  of 

THE 

Critchfield 

Digest 

This  handy  guide  to  media 
and  markets  has  been  an  in¬ 
valuable  aid  to  the  Fourth 
Estate  ever  since  the  first 
issue  in  1908.  ^  ou  should  not 
miss  this  compact  little  cyclo¬ 
pedia  of  vital  facts  you  need 
every  day.  New  in  this  Edi¬ 
tion:  Radio  Station  Section. 
Every  major  broadcasting 
station  in  the  country  is  listed 
with  call  letters,  power  and 
time  rates.  Up-to-the-niinute 
and  accurate.  Good  type;  flex¬ 
ible  binding;  convenient  size. 
Price  $2.00  postpaid,  with 
privilege  of  return. 

CRITCHFIELD  &  COMPANY 

Chicago  New  York  Philadelphia  M*""**''**** 
Lo*  Angeles  Oakland  Portland  Seatth 
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Facts  and  figures  always  tell  the  most  convincing 
story.  Here  are  a  few  that  will  be  of  interest  to 
national  advertisers  who  are  seriously  interested  in  knowing  the  source 
of  Pennsylvania’s  great  buying  power. 

In  the  classification  of  the  Keystone  state’s  productive  industries, 
public  utilities,  and  railways,  the  number  of  employees,  the  annual 
payroll,  the  capital  invested  and  the  volume  of  business  done  annually 
that  makes  possible  this  huge  payroll  is  astounding. 

In  Pennsylvania’s  ten  most  productive  industries  there  are  over 
1,444,000  who  draw  a  payroll  of  $2,095,000,000.  The  capital  invested 
in  these  industries  is  five  and  one-half  billion  dollars  and  the  annual 
volume  of  business  amounts  to  more  than  seven  billion  dollars. 

The  public  service  companies  of  the  Keystone  state  employ  over 
200,000  people  who  received  an  annual  payroll  of  $315,000,000.  The 
capital  invested  in  these  public  utilities  is  over  one  and  one-half  billion 
dollars,  and  the  volume  of  business  they  do  annually  amounts  to  nearlv 
$700,000,000. 

The  railroads  and  public  utilities  have  on  their  payroll  361,000  employees  who 
receive  a  pay  check  of  nearly  $600,000,000  annually.  Over  four  billion  dollars  is  invested 
in  properties  producing  an  annual  income  of  over  $1,300,000,000.  The  grand  total  of  all 
Pennsylvania’s  productive  industries,  public  service  and  utilities,  companies,  in  man  power, 
payroll,  investment  and  income  are  as  follows : 

1,800,000  employees  receive  a  payroll  of  $2,600,000,000.  Capital  invested  amounts  to 
nearly  $10,000,000,000,  and  total  annual  volume  of  business  amounts  to  nearly  $9,000,000. 

It  is  worth  while  keeping  in  touch  with  Pennsylvania.  As  the  second  largest  market 
in  the  United  States,  with  its  great  wealth  and  buying  power  it  deserves  the  attention  of 
every  national  advertiser. 
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Circulation  line* 

'Allentown  Call . (M)  36,630  .12 
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ALLEN  POTTS,  COLORFUL 
NEWS  MAN,  DIES 


Former  Vice-Preaident  and  Business 
Manager  of  Richmond  News  Leader, 
Had  Eventful  Career  —  Known 
for  His  Robust  Personality 


Lt.  Col.  Allen  Potts,  formerly  vice- 
president  and  business  manager  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader,  and  a 
former  director  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  died  at  his 
home  near  Gordonsville,  Va.,  Jan.  11. 
He  was  buried  Jan.  14. 

Col.  Potts  was  well  known  to  a  great 
number  of  newspaper  men  throughout 
the  country  who  were  attracted  by  his 
robust  personality  and  his  humor,  as 
well  as  his  knowledge  of  the  business. 
He  was  active  in  American  Newspaper 
Publisher  Association  conventions  and  a 
keen  exponent  of  journalistic  canons.  ^ 

He  distinguished  himself  in  athletics 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  where  he 
went  in  1885,  and  afterwards  chose  the 
law  for  a  vocation.  He  practised  a  few 
years  and  then  in  1904  became  a  reporter 
on  the  Richmond  Times-Dis patch.  He 
rose  through  virtually  every  news  posi¬ 
tion,  becoming  successively  city  editor, 
telegraph  editor,  managing  editor,  and 
business  manager. 

Later,  after  the  sale  of  the  Times- 
Dispatch,  Col.  Potts  went  to  the  News- 
Leader  which  had  been  purchased  by 
John  Stewart  Bryan  and  his  brothers 
with  whom  he  had  been  associated  on 
the  Times-Dispatch.  He  was  made  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  eventually  procured 
an  interest  in  the  paper,  and  served  as 
its  vice-president  until  his  retirement  in 
June.  1928. 

There  are  many  anecdotes  concerning 
Potts’  early  newspaper  days.  Perhaps 
the  most  tj^ical  of  his  nature  is  the  one 
telling  of  his  appearing  at  the  Times- 
Dispatch  office  in  the  scarlet  coat  and 
hat  he  had  worn  on  a  fox  hunt  from 
which  he  was  returning.  He  was  sent 
out  to  cover  a  brawl  in  a  local  barroom. 
He  set  out  without  changing  his  costume 
and  his  clothes  were  immediately  ridi¬ 
culed  by  the  patrons  of  the  bar.  where¬ 
upon  Potts  created  a  brawl  of  his  own. 
After  thrashing  three  or  four  of  the 
men,  he  got  the  details  of  the  former 
brawl,  which  did  not  approach  in  fero¬ 
city  the  one  he  had  induced  himself. 

Col.  Potts  was  active  during  the 
World  War  and  served  in  France  two 
years  with  the  Rainbow  Division,  with 
the  rank  of  major.  He  w^as  a  close 
associate  of  Gen.  Pershing.  He  was 
made  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Virginia 
National  Guard  after  the  war. 

Pallbearers  at  the  funeral  Included 
John  Stewart  Bryan,  publisher  of  the 
News-Leader,  and  Dr.  Douglas  S.  Free¬ 
man,  editor. 

An  ^itorial  in  the  News  Leader  Jan. 
13  paid  the  following  tribute  to  Col. 
Potts : 

“His  picturesque  per.sonality,  his  color¬ 
ful  vocabulary,  his  original  humor,  but 
above  all  that  same  high  lo>'alty  of  soul 
won  for  him  a  multitude  of  friends. 
These  were  not  hastily  gathered,  as  some 
men’s  are,  when  the  chill  of  oncoming 
age  makes  them  crave  the  w'armth  of 
fellowship.  The  friends  he  had  in  boy¬ 
hood  he  held  to  the  last;  the  friends  he 
made  in  France  during  the  war  were  as 
devoted  as  those  who  had  witnessed  his 
athletic  prowess  at  the  University.  If 
hasty  word  or  evil  circumstances  brought 
a  disagreement,  he  cooled  as  quickly  as 
he  flamed,  and  he  never  failed  to  apply 
General  Lee’s  chivalric  rule  that  he  who 
considered  himself  the  most  aggrieved 
should  be  the  first  to  seek  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion.’’ 


HOWARD  DELANEY 

Howard  Delaney,  58,  for  more  than 
20  years  a  copy  reader  on  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Times  and  Washington  Post,  died 
Jan.  13  at  the  home  of  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Elinor  Antonides,  in  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
Delaney  was  taken  ill  with  a  heart  ail¬ 
ment  while  employed  on  the  Post  more 
than  a  year  ago  and  had  been  on  sick 
leave  since. 


KILLED  IN  AUTO  CRASH 

Ben  E.  H.  Manning,  publisher  and 
owner  of  the  South  Umpqua  News,  a 
weekly  published  at  Riddle,  Ore.,  was 
killed  when  his  automobile  crashed  into 
a  truck  on  the  Pacific  highway  near 
Aurora,  Ore.,  recently.  His  son  Wen¬ 
dell  was  driving  at  the  time  of  the 
accident  and  was  seriously  injured. 


J.  A.  FERNANDEZ 


Veteran  Austin,  Tex.,  Correspondent 
Succumbs  After  Heart  Stroke 

J.  A.  Fernandez,  dean  of  capital  cor¬ 
respondents  at  Austin,  Tex.,  died  after 
what  was  believed  to  be  an  apoplectic 
stroke  which  he  suffered  while  on  his 
way  to  the  press  room  at  the  state  Capi¬ 
tol,  Jan.  10.  He  had  been  in  poor  health 
for  some  time. 

Starting  as  correspondent  for  the 
Dallas  Times-Herald  on  New  Year’s 
Day  34  years  ago,  Mr.  Fernandez  gradu¬ 
ally  added  other  organizations  to  his 
string  until  at  the  time  of  his  death^  he 
was  representing  the  Houston  Chronicle, 
Antonio  Light,  International  News 
Service  and  several  other  papers.  For  a 
time  he  was  Austin  correspondent  of  the 
.\ssociated  Press. 

Mr.  Ferdandez  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 


THEODORE  E.  BOSSHARD 


Former  Buiinet*  Manager  of  Brooklyn 
Standard-Union  Dies 

Theodore  F.  Bosshard,  former  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Brooklyn  .Standard 
Union,  died  this  week  at  his  home  in 
Queens,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Bosshard  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  an  office  boy  under  Charles 
A.  Dana  on  the  .S’lni.  which  he  left  to 
join  the  Evening  Journal,  where  he  be¬ 
came  a  reporter  and  was  assrgned  to 
City  Hall  for  years. 

Going  to  the  Standard  Union  as  an 
assistant  city  editor.  Mr.  Bosshard  rose 
through  various  editorial  positions  until 
he  was  made  managing  editor,  a  post  he 
held  for  years  and  which  he  gave  up  tQ 
become  business  manager.  He  retired 
two  years  ago. 


SIR  LAWRENCE  WEAVER 


Director  of  England’*  Largest  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  Dies 

Sir  Lawrence  Weaver,  53,  prominent 
British  advertising  man,  died  in  London 
Jan.  10.  He  was  director  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Press  Exchange,  the  largest  adver¬ 
tising  agency  in  England. 

Sir  Lawrence  was  a  friend  of  the  late 
Earl  Haig  and  was  associated  with  him 
in  aiding  disabled  ex-service  men.  Prior 
to  entering  the  advertising  field,  he 
studied  architecture,  and  was  active  in 
this  profession  14  years.  He  was  also 
director  of  the  United  Kingdom  section 
of  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  at 
Wembley. 


MRS.  JOSEPHINE  M.  BERTELLI 

Mrs.  Josephine  Morss  Bertelli,  wife 
of  C.  F.  Bertelli,  for  many  years  Paris 
correspondent  for  American  newspapers, 
died  Jan.  12  at  her  winter  cottage  in 
Saranac,  N.  Y.  She  and  her  husband 
lived  near  Versailles,  France.  Mrs.  Ber¬ 
telli  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Sam¬ 
uel  Morss,  who  for  years  was  with  the 
Indianapolis  Sentinel  and  the  Kansas 
City  Star. 


AUSTIN  KILLS  SELF 

Frank  D.  Austin,  36,  president  of  the 
advertising  agency  of  La  Porte  &  Austin 
at  274  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
was  found  dead  in  the  new  Hotel  New 
Yorker,  Jan.  15,  with  his  throat  slashed 
by  a  straight  razor,  found  beside  the 
body.  Detectives  listed  the  death  as  a 
suicide. 


JOINS  A.N.P.A. 

The  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 


BRIGGS’  WILL  FILED 


Former  Wife  Becomes  Principal 
Legatee  in  Cartoonist’s  Estate 

The  will  of  Clare  Briggs,  cartoonist 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  will 
be  filed  in  the  Surrogate  Court  today. 
By  its  terms  Mrs.  Ruth  Owen  Briggs, 
of  Rye,  N.  Y.,  becomes  the  principal 
legatee.  No  estimate  is  made  of  the 
value  of  the  estate.  Mr.  Briggs  died 
Jan.  3. 

Mr.  Briggs  executed  his  will  on  Nov. 
18,  1920,  and  although  Mrs.  Briggs  ob¬ 
tained  a  divorce  last  spring,  the  cartoon¬ 
ist  did  not  add  any  codicil  to  change  the 
original  provision  for  his  wife,  who  is 
named  as  the  executrix  and  trustee. 

A  trust  fund  of  ^0,000  was  created 
by  Mr.  Briggs,  the  income  of  which  is 
to  be  divided  into  one-third  parts  for 
the'  education,  care  and  maintenance  of 
his  two  daughters  and  son. 

Under  the  terms  of  Mr.  Briggs’  will, 
Mrs.  Briggs  may  become  the  legatee  of 
the  entire  estate,  for,  besides  bequeath¬ 
ing  to  her  his  residuary  estate,  the  artist 
provided  that  the  principal  of  the  $30,000 
trust  fund  should  revert  to  her  when 
the  children  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  John  Owen  Briggs,  the  son,  and 
Mrs.  Lewis,  the  elder  daughter,  are  al¬ 
ready  past  the  stipulated  age  and  only 
Ruth  Owen  Briggs  is  entitled  to  enjoy 
the  income  under  the  trust  provision. 


©Wtuarp 


CHARLES  J.  ROBB,  73,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Michigan  City 
find.)  Evening  News,  died  at  his  home 
Jan.  6,  after  an  illness  of  several  years. 
He  had  been  publisher  of  the  News 
since  1899.  Mr.  Robb  was  born  in 
Montezuma,  la.,  and  entered  newspaper 
work  as  a  boy  of  18,  starting  in  as  a 
printer. 

Frank  S.  Miller,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Canaseraga  (N.Y.)  Times 
for  many  years,  died  Jan.  8  in  Cohoc- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  where  he  had  resided  since 
his  retirement. 

A.  L.  Ellingson,  67,  former  Chicago 
newspaper  man,  died  suddenly  Tuesday, 
Jan.  7,  at  Colorado  Springs.  He  was 
with  the  old  Chicago  Record  and  the  old 
Herald. 

George.  E.  Davies,  47,  for  22  years 
employed  in  the  engraving  department  of 
the  Boston  Traveler,  died  Jan.  10  at  the 
Melrose,  Mass.,  Hospital. 

Richarp  F.  Tobey,  87,  father  of 
Walter  F.  Tobey,  of  the  Hamilton  (O.) 
News,  died  last  week  at  his  home  in 
Dayton,  O. 

Frank  E.  Howard,  55,  veteran  editor 
of  the  Eltm  fla.)  Nnv  Era.  died  Jan. 
10  two  hours  after  he  was  run  down  by 
a  train  at  the  station  crossing  in  New 
Era  as  he  was  walking  home  to  lunch. 
He  had  walked  past  one  train  but  appa¬ 
rently  did  not  see  or  hear  an  approach¬ 
ing  train  and  was  knocked  to  the  brick 
platform,  sustaining  a  fractured  skull 
and  other  injuries. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Lagron,  mother  of  E. 
M.  I^agron,  account  executive  of  Wil- 
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liams  &  Cunnyngham,  advertising  agenev 

lifrSnuiT*  “  "" 

Marvin  A.  Riley,  Sr.,  57  for™ 

and  active  worker  in  stlu 
politics,  died  there  Jan.  12  of  broneSj 
pneumonia. 

Michael  H.  Dknan.  father  of 
Henry  Degnan,  member  of  the  editor!, 
staff  of  the  Fall  River  (Mass )  H 
News,  died  at  his  home  in  WobW 
Mass.,  Jan.  13  at  the  age  of  68  ’ 

Charles  P.  Smith,  71,  who  started 
the  first  newspaper  at  Bedford,  0  the 
Bedford  Bee,  35  years  ago,  died’ last 
week. 

Herbert  Charles  Sidey,  69,  veteran 
composing  room  employe  of  the  Saim 
Catherines  (Ont.)  Standard,  died  Jan 
10  in  his  home  there.  He  retired  some 
time  prior  to  his  death 

C.  D.  Montcith,  31,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Spnng field  (Mo.)  Leader 
and  recently  chief  of  parks  and  game 
preserves  of  Missouri,  died  Jan.  10  at 
Barnes  Hospital,  St.  Louis.  Burial  was 
at  Springfield. 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Butler,  mother  of 
Charles  R.  Butler  of  the  Mankato 
(Minn.)  Free  Press,  was  killed  when 
struck  by  an  automobile  recently. 

Frank  E.  Emslie,  67,  proofreader  for 
the  Syracuse  Journal  and  other  New 
York  state  newspapers  for  more  than  20 
years,  died  in  his  home  in  that  city  last 
week. 

Thomas  J.  Holman,  65,  formerly  a 
compositor  on  the  old  Bridgeport  Stand¬ 
ard  and  later  the  Bridgeport  Sunday 
Herald,  died  Jan.  10  after  a  long  illness. 

Ge/>rge  a.  Lanf.y,  24,  sports  editor  on 
the  Omaha  Morning  Bee,  died  of  pneu¬ 
monia  in  Omaha,  recently 


KALTENBORN  to  SPEAK 

H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  associate  editor  of 
the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  was  scheduled 
to  be  the  principal  speaker  at  the  League 
of  Nations  tenth  anniversary  celebration 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  Jan.  19. 
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Reverting  to  Type 


When  the  stock  market  sirens  swamp  ambitious  ships 
which  were  “just  coming  in"  —  and  “minus”  signs 
are  as  epidemic  as  measles  in  school  days,  sound 
business  reverts  to  type — in  pages  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 


''Thirty-million  families''  must  go  on  living,  eating,  wearing  clothing, 
sleeping,  and  buying  what  advertisers  have  taught  them  to  live  with. 
Therefore,  wise  advertisers  keep  on  "selling"  with  newspapers  which 
are  read  everyday  by  everyone  able  to  read. 


This  is  a  time  when  space  is  being  better  bought  than  ever  before. 
Precedent  bows  to  new  prestige  quickly  nowadays.  New  prestige  is 
established  by  advertising. 

The  Method  used  by  advertisers  (namely  advertising)  is  the  best  health 
builder  for  publishers;  advertising  is  one  of  those  rare  cakes  which  pub¬ 
lishers  can  eat  and  still  have  for  the  purpose  of  getting  more  cake. 


Revert  to  type — in  Editor  ^  Publisher. 
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UTILITY  PRESS  AGENTS  MISUNDERSTOOD 
THEIR  JOBS,  U.  S.  TRADE  BODY  TOLD 

P.  S.  Arkwright  of  Georgia  Power  Company  Says  Subordinates 
May  Not  Have  Comprehended  Aims  of  Their  Chiefs  in  Dis¬ 
seminating  Propaganda — Healy  Cites  Hofer  Payments 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  Sc  Publisher 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  Jan.  17.— 
”  The  sworn  testimony  of  public  util¬ 
ity  publicity  men  and  the  exhibits  of 
their  work  are.  in  many  instances,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  description  of  its  nature 
and  purposes  given  by  Preston  S.  Ark¬ 
wright  of  Atlanta,  (ja..  last  year’s 
president  of  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association,  Judge  Robert  E.  Healy, 
chief  counsel  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  declared  in  cross-examining 
Arkwright. 

Arkwright,  the  only  witness  called  by 
the  utility  associations  in  presenting 
their  side  of  the  propaganda  question, 
replied  that  the  purposes  of  the  national 
organization  in  sponsoring  and  encou¬ 
raging  the  formation  of  publicity  bureaus 
may  not  have  been  fully  understood  by 
the  various  employes.  He  said  he  had 
not  read  the  record  of  the  commission’s 
two-year  investigation  of  power  propa¬ 
ganda  and  was  not  familiar  with  what 
the  different  bureaus  did. 

After  Arkwright  had  apparently  in¬ 
tended  to  leave  the  impression  that  sub¬ 
ordinates  in  the  industry  were  respons¬ 
ible  for  the  “transgressions”  in  propa¬ 
ganda  work,  Healy  brought  out  the  fact 
that  the  arrangement  made  with  E. 
Hofer  and  Sons  “Industrial  News  Bu¬ 
reau”  of  Salem,  Ore.,  was  made  by  very 
high  officials  in  the  industry,  including 
P.  H.  Gadsden,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  National  Utility  Associa¬ 
tions  and  president  of  the  United  Gas 
Improvement  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
and  C.  E.  Groesbeck,  S.  Z.  Mitchell, 
and  E.  K.  Hall,  all  high  officials  of  the 
Electric  Bond  and  Share  Company  of 
New  York. 

Under  this  arrangement  the  utilities 
paid  the  Hofer  agency  $84,000  a  year 
to  send  propaganda  against  government 
ownership  to  some  14.000  country  news¬ 
papers  in  the  guise  of  news  and  impar¬ 
tial  editorials.  Arkwright’s  own  com¬ 
pany,  the  Georgia  Power  Company,  of 
which  he  is  president,  paid  Hofer  $1,500 
a  year.  This  was  done,  Arkwright  said, 
upon  order  of  officials  of  the  Superior 
Holding  Company  which  controls  his 
company. 

Arkwright  denied  the  charge  pre¬ 
viously  made  by  William  LaVarre  that 
the  Georgia  Power  Company  was  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  Auotisla  (Ga.)  Chron¬ 
icle  ^fore  he  and  Harold  Hall  bought 
it  with  money  furnished  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  and  Power  Company. 

Asked  about  his  advising  his  publicity 
man,  L.  K.  Starr,  not  to  “overdo  it,” 
Arkwright  explained  that  he  considered 
it  a  favor  for  newspapers  to  publish  news 
al)out  the  big  merger  of  Georgia  com¬ 
panies  he  was  then  arranging  and  that 
he  did  not  want  to  ask  too  many  favors 
of  the  new'-spapers.  He  added  that  he 
assumed  the  newspapers  would  not  have 
published  the  stories  if  they  h.ad  not 
considered  them  news.  The  stories  were 
prepared  by  Starr,  with  his  own  occa¬ 
sional  assistance,  .\rkwright  said,  and 
developed  the  idea  that  the  merger  would 
benefit  the  state  of  Georgia. 

In  connection  with  an  unsuccessful 
effort  of  the  Georgia  Power  Company 
to  buy  municipal  plants  at  Farnsville 
and  Cartersville.  Ga.,  advertisements 
signed  by  a  “Citizens’  Committee”  had 
appeared  in  papers  in  those  towns  urging 
the  people  to  vote  for  selling  the  muni¬ 
cipal  plants  to  the  power  company. 
Healy  asked  if  the  Georgia  Power  Com¬ 
pany  paid  for  these  advertisements. 

“I  do  not  know  whether  the  company 
paid  for  the  advertising  that  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  certain  groups  in  the  commun¬ 
ity,”  Arkwright  said.  “It  is  willing  to 
pay  for  it,  and  in  my  judgment  it  ought 
to  pay  for  it,  and  when  I  go  back  home 
I  am  going  to  find  out  whether  it  has 
paid  or  not.  If  it  has  not,  I  am  going 
to_  offer  to  pay  for  the  space  because  I 
think  we  o'ught  to.” 


Judge  Healy  asked  if  this  applied  to 
instances  where  the  advertising  did  not 
bear  anything  to  indicate  that  the  Georgia 
Power  Company  had  anything  to  do 
with  it,  and  Arkwright  said  that  it  did. 

.\rkwright,  who  has  been  a  member 
of  the  N.  E.  L.  A.  since  1902  and  has  held 
various  offices,  being  at  present  chairman 
of  the  Public  Policy  Committee,  was  the 
first  witness  called  by  the  utilities  in  pre¬ 
senting  their  side  of  the  propaganda 
question,  which  has  been  under  investi¬ 
gation  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  nearly  two  years. 

Editors  attack  the  public  utilities,  and 
likewise  in  the  past  editors  have  criticized 
the  utilities  for  not  giving  the  news  of 
their  activities  to  the  press.  Arkwright 
said.  For  these  reasons  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association  started  its 
pfilicy  of  establishing  “public  informa¬ 
tion  bureaus”  and  employed  men  experi¬ 
enced  in  publicity  and  experts  in  news 
values  to  give  the  public  its  informa¬ 
tion,  he  explained.  These  publicity  em¬ 
ployes.  he  commbnted,  had  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  electric  light  and  power 
industry  before  being  employed  as  pub¬ 
licity  men  for  the  industry,  leaving  the 
insinuation  but  never  the  definite  state¬ 
ment  that  this  might  have  something  to 
do  with  the  “excessive  zeal  and  enthu¬ 
siasm”  which,  according  to  a  previous 
statement,  had  cau.sed  some  of  them  to 
“transgress.” 

Expressing  the  theory  that  “Bigness 
itself  arouses  suspicion,  Arkwright  listed 
the  following  reasons  for  establishing 
public  relations  activities  to  “interpret” 
the  public  utility  business  to  the  public: 

1.  The  industrv  has  to  defend  itself 
against  the  attacks  of  those  advocating 
government  ownership  of  public  utilities; 

2.  The  public  utility  industry  has  to 
get  its  franchises  and  charters  from  pub¬ 
lic  officials  who  are  elected  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  or  are  appointed  by  elected  officials, 
so  that  the  industry  needs  public  opinion 
on  its  side  simply  to  continue  to  exist ; 

3.  It  is  also  subject  to  police  restric¬ 
tions  : 

4.  It  is  regulated  as  to  rates,  exten¬ 
sions  of  service,  securities,  etc.,  by  “po¬ 
litical  control;" 

5.  It  had  been  criticized  for  “secre- 
tiveness”  and  for  not  giving  its  news  to 
representatives  of  the  press  and  had  been 
accused  of  not  “taking  the  public  into 
its  confidence;” 

6.  It  had  to  have  public  opinion  on  its 
side  in  order  to  marlcet  its  securities ; 

7.  The  National  Association  of  Public 
Utility  Commissioners  and  their  invest¬ 
ment  bankers’  organization  both  took  of¬ 
ficial  .action  stiggesting  the  need  and 
desirability  of  informing  the  public  and 
developing  public  opinion  to  encourage 
the  free  flow  of  capital  into  the  industry 
to  enable  it  to  develop. 

Taking  1926-27  as  a  typical  vear  and 
as  the  latest  year  before  the  beginning  of 
the  investigation  by  the  commission  at 
the  direction  of  the  Ignited  States  Sen¬ 
ate.  Arkwright  said  th.at  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  section  of  the  National  Electric 
TaVht  Association  in  that  year  spent 
$53,213  for  the  expenses  of  the  publicitv 
office  in  the  year  ended  June  30.  1927. 
It  also  spent  $107,647.85  for  advertising 
in  farm  publications  in  connection  with 
its  rural  electrification  campaign.  Of 
the  total,  he  said,  about  $30,000  was 
spent  for  disseminating  information,  and 
calculated  that  $4,442.22  was  spent  on 
information  in  connection  with  the  indus- 
trv’s  opposition  to  government  owner- 
ship. 

He  then  described  tbe  kind  of  publicity 
used,  all  of  which  has  been  fully  revealed 
in  past  hearings,  and  took  considerable 
time  in  telling  of  the  school  work.  He 
denied  that  they  bad  “censored”  school 
text  books,  and  said  that  their  obiect  in 
having  public  utility  courses  established 


in  institutions  of  higher  education  was 
simply  to  train  men  for  work  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  as  journalism  schools  train  men 
and  women  for  work  in  journalism. 

The  conclusion  of  the  statement  of 
Bernard  F.  Weadock,  special  counsel  for 
the  utility  associations,  on  Jan.  10,  was 
also  largely  devoted  to  discussion  of  the 
school  work^  particularly  that  in  universi¬ 
ties.  He  failed  to  have  introduced  in  the 
record  of  the  investigation  documents 
showing  approval  of  the  work  in  certain 
universities  following  the  revelations  of 
the  commission’s  probe. 


DRIVE  FOR  LOCAL  RATES 
IS  RENEWED 


(Continued  from  page  7) 


Their  viewpoint  and  matter  of  treat¬ 
ing  national  advertisers  is  regarded  as 
liberal.  In  many  cases  this  class  of  ad¬ 
vertising  is  overlapping  for  the  field. 
For  instance,  the  Etiquirer  contracts  with 
an  advertiser  may  expire  in  January;  the 
Times-Star  in  February ;  the  Post  in 
March  and  the  Commercial-Tribune  in 
April.  The  policy  is  that  the  change  to 
the  general  rate  basis  will  not  become 
effective  until  the  last  of  the  four  con¬ 
tracts  expires. 

Another  concession  made  is  with  re¬ 
gard  to  a  chain  auto  organization  which 
represents  a  national  automobile  adver¬ 
tiser,  the  chain  store  having  branches  in 
Cincinnati  which  operate  strictly  as  local 
retail  outlets  for  that  special  automobile. 

However,  the  rule  is  that  a  chain 
bakery  such  as  the  Schultz  Company, 
which  is  national  in  its  scope  and  adver¬ 
tises  nationally,  cannot  claim  the  local 
rate  basis  if  it  opens  a  store  bere  and 
distributes  its  stock  to  the  trade.  This 
is  not  considered  a  retail  distribution, 
for  the  sales  are  made  generally  in  bulk 
to  other  retailers. 

While  there  have  been  repeated  efforts 
by  national  advertisers  to  obtain  local 
rates  in  the  Indianapolis  Nezvs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Don  U.  Bridge,  advertising 
director,  the  policy  of  the  News  has 
been  the  same  and  there  has  been  no 
loss  of  business. 

K.  A.  Wolfe,  merchandising  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of  the  News, 
said :  “The  News  defines  advertising 

of  retail  establishments  owned  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  advertiser  as  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  and  subject  to  the  establisheel 
scale  of  retail  rates. 

“National  or  general  rates  are  charged 
to  all  manufacturers,  branch  offices  of 
manufacturing  concerns,  wholesalers  or 
distributors,  regardless  of  geographic 
location.” 

Mr.  Bridge  said  that  in  no  case  has 
an  attempt  to  withhold  copy  to  enforce 
a  demand  for  local  rates  resulted  in  loss 
of  business. 

Frank  G.  Morrison,  business  manager 
of  the  Indianapolis  Times,  said  the 
Times  has  encountered  no  increased 
efforts  by  national  advertisers  to  obtain 
local  rates,  but  is  anticipating  some  and 
is  preparing  for  them  by  formulating  a 
definite  policy. 

St.  Louis  newspapers  are  gradually 


IT  COSTS 
NO  MORE . . 

To  have  the  services  of 
an  organization  which 
understands  your  prob¬ 
lems  than  you  will  pay 
for  those  which  lack  a 
background  of  news¬ 
paper  experience. 


Robert  W.  Dickerson 

ARCHITECT 

SpeclaUaing  In  Newtpaptr 
Enginaaring 

loot  HURON  ROAD,  CLEVELAND 


working  toward  the  same  rates  for  local 
and  national  advertising  to  eliminate  ^ 
troversy  on  the  subject.  There  has  bem 
so  much  national  advertising  ol^ 
through  local  merchants  or^agmci« 
that  sentiment  appears  to  be  to  treat  ^1 
advertising  on  the  same  basis  with  a 
scale  graduated  only  accordine  tn 
quantity.  ®  “ 

Advertising  men  on  the  Post-Dispatch 
Globe-Democrat,  Star,  and  Times  as’ 
serted  that  they  had  had  no  particular 
requests  by  national  advertisers  for  local 
rates  in  the  last  two  months,  and  that 
no  copy  had  been  withheld. 


“W  e  handle  general  advertising  at  gen¬ 
eral  rates  and  retail  advertising  at  retail 
rates,”  said  Carlyle  Thomas,  in  charge 
of  national  advertising  for  Globe-Demo- 
crat.  “We  have  had  no  complaints 
Certain  controversial  patent  medicine  ad¬ 
vertising  is  not  handled  by  us.” 

“Rates  for  national  and  local  adver- 
tising  are  so  similar  that  we  just  about 
let  the  advertiser  pick  his  own  classifica¬ 
tion,”  said  Stewart  M.  Chambers  of  the 
Post-Dispatch.  “There  is  not  enough 
difference  to  warrant  an  argument.” 

Arthur  Kaye  of  the  Star  said  each 
case  was  handled  on  its  own  merits.  He 
asserted  he  had  experienced  no  trouble 
with  the  national  advertisers.  Ea^ 
paper  handles  such  matters  on  its  own 
rules  without  regard  to  other  papers. 

“Our  rates  are  so  similar  that  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  has  nothing  to  complain 
of,”  said  Carl  Gogel  of  the  Times.  “We 
have  had  no  request  from  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  past  two  months  for  a 
lower  classification.” 


ISEAR  JOINS  SHOE  CHAIN 

Leonard  Isear  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion  manager 
for  Wise  Shoes,  Inc.,  effective  Jan.  1. 
He  will  also  direct  the  advertising  of 
the  subsidiary  company.  Golden  Rule 
Shoes,  Inc.  Mr.  Isear  was  formerly 
with  the  Hearst  organization  and  more 
recently  space  buyer  and  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Lawrence  Fertig  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  New  York. 


He*s  As  Popular  On  Paper 
As  He  Is'lOn  The  Air! 

now  inclndes  a  queation  box 
and  is  going  bigger  and  better 
than  ever  •  •  • 

Current  News  Features,  Inc. 

Washinrton,  D.  C. 


The  Trend 


IS  to  the 


LUDLOW 


Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Cljrbonm  Avenue 
Chicago,  lUinoi* 
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plane  accidents  are 

NEWS  DAILY  DECLARES 

IC.  C.  Journal-Poit  Repliet  to  Col. 
Fitxmaurice,  Bremen  Flier, 
Who  Claimed  Them 
"Overplayed” 


RIGID  COPY  CONTROL  BANS 
OVERSET  EVIL 


(Continued  from  page  10) 


In  reoly  to  a  complaint  voiced  at  Kan- 
«5  City  Jan.  10,  by  Col.  James  C.  Fitz- 
maurice,  one  of  the  Bremen  fliers,  that 
•newspapers  gave  too  much  play”  to  ac¬ 
counts  of  airplane  accidents,  the  Kansas 
City  Journal-Post  answered  in  an  editor¬ 
ial.  part  of  which  follows: 

"At  one  time  railroad  officials  felt  the 
same  way  about  news  stories  of  railroad 
accidents,  and  it  took  them  decades  to 
perceive  the  error  of  their  reasoning.  It 
would  be  unfortunate  for  the  leaders  of 
the  aviation  industry  to  fall  into  the  same 

error.  ...  ... 

“In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  the  public  from  eventually  learning 
about  airplane  accidents.  If  the  news  of 
such  disasters  were  suppressed  or  not 
Ifiven  the  position  and  space  which  its 
value  demanded,  the  public  would  soon 
realiae  it  and  begin  to  suspect,  by  reason 
of  such  suppression  or  under-emphasis, 
that  the  situation  was  worse  than  the 
actual  facts. 

“Moreover,  if  the  newsnapers  did  not 
give  their  readers  the  facts  about  the 
transportation  industry  that  is  asking  for 
public  patronage,  they  would  be  outrage¬ 
ously  remiss  in  their  duty  to  their  read¬ 
ers.  There  is  hardiv  a  newspaper  in  the 
country  that  is  not  boosting  aviation,  do¬ 
ing  everything  in  its  power  to  make  it 
commercially  sucressful.  Since  it  is  tell¬ 
ing  about  the  achievements  of  airplanes, 
the  press  cannot  sidestep  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  recounting  the  mishaps.” 

CHILEAN  JOURNALIST  HERE 


Sr.  Arriagada,  Winner  of  Scholarship, 
to  Study  at  Missouri  U. 

Sr.  Lisandro  Arriagada,  Chilean 
journalist,  arrived  in  New  York  last 
week  on  his  way  to  the  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.,  where  he  will 
study  journalism  for  18  months  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Chilean-American 
Association.  After  several  days  in  New 
York  he  left  for  Washington  to  meet  Sr. 
Carl(K  ^  Davila,  Chilean  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States. 

Sr.  Arriagada  is  the  first  Chilean 
journalist  to  come  to  this  country  under 
the  Chilean- American  Association  scholar¬ 
ship  which  was  founded  as  a  means  of 
promoting  gcxid-will  between  the  U.  S. 
and  Chile.  He  will  remain  in  this 
country  about  two  years,  working  on 
newspaj^rs  here  after  his  course  at  the 
University  is  completed.  He  has  worked 
for  10  years  in  Chile  on  El  IJiario 
llustrado,  of  Santiago,  and  El  Dia  of 
Tadca. 

TO  ENTER  MINISTRY 

Kenneth  W.  Moore,  president  of  the 
Kenneth  W.  Moore  Company,  Trenton, 
f  u  ^‘^''^''lising  agency,  and  publisher 
ot  the  magazine  Trenton,  has  announced 
plans  to  withdraw  and  to  begin  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  to  turn 
oyer  his  advertising  firm  to  several  of 
ms  present  business  associates.  Moore 
ends  to  make  a  trip  abroad  before 
nf  seminary.  Moore  is  president 

u,.  T  Cross  Chapter  and 

Society.  His  wife 
uied  a  few  months  ago. 

CIRCULATOR  HONORED 

A.  Otto  Hildebra,nd,  foreman  of  the 
Wivery  department  of  the  Kings  County 
Company,  New  York  news- 
^per  distributors,  was  honored  at  a  din- 
associates  at  the 

ore^tej  J*"-  12.  He  was 

a  check  for  $1,000. 
E  McKernan.  proprietor  of  the 
n*  County  Delivery  Company,  made 
acted  as  toastmaster. 
VnPxT  president  of  the  New 

I'ni  Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliverers’ 
'-mon,  also  spoke. 


ments.  There  has  been  no  disposition  to 
be  unduly  saving  of  composition  in 
order  that  any  particular  minimum  over¬ 
set  be  attained.  Copy  control  has  been  a 
means  rather  than  an  end.  And  import¬ 
ant  factors  that  have  developed  out  of 
the  system  have  been  more  compact  writ¬ 
ing  by  reporters  and  sharper  editing  by 
desk  men. 

A  considerable  share  of  credit  for  the 
results  obtained  by  the  Herald  Tribune’s 
copy  control  system  must  be  given  to 
Robert  W.  Hamshar  who  helped  to  de¬ 
velop  it.  Mr,  Hamshar  has  been  in  per¬ 
sonal  charge  of  its  operation  since  its 
inception.  When  first  it  was  tried  there 
was  considerable  skepticism  among  a 
number  of  departments  that  the  plan 
would  work.  There  was  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  editors  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  estimates  on  copy 
sent  out.  But  as  time  passed  the  system 
established  itself  firmly  as  its  usefulness 
was  revealed. 

“Copy  control”  says  Isaiah  Bardsley, 
Herald  Tribune  composing  room  superin¬ 
tendent,  “has  enabled  us  virtually  to 
eliminate  overset.  Under  the  system  the 
financial  department  for  instance  knows 
to  a  line  each  day  just  how  much  space 
it  has  at  its  disposal.  It  fills  that  space 
and  no  more.  The  same  applies  to  sports, 
real  estate,  and  dramatic  department  copy 
as  well  as  the  daily  grist  of  news.  There 
cannot  help  being  confusion  and  waste 
when  every  department  sends  out  its  copy 
without  any  definite  check  being  made 
on  the  amount  it  is  sending  and  the  time 
it  provides  it. 

"Before  copy  control  was  tried,  we, 
like  most  papers,  had  considerable  over¬ 
set.  Each  department  used  to  shoot  the 
copy  out  to  us  and  let  us  worry  about 
getting  it  set  and  into  the  paper.  Nearly 
everybody  sent  out  too  much.  As  a  result 
it  couldn’t  all  get  in.  Copy  control  has 
improved  conditions  tremendously.  We 
set  more  than  200  columns  of  news 
matter  a  night  and  we  really  do  the  bulk 
of  the  job  after  6  p.  m.  Knowing  how 
much  material  is  to  come  and  just  when 
it  will  be  in  hand  helps  with  composition 
and  enables  us  to  use  our  equipment  to 
best  advantage.” 

Mr.  Bardsley  said  that  no  estimate  of 
the  total  savings  which  copy  control  had 
effected  in  the  ten  year  period  could  be 
made,  but  he  suggested  that  tables  of 
page  production  costs  compiled  from 
metropolitan  newspapers  had  shown  the 
efficiency  of  the  Herald  Tribune  plan. 
Citing  one  of  the  advantages  that  the 
system  has  produced  Mr.  Bardsley 
said  that  it  is  possible  to  advance  the 
makeup  of  pages  more  rapidly.  Because 
of  the  accuracy  of  estimates  of  copy  to 
come,  pages  may  be  made  up  early  ex¬ 
cept  for  one  of  two  stories  which  must 
come  late  so  that  when  these  come  at 
their  appointed  time  they  may  be  dropped 
into  the  holes  left  open  and  the  page 
“sent  in”  without  delay. 

Newspaper  executives  from  many 
.American  cities  who  have  heard  of  the 
plan  have  come  to  the  Herald  Tribune 
news  room  in  considerable  numbers  to 
.see  it  in  operation.  Among  the  visitors 
in  recent  months  were  representatives 
of  a  Chinese  and  French  newspaper  or¬ 
ganizations  interested  in  adapting  the  plan 
for  their  own  establishments. 

Hamshar  disclaims  exclusive  credit  for 
the  development  of  copy  control  assert¬ 
ing  that  various  editors  have  contributed 
many  ideas  for  making  its  action  simple 
and  direct.  The  Herald  Tribune  system 
of  handling  copy  particularly  interested 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  at  the  time 
of  his  visit  to  the  plant  in  1926.  On  that 
occasion  he  followed  through  the  entire 
I)rocess  of  production  from  the  point 
where  copy  was  written  to  where  papers 
poured  from  the  presses. 
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MOVES  INTO  NEW  HOME 

The  Willoughby  fO.)  I^ke  County 
Republican  Herald  has  moved  into  its 
new  plant  which  was  recently  completed. 
Miss  Ethel  D.  Brvant  is  editor. 


.OOSIER  families  are  known  for  their  high  living 
standards.  Located  in  a  rich  community  where  incomes 
run  high,  they  have  developed  good  taste  which  is  in  con¬ 
stant  evidence  by  their  mode  of  living. 

The  reason  for  the  Hoosier’s  wealth  and  for  his  liberal 
spending  tendencies  is  best  illustrated  by  a  few  of  its 
statistical  summaries  of  the  business  conditions  in  Indiana. 
For  March  of  last  year,  building  contracts  awarded  in 
Indiana  were  $23,730,700,  an  increase  of  125%  over  the 
preceding  year.  Department  stores  show  an  increase  of 
9%  in  sales.  New  passenger  cars  sales  increased  81%. 
Life  insurance  sales  increased  1.8%.  Business  failures 
decreased  from  $1,479,000  in  March,  1928,  to  $488,700, 
a  difference  of  nearly  67%. 

The  above  figures  tend  to  verify  the  facts  that  Hoosiers 
are  people  of  means  and  have  the  money  to  spend.  It 
further  indicates  that  it  is  a  desirable  market  from  the 
national  advertisers’  point  of  view.  In  general,  the  present 
industrial  activities  of  Indiana  indicate  that  its  industries 
will  set  another  higher  record.  Several  large  industrial 
projects  have  added  much  to  the  total  figures.  Retail 
business  is  good  while  automobile  sales  are  setting  new 
high  records. 

There  is  plenty  of  money  in  Indiana.  Go  after  this 
market.  Use  the  daily  newspapers  listed  below. 


Circu¬ 

lation 

*CoIumbu8  Republican . (E)  5,035 

•Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette . (M)  44,916 

•Fort  Wajme  Journal-Gazette . (S)  32,399 

•Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel . (E)  48,374 

•Indianapolis  News . (E)  134,157 

•Indianapolis  Star . (M)  111,989 

•Indianapolis  Star . (S)  148,743 

•Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier.  |  |  23,653 

tLa  Porte  Herald-Argus . (E)  6,896 

•Marion  Leader  Times . (M&S)  9,670 

tMuncie  Star . (M)  23,724 

•tMuncie  Star . (S)  15,539 

■tShelbyville  Democrat . (E)  4,187 

tSouth  Bend  News-Times . (E)  28,698 

•fSoutb  Bend  News-Times . (S)  27,371 

•South  Bend  Tribune. ..  (S)  28,449...  (E)  29,851 

tTerre  Haute  Tribune.. .  (S)  25, 052...  (E)  23,472 

•Terre  Haute  Star-Post . (M&E)  46,025 

•Terre  Haute  Star . (S)  25,597 

•  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1929. 
t  Government  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1929. 
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U  OVN  VOR|X> 

or  LetTbRS  . 


r  LEVEN  years  of  newspaper  work 
have  given  John  H.  Sorrells,  editor 
of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press,  a 
working  philosophy  of  news-getting  and 
publishing,  a  philosophy  which  he  him¬ 
self  has  set  down  quite  indirectly  in  “The 
Working  Press,”  a  110-page  book  just 
published  by  the  Ronald  Press  Company, 
New  York.  The  philosophy  is  indirect 
in  that  the  book  is  an  unpretentious  col¬ 
lection  of  “memos  from  the  editor  about 
the  front  and  other  pages,”  as  it  is  sub¬ 
titled,  but  between  the  lines  the  reader 
finds  a  reason  for  the  many  routine 
matters  of  newspaper  making.  It  is  re¬ 
vealing  not  only  to  the  novice,  but  to 
the  seasoned  newspaper  publisher  as 
well. 

Mr.  Sorrells  is  a  young  man,  but  his 
eleven  years’  experience  have  been  con¬ 
centrate  on  newspapers,  and  his  terse 
observations  show  a  singularly  inquisitive 
mind,  accepting  the  perfunctory  phases 
of  editing  newspapers,  but  always  de¬ 
manding  logical  reasons  for  even  the 
minutest  of  details.  The  “memos”  are 
basically  thoughtful,  although  they  were 
undoubtedly  never  originally  meant  for 
publication,  and  were  dashed  off  in  the 
mood  of  a  moment,  with,  as  the  late 
James  Melvin  Lee  says  in  his  foreword, 
“the  multiple  press  roaring  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  the  tyi^wr iters  pounding  out  the 
news_  in  the  city  room,  and  the  linotypes 
clicking  the  change  of  copy  into  metal.” 
With  this  background  Mr.  Sorrells 
would  probably  be  the  last  to  intimate 
that  he  has  uttered  a  philosophy.  But  it 
is  there  nevertheless. 

*  *  * 

66BACK  of  Page  One,”  the  author 
prefaces  his  book,  “there  is  a  lot 
of  labor,  a  lot  of  drab  routine,  a  lot  of 
bleak  monotony.  It  was — and  is — my 
aim  to  lift  the  newspaper  worker  off 
this  plane,  to  fire  him  with  the  belief 
that  his  is  a  creative  job,  to  inspire  him 
with  a  craft  pride  that  will  make  him 
see  and  feel  the  drama  in  all  this  labor.” 
What  the  author  has  to  say,  he  adds,  he 
has  discovered  in  his  own  “blundering 
experience.” 

He  starts  off  with  the  description  of 
the  newspaper  worker’s  public.  “To 
please  them,”  he  says,  “you  must  get 
close  to  them.  You  must  mingle  with 
them,  become  one  of  them.” 

Then  he  tells  what  he  thinks  is  news 
in  a  general,  ambling  manner,  as  though 
he  were  talking  it  over  with  an  old  re¬ 
porter.  Concerning  publicity,  he  points 
out  that  it  costs  about  $20  to  produce  a 
column  of  type,  and  that  to  waste  this 
space  with  publicity  is  reckless.  “At  the 
same  time,”  he  counsels,  “don’t  be  too 
zealous.  A  thing  may  be  free  publicity, 
and  still  interest  a  great  number  of  peo¬ 
ple.  .  .  .  Many  editors  take  Virility  out 
of  their  papers  by  locking  the  gate  on 
publicity.  .  .  .  When  publicity  becomes 
news,  then  it  ceases  to  be  publicity.” 

4>  *  * 

T  N  the  chapter  “Editing  Copy,”  he 
writes: 

Challenge  everything. 

Don’t  let  a  statement  pass  simply  because  a 
reporter  has  written  it  there. 

Cut  copy;  but  cut  intelligently. 

Weed  out  the  underbrush  with  a  pencil — 
don’t  kill  the  sense  of  the  thing  with  shears. 

Permit  the  writer  some  style  and  choice  of 
diction  himself — else  jmu  will  dim  the  sparkle. 

Weed  out  the  bromides. 

Shun  the  semi-colon,  anl  go  sparingly  with 
the  comma. 

*  *  * 

T  N  the  matter  of  art,  Mr.  Sorrells 
has  a  sense  of  form  as  well  as  con¬ 
tent.  He  is  not  averse  to  an  artists’ 
touchily  up  an  old  photograph  if  it  is 
done  in  good  taste  and  gains  dignity, 
and  he  thinks  the  size  of  the  picture 
depends  entirely  on  its  subject  matter. 
He  points  to  a  two-column  cut  of  a  Mis¬ 
sissippi  flood  scene  as  an  absurdity. 

Then  he  says: 

There  is  little  excuse  for  printing  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  an  ugly  sroman. 


The  picture  of  a  pretty  woman  needs  no 
justification. 

Don’t  go  in  for  pornographic  stuff,  but  don’t 
be  squeamish  about  printing  pictures  of  pretty 
legs.  At  the  same  time,  let  the  1ms,  or  the 
shoulder,  or  the  back  be  incidental— not  the 
main  purpose  of  the  picture. 

*  a  * 

XXIS  remarks  on  makeup  are  illuminat- 
ing,  although  quite  naturally  he  ad¬ 
vocates  the  Scripps-Howard  style.  Full 
page  photographs  showing  right  and 
wrong  construction  are  given.  He  asks 
all  writers,  setting  out  to  be  “clever”  in 
a  story  or  head,  to  ask  themselves  three 
questions:  “Will  this  injure  any  person 
or  institution?”  “Will  it  embarrass  any 
one?”  “Will  it  make  an  enemy  for  my¬ 
self  and  my  paper?” 

Speaking  about  building  reader  con¬ 
fidence  Mr.  Sorrells  says: 

Did  your  paper  carry  all  the  names  of  the 
wreck  victims?  Did  it  print  Banker  Jones’ 
name  along  with  Clerk  Smith’s  when  the  car 
turned  over  with  a  couple  of  blondes  in  it? 
Did  your  paper  tell  the  truth  about  the  epi¬ 
demic?  Does  your  paper  suppress  anything 
to  please  a  rich  man  or  an  influential  man? 
Does  your  paper  spell  names  correctly? 

Does  the  reader  have  to  go  to  your  paper 
to  get  all  the  facts?  To  get  the  truth  about 
the  matter?  To  get  a  complete  story  of  the 
disaster? 

If  he  does,  Mr.  Reader  is  sold  on  your 
paper  as  long  as  you  care  to  print  one. 

tfake  e.ich  edition  bright,  interesting,  enter¬ 
taining.  Make  it  a  virile  something,  heating 
with  the  common  pulse  of  the  community. 

Make  it  a  mirror  with  every  fact  reflecting 
the  thoughts,  the  visions,  the  doings  of  the 
community. 

It  means  six  days  a  week  of  hard  work  to 
publish  this  kind  of  a  newspaper. 

An  extra  can  be  printed  in  any  half  hour. 


/~kNE  of  the  last  chapters  will  undoubt- 
edly  find  a  large  number  of  grateful 
readers  among  those  who  sit  in  news- 
pajter  authority.  It  is  entitled,  “The  Edi¬ 
tor  Writes  a  Piece,”  and  this  sage  in¬ 
formation  is  imparted : 

When  the  editor  writes  a  piece  .  .  .  make 
it  a  MUST. 

When  the  editor  sends  a  tip  to  the  city 
editor  or  the  news  desk — make  it  a  MUST 
tip  to  investigate.  .  .  . 

Not  because  it  is  the  boss  asking — not  to 
throw  a  sop  to  his  position  or  title — not  to 
please  him  personally.  Not  for  any  of  these 
reasons,  but  for  one  entirely  different. 

And  an  important  one. 

He  goes  on,  then,  to  tell  what  the 
editor  is  up  against — the  constant  stream 
of  people  he  sees  every  day,  the  half 
promises  he  makes  to  the  women’s  clubs 
and  the  resultant  embarrassment  when 
his  promises  are  unfulfilled,  the  “friends 
of  the  paper”  making  requests.  He 
adds: 

The  editor  has  a  natural  hesitancy  about 
writing  must  on  his  copy. 

In  the  first  place  a  lot  of  items  he  handles 
are  minor  items  of  news  .  .  .  some  are  pure 
publicity. 

He  hates  to  put  anything  that  appears  in 
the  paper  on  the  basis  of  “sacred  cow”  stuff. 

.\t  the  same  time,  he  has  good  reasons  why 
this  should  go  in  the  paper.  .  .  . 

Give  him  credit  for  knowing  what  he  is 
doing — and  why  .  .  .  and  shoot  his  stuff 

through  MUST.  .  .  . 


politicians  and  lads  with  one  eye  on  the 
main  chance,”  Mr,  Anderson  thought 
them  “ten  times  better  men  than  the 
owners  of  their  newspapers.” 

Following  are  Mr.  Anderson’s  cita¬ 
tions  : 

John  A.  Kennedy  and  Edward  L.  Roddan. 
of  Universal  Service,  who  dug  up  and  printed 
the  facts  that  led  to  public  exposure  of  the 
Bingham-Eyanson  tariff  scandal. 

Paul  R.  Mallon  and  Raymond  Clapper,  of 
the  United  Press,  who  broke  up  secret  execu¬ 
tive  sessions  of  the  Senate  on  appointments,  by 
publishing  the  secret  roll  call  on  the  confirma¬ 
tion  of  ex-Senator  Lenroot. 

Harold  Brayman  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  and  Phelps  H.  Adams,  of  the  New  York 
Snn,  who  discovered  that  the  suspension  of 
cruiser  construction  indicated  in  a  White 
House  statement  last  July  actually  never  was 
ordered  and  did  not  occur. 

M.  Farmer  Murphy,  of  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
who  investigated  and  wrote  a  remarkably 
illuminating  series  on  conditions  among  the 
North  Carolina  mill  workers,  and  capped  it 
with  a  brilliantly  ironical  description  of  the 
reception  by  Senator  Overman,  first,  of  a  party 
of  sight-seeing  plutocrats  from  that  State,  and 
immediately  afterward,  of  a  delegation  of  mill 
workers. 

Ruth  Finney,  of  the  Scripps-Howard  papers, 
whose  reiiorting  of  the  Boulder  Dam  legisla¬ 
tion  and  the  ensuing  chicaneries  ought  to  lie 
emulated  by  several  dozen  of  her  masculine 
colleagues. 

Marion  J.  Ramsay,  of  Universal  Service, 
who  declined  to  join  in  the  chorus  of  ecstatic 
ohs  and  ahs  when  the  eminent  Owen  D.  Young 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce,  and  proceeded  to  report  the 
devastating  truth  about  the  Radio  Corporation’s 
claims  as  they  were  revealed  in  the  subsequent 
cross-examinations. 

Drew  Pearson,  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  who 
has  startled  the  bureaucrats  and  shocked  the 
I>oll-parrots  by  his  realistic  reporting  of  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  relations. 

Robert  B.  Smith,  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
I.edpn',  who  despite  poor  health  and  a  paper 
that  is  too  stupid  and  reactionary  to  appreciate 
him,  continues  to  exemplify  for  all  of  us  the 
finest  qualities  of  the  true  reporter — an  insati¬ 
able  zest  for  getting  the  truth,  an  incorrupt¬ 
ible  mind,  a  contempt  for  sham,  a  fluent  style, 
and  an  irrepressible  sense  of  humor  under  diffi¬ 
culties. — M.  E.  P. 

*  *  * 

EN  Who  Make  The  World”  is 
the  title  of  an  inspiring  page  of 
promotional  copy  being  published  by  the 
New  York  World,  calling  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  list  of  successful 
writers  on  its  staff. 

Of  course,  the  first  to  be  mentioned  is 
Walter  Lippmann,  editorial  writer  of  the 
World,  whose  newest  book,  “A  Preface 
to  Morals,”  has  become  a  best-seller. 
Then  there  is  William  Bolitho,  columnist, 
with  his  “Twelve  .\gainst  the  (jods,”  and 
John  L.  Balderston,  the  London  corre¬ 
spondent,  with  his  successful  play, 
“Berkeley  Square.” 

Claude  G.  Bowers,  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  livening  World,  is  listed  for  “The 
Tragic  Era,”  an  historical  treatise  that  is 
ranked  high  among  the  day’s  publica¬ 
tions.  “Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Boswell” 
is  the  work  of  Harry  Salpeter,  assistant 
literary  editor  of  the  Morning  World, 
and  “Lorenzo  the  Magnificent”  is  the 
brainchild  of  David  Loth,  of  the  Sunday 
Wofld  editorial  staff,  while  “Muldoon” 
wins  a  place  among  biographers  for  Ed 
Van  Every,  sports  writer  of  the  Evening 
World. 

Lastly  is  the  novel,  “Yonder  Grow  the 
Daisies,”  by  William  Lipman,  of  the 
World  News  Service.  Perhaps  this  Lip- 
man  (with  one  P  and  one  N)  is  least 
known  to  the  general  reading  public 
among  the  eminent  writers  with  whose 


names  his  is  now  linked.  Lipman  is  bet 
ter  known  m  “the  provinces,”  where  h  i 
daily  column  of  New  York  life,  “Gotham 
Daze/’  a  feature  of  the  World  service 
IS  published.  ’ 

From  his  publishers  we  learned  that 
Mr.  Bowers  obtained  much  of  his  ma 
terial  during  his  regular  lunch  hour  snem 
in  the  New  York  Public  Library  eating  a 
sandwich  instead  of  in  some  restaurant 
waiting  to  be  waited  on.  While  Mr 
Bowers  was  that  industrious,  Mr.  Liih 
man,  we  happen  to  know,  was  equally  as 
diligent.  Nearly  every  spare  moment  he 
has  had  in  the  last  five  years  has  bew 
spent  in  thought  and  writing  for  bis 
novel,  which  is  one  of  the  best  crook 
stories  we  have  read.  We  .say  this  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  it  was  on  a  very  cold 
night  about  five  years  ago  that  we  read 
the  first  draft  of  the  story  as  it  poured 
from  Lipman’s  typewriter  in  the  office 
of  the  old  Albany  (N.Y.)  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram,  where  he  was  managing  editor. 
.Some  authenticity  for  the  story  might  be 
found  in  the  author's  experiences  as 
police  reporter  on  Schenectady  news¬ 
papers.— J.  H.  W. 

*  *  * 

^  OBER’T  D.  ANDREWS  contributes 
to  Plain  Talk  for  January  an  article 
entitled  “The  One-Day  Story”.  As  its 
title  indicates,  this  article  treats  of  the 
story  which  is  good  for  from  five  to 
ten  columns  with  a  streamer  head— the 
first  day.  The  second?  Well,  it’s  good 
for  a  stickful  of  type  perhaps  way  back 
on  page  eight  somewhere. 

Like  the  author,  newspaper  men  will 
recall  other  such  stories  and  stop  for  a 
moment  again  to  wonder  what  happened 
afterwards.  What  became  of  those 
human  beings  who  for  one  short  day 
made  first  page  copy  in  every  leading 
paper  in  the  country? — H.  J.  B. 

*  *  « 

MAG.^ZINES  are  devoting  more  and 
more  attention  to  advertising  and  its 
abuses.  The  topic  has  now  bkome  a 
subject  for  current  fiction.  Scribner's 
for  January  opens  with  a  .story  by  Julian 
Street,  “A  Matter  of  Standards,”  a 
delicate  burlesque  of  the  use  of  testi¬ 
monials  in  advertising.  A  rich,  cultured 
and  supercilious  society  leader  is  quite 
easily  persuaded  to  sell  her  name  and 
photograph  to  increase  the  sales  of  the 
Eureka  Bijou  Safety  Razor  for  women; 
but  a  .shipwrecked  sailor  rescued  in  mid¬ 
ocean  has  too  much  self-respect  to  let 
his  name  be  used  to  promote  the  same 
product,  though  he  needs  the  money-- 
and  though  he  is  an  enthusiastic  user  of 
the  razor. 

In  the  New  Yorker  for  Jan.  4,  Elmer 
Davis  writes  “The  Princess,  the  Pea, 
and  the  .American  Spirit,”  a  skit  that 
tells  of  the  rapid  rise  to  wealth  of  a 
disinherited  daughter  of  the  socially  el^ 
who  married  below  her  station,  but  who 
learned  how  to  capitalize  her  former 
social  position  by  writing  testimonials  for 
advertisers.  .  . 

Catherine  Hackett  on  “The  Dentifrice 
Racket”  in  The  Neiv  Republic  for  Jan. 
15  shows  up  the  scientific  lingo  and  the 
unscientific  facts  of  modern  tooth  paste 
advertising. — R.  W. 


JOHN  SORRELLS  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  on  the  Pine  Bluff 
(Ark.)  Daily  Graphic  in  1919,  bectmiing 
^itor  in  1920.  In  1922  he  became  news 
editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Daily 
Oklahoman,  returning  to  Pine  Bluff  a 
year  later.  Soon  thereafter  he  joined 
the  Fort  Worth  Record  as  a  copy 
reader.  He  joined  the  Scripps-Howard 
organization  in  1925  as  news  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Press,  later  becoming  man¬ 
aging  editor.  In  the  latter  part  of  1926 
he  was  named  managing  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Press  Scimitar,  and  in  June, 
1927,  went  to  the  Fort  Worth  Press  as 
editor. — J.  W.  P. 

«  «  * 

TN  last  week’s  Nation  Paul  Y.  Ander- 
son  made  some  interesting  comments 
on  Washington  correspondents  and  nom¬ 
inated  eleven  for  the  Roll  of  Honor  for 
1929.  A  reporter,  said  he,  cannot  be 
more  honest  than  his  paper  and  while 
the  Washington  corps  “has  its  inevitable 
percentage  of  sycophants,  climbers. 
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Thi.  and  many  other 
successful  newspaper 
plants  have  been  eco¬ 
nomically  planned  by 
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“a  reply  to  MR.  WILLEVER 

/n-  rvc  7  J-  D-  Keith,  Sunday  edit9r 
^  Post,  presented  a  letter  in 
Publisher  commenting  pn  the  free 
nraetices  of  Western  Union— <)ne  of 
'k^'most^  persistent  space  grafters  m  the 
rJiiTstate?  in  the  opinion  of  Editor  &  Pub- 
LnitM  swis  „  Willever,  vice-president  of 
LisBEB.  y ■  .  •  „ji,d  (Editor  &  Pubusher 

<'"’'0^  21)  ’saying  that  his  company  had 
newspaper  advertising  a  tryout,  without 
'il^s  \Je  are  now  pleased  to  offer  a  letter 
■)“!^.i,e  advertising  manager  of  a  newspaper 
iTArried  the  Western  Union  tryout  cam- 
'^in  The  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Will- 
with  copy  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  It 

follows.— Editor.) 

Mr.  J.  C.  Willever,  Vice-President, 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co., 

193  Broadway, 

Kew  York  City. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  enjoyed  reading  your  article  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  of  Dec.  21  answer¬ 
ing  Mr.  J.  D.  Keith,  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Cm'ington  Post,  Kentucky,  in  which 
you  brought  forth  the  facts  that  you  had 
tried  advertising  in  seven  cities  in  the 
United  States  without  a  profitable  re¬ 
turn. 

Particularly  was  I  interested  in  one 
phase  of  your  letter:  i.e.,  “It  (meaning 
Western  Union)  advertises  on  a  large 
sale  in  ways  that  are  open  to  it  through 
the  nature  of  its  business,  but  not  in  the 
form  of  publication  advertising.”  I 
could  not  help  but  think  of  some  of  the 
publicity  articles  that  have  been  sent  out 
to  the  newspapers  in  the  form  of  news, 
and  wondered  whether  they  were  good 
enough  for  free  publicity.  They  must 
have  been  of  value  to  your  company  for 
you  to  deliver  them  to  the  papers.  If 
these  articles  were  of  value,  then  why 
could  not  they,  too,  be  used  in  advertis¬ 
ing? 

It  happened  to  be  that  at  the  same 
time  I  was  reading  your  article,  I  was 
listening  to  the  radio  and  was  interrupted 
a  number  of  times  in  my  reading  by  the 
announcer  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Western  Union  could  deliver  Christ¬ 
mas  Greeting  Messages,  etc.  I  wondered 
why  it  was  you  could  so  well  afford  to 
use  radio  advertising  to  call  attention  to 
this  partiwlar  service  you  were  render¬ 
ing  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

After  inquiring  around,  it  seemed  that 
this  was  a  trade  deal  that  the  Western 
Union  had  made  with  one  of  the  radio 
stations.  Nevertheless,  I  consider  a 
tr^e  deal  one  form  of  purchasing  some¬ 
thing.  Could  this  not  have  been  carried 
in  a  very  small  ad,  or  even  in  one  line 
of  _  reader  advertising  in  the  papers  ? 
This  would  certainly  have  delivered  your 
message  to_  many  people  who  were  per¬ 
haps  not  listening  in  at  that  time. 

One  of  the  reasons.  Mr.  Willever, 
that  I  am  particularly  interested  in  the 
vVestem  Union  Telegraph  Company’s 
advertising  projects,  is  because  we  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  one  of  the  papers  and 
locaVd  in  one  of  the  seven  cities  of  the 
United  States  in  which  this  trial  cam- 
PRign  was  conducted. 

The  advertisements  were  indeed  well 
both  from  a  composition  and 
bron^phical  standpoint,  and  the  papers 
Old  indeed  give  this  advertising  extra- 
ordmary  position  inasmuch  as  this  was 
>  new  campaign. 

.  ®  number  of  times, 

nat  the  campaign  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 


Newspaper  Engineering 

\An  organization  specializing 
m  newspaper  buildings,  all 
y  phases  of  newspaper  en- 
V  gineering,  _  operation  and 
\  production  problems, 
\  analytical  surveys  and 
w  valuations. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Ntwspaptr  BuiUinat, 

PrtducUvn,  OptTotvm. 
onrvtyi.  Valuations, 

^  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


more  than  actually  paid  its  own  way. 
Of  course,  whether  the  campaign  was  a 
failure  in  some  of  the  other  places,  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  have  never  seen  any 
sales  efforts  yet  where  it  proved  100% 
profitable  in  all  cases. 

Then,  too,  I  wonder  whether  it  is  ex¬ 
pecting  too  much  to  figure  the  entire 
cost  and  expense  of  the  campaign  such 
as  you  carried,  would  be  paid  for  in  the 
first  year. 

Also,  Mr.  Willever,  there  were  many 
results  from  this  campaign  which  you 
could  not  trace  through  your  local 
offices:  i.e.,  this  paper  went  on  record 
with  all  its  representatives  and  corre¬ 
spondents,  that  any  telegram  sent  to  us 
MUST  be  sent  over  Western  Union. 

In  instances  where  this  was  not  done, 
the  sender  of  the  telegram  received  a 
letter  from  us  calling  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  had  requested  all  tele¬ 
grams  to  be  sent  Western  Union. 

Most  of  these  telegrams  were  paid  at 
the  source  and  therefore  would  show  no 
record  of  any  increase  of  business  in 
your  Lincoln  office.  However,  I  know 
for  a  fact  that  there  was  a  substantial 
increase.  Our  bill  with  your  company, 
too,  increased  for  the  year  twenty-five 
per  cent,  which,  in  short,  paid  for  one- 
half  of  your  entire  campaign  with  us. 

I  believe  that  if  a  check  were  made 
of  your  managers,  that  it  would  not  be 
out  of  line  to  state  that  at  least  9.'i%_of 
them  would  go  on  record  as  endorsing 
a  program  of  newspaper  advertising. 

It  is  difficult  to  name  any  successful 
organization  which  is  selling  either 
service  or  merchandise  to  the  public  to¬ 
day  which  is  not  using  some  newspaper 
advertising  in  some  form. 

Hoping  that  your  company  will  soon 
see  “the  light”  and  use  at  least  some 
newspaper  advertising,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

Joe  W.  Seacrest. 

Advertising  Manager, 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal. 


“WORK" 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Gentlemen: 
— We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  publishing 
your  leading  editorial  just  as  it  appeared 
in  your  issue  of  Dec.  28th.  This  fine 
editorial  was  used  in  page  form  in  our 
issue  of  Jan.  1st.  It  struck  us  as  being 
the  right  sort  of  a  slant  on  conditions  as 
they  exist  at  this  time. 

We  know  that  you  will  be  glad  to 
know  of  any  reaction,  if  any,  from  the 
reproducing  of  this  editorial.  Several 
favorable  comments  were  received  and 
one  merchant  in  Plattsburg  called  his 
force  of  salesladies  and  clerks  together 
and  read  the  editorial  to  them.  This 
merchant  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
“Work”  and  informed  his  staff  that  no 
one  would  be  laid  off  if  your  thought, 
that  you  expressed  so  beautifully,  were 
carried  out  during  the  next  three  months. 

A  copy  of  the  page,  as  it  was  used  in 
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our  issue,  is  inclosed.  A  couple  of  page 
ads  resulted  from  the  publication  of  this 
editorial. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  success 
throughout  the  year. 

The  Plattsburg  (N.Y.)  Press 

William  M.  Lynch,  Mgr. 


CONFERENCE  UNOFFICIAL 


Scandinavian  Paper  Meeting  Not 
Held  Under  A.N.P.A.  Autpice* 

The  following  statement  was  issued 
this  week  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association:  “In  Editor 
&  Publisher  of  Jan.  11  appears  as  the 
leading  feature  an  article  entitled  ‘Pub¬ 
lishers  Consider  Proposal  to  Develop 
Scandinavian  Newsprint  Supply.’ 

“So  far  as  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  is  concerned  this 
article  should  be  regarded  as  nothing 
more  than  a  proposition  presented  by  a 
group  to  some  individual  publishers  who 
met  for  the  sake  of  convenience  in  the 
A.N.P.A.  offices.  It  is  true  that  a  group 
of  publishers  mentioned  did  meet  with 
Mr.  Cullen  and  associates  at  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Cullen,  it  is  also  true  that  the 
publishers  met  in  their  individual  capaci¬ 
ties  rather  than  as  members  or  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  No  engage¬ 
ments  whatever  were  entered  into,  nor 
pledges  of  any  sort  or  kind  extended  be¬ 
yond  the  expression  of  willingness  to 
consider  the  suggestion  of  the  proponents 
of  the  undertaking  with  open  minds.” 


CELEBRATES  GOLDEN  WEDDING 

Townspeople  of  Montague,  Mass.,  re¬ 
cently  tendered  a  reception  to  Mrs. 
Frank  O.  Johnson,  for  29  years  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Greenfield  (Mass.) 
Recorder,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  on  their 
golden  wedding  anniversary.  The  event 
took  place  in  the  town  hall  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  received  a  purse  of  gold 
and  many  gifts. 


Stereotypers*  Supplies 

Gummed  Packing  Felts,  all 
Gauges 


Stereotypers’  Blankets  of  all 
Kinds 


Clark’s  Patented  Auto  Plate 
Steel  Pouring  Sheets  and 
SAW  BELTS 


Matrix  Shears  &  Steel  Work 
Benches 


Stereotype  &  Press  Room  Paste 
Dry  Mat  FACING  FLUID 


Automatic  &  Hand  Packing  Felt 
Pasters  &  Moisteners 


American  Publishers  Supply 

P.  O.  Box  131 
West  Lynn,  Mas*. 


The  N  ew  York 
Herald  Tribune  has 
a  higher  percentage 
of  its  total  weekday 
and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  concentrated  in 
New  York’s  suburbs 
and  the  residential 
boroughs  of  Queens 
and  Richmond  than 
any  other  Ne  w  Y ork 
newspaper. 

NEW  YORK 

3HetaU>  ^bune 


SERVICE  CUP  OFFERED 


Silver  Trophy  to  Be  Awarded  N.  D. 

Newspaper  for  Civic  Activities 

A  silver  loving  cup  30  inches  high  will 
be  awarded  by  the  Greater  North  Dakota 
Association  to  the  North  Dakota  news¬ 
paper  which  has  performed  the  greatest 
community  service  in  1929. 

The  papers  will  be  judged  by  the 
journalism  department  of  the  University 
of  North  Dakota  and  the  award  will  be 
made  at  the  winter  meeting  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  Grand  Forks,  Jan.  24-25.  James 
Milloy,  secretary  of  the  Greater  North 
Dakota  association,  w'ill  present  the  cup. 

At  the  same  meeting  a  four-piece  sil¬ 
ver  service  will  be  awarded  by  M.  I. 
Forkner,  secretary  of  the  association,  to 
the  North  Dakota  newspaper  that  has 
developed  the  most  in  1929.  The  latter 
papers  will  be  judged  by  the  journalism 
department  of  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota. 


Advertisers  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  state  realize 
that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but 
a  group  of  markets,  each  served 
by  its  own  local  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Consequently,  to  get 
your  full  share  of  Iowa  busi¬ 
ness,  newspapers  in  each  of 
these  twenty-five  commercial 
centers  are  necessary. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N. 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
Amm  Tribune  Fort  Mediaon  Deaio- 

Boone  Neva-Bepub-  ent 


licen 
BurliiiRtoD  Oaiatte 
Burlinuton  Hawk-Eze 
Carroll  Daily  Herald 
Cedar  Rapids  Qaaette 
A  Republican 
CentenrtUe  loweflan 
A  Cltlacn 
Clinton  Herald 
Council  Bluffs  Non- 
paraU 

Creston  Newi-Adrer- 
tlaer 

Darenpott  Democrat 
A  Leader 
Darenport  TImea 
Dubuque  Telearaph- 
Herald  and  Tlmee 
Journal 

Fort  Dodae  Meeun- 
aer  A  nirooicle 


Iowa  City  Preaa  Clt- 
laen 

Keokuk  Gate  City 
Manhalltown  Tlmei- 
Re  publican 
Mason  City  Olobe- 
Oazette  A  Times 
Muscatine  Journal  A 
News-Tribune 
Newton  News 
Oelweln  Dally 
Register 

Oskeloosa  Herald 
Ottumwa  Courlar 
Perry  CUsf 
Sioux  City  Journal 
Sioux  City  Tribune 
Weshlngtoo  Jeumal 
Waterloo  Brenlng 
Courier 

Waterloo  Tribune 


Beginning 
January  1,  1930 

The  period  during  which 
a  subscription  to  Editor 
&  Publisher  may  be 
carried  after  expiration 
will  be  three  months. 

May  we  ask  your  co-operation 
in  remitting  promptly  so  we 
may  keep  your  name  on  onr 
paid  list. 

Subscription  Price 
$4.00  Domestio  $4.50  Canada 
$6.00  Forelsn 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Times  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  WELFARE  COMMIHEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  January  18,  1930 


PRESS  BUILDING  CORP. 
MAKES  REPORT 


Wind*  Up  1929,  $45,000  Ahead  of 
1928  No  DiTidends  on  Preferred 
Authorired — Year'*  Income  Wa* 
$752,695 


(Speciai  to  Editok  &  Publishes) 

The  National  Press  Building  Corxio- 
ration,  operator  of  the  National  Press 
Building  in  Washington,  wound  up  the 
year  1929,  $45,000  ahead  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration's  1928  figures  and  a  like  sum 
ahead  of  its  budget  estimates  for  1929, 
according  to  the  annual  statement  of 
operating  income  and  expenses  made 
Jan.  6. 

However,  no  dividends  on  the  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  were  authorized.  “The  total 
amount  of  seven  per  cent  cumulative  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  now  outstanding  is  $1,237,- 
100.00’’  it  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
report  prepared  by  J.  Fred  Essary,  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  vice-president  of  the 
corporation.  “We  regret  that  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  project  have  not  been  such  as 
to  warrant  the  payment  of  preferred 
stock  dividends.  Until  greater  inpme 
may  be  derived  from  securing  higher 
rentals  on  the  space  occupied — and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  space  occupi^  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  hope, 
in  sound  business  management  and  judg¬ 
ment  for  preferred  stock  dividends  to  be 
earned  or  declared.” 

Mr.  Essary  notes  that  in  the  report 
filed  in  January,  1929,  the  gross  income 
was  approximately  $30,000  per  year 
under  the  fixed  charges  on  bonds,  notes, 
taxes  and  operating  expenses.  “It  will 
be  noted,”  he  reports,  “that  instead  of 
an  estimated  cash  loss  of  approximately 
$30,000,  the  corporation,  due  to  the  leas¬ 
ing  of  additional  space  and  the  reduction 
of  operating  expenses,  has  earned  (not 
taking  into  consideration  depreciation, 
tenant  changes,  etc.)  an  operating  sur¬ 
plus  of  approximately  $15,000.”  The 
annual  audit  is  not  yet  ready. 

It  is  shown  in  the  report  also  that  the 
government  plans  to  vacate  its  offices  in 
the  building  by  July.  1930,  and  already 
200  rooms  have  been  reserved  for  tenants 
who  will  move  in  after  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  moves  out,  and  at  rates 
much  higher  than  those  paid  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment 

The  1929  income  as  shown  by  the  re¬ 
port  amounted  to  $752,695.63,  whereas  the 
budget  provided  for  but  $720,782.20.  Of 
the  amount  received,  $252,692.08— over 
$11, (XX)  more  than  the  budget  figure — 
came  as  office  rental ;  $16,749.97  from  the 
government  lease:  and  $214,500  as  rental 
from  the  Fox  theatre.  Stores  paid  $107,- 
743.79  in  rentals,  instead  of  $95,659.80, 
as  listed  in  the  budget  for  the  year. 

Disbursements,  including  operating  ex¬ 
penses,  office  and  administration  expenses, 
interest  on  indebtedness,  and  taxes,  are 
listed  in  the  report  as  $737,632.16, 
against  $750,755.(X)  as  called  for  in  the 
budget  report  for  the  year.  Other  ex¬ 
penses  not  included  in  the  budget  total 

$18,308.75. 

Operating  expenses  totaled  $89,257.65; 
general  and  administrative  expenses, 
$25,100.83 :  interest  on  indebtedness  and 
taxes,  $489,750.  and  taxes,  $124,523.68. 

The  budget  figures  for  the  year  were: 
Operating  expenses,  $102,336 ;  general 
and  administrative  expense,  $17,684;  in¬ 
terest  on  indebtedness  and  taxes,  $489,- 
750,  and  taxes,  $131,985. 


LORD  RE-ELECTED 

Maine  Daily  Newspaper  Association 
meeting  at  the  Augusta  House,  Augusta, 
last  week  re-elected  Fred  R.  Lord  of  the 
Portland  Press-Herald  and  R7>ening  Ex¬ 
press,  president.  Other  officers  named 
were :  Vice-president  and  treasurer, 

Walter  B.  Re^.  Bangor  Daily  Nervs; 
secretary,  Leigh  D.  Flynt,  Augusta  Ken¬ 
nebec  Journal. 


BULLOCK  TRANSFERRED 

James  R.  Bullock,  formerly  represen¬ 
tative  for  the  San  Frastcisco  Examiner 
in  the  Los  Angeles  territory,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  San  Francisco  national 
department. 


QUEENS  PAPER  CHANGES  NAME 

With  the  iss'ue  of  January  1,  1930,  the 
Queens  County  Evening  News,  published 
in  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  became  the  Queens 
Ez’cning  News  and  changed  its  width 
from  seven  to  eight  columns. 


BATTLED  SNOW  DRIFTS 
TO  COVER  STORY 


Great  Fall*  Man  Narrowly  E*caped 
Death  by  Freezing  in  20-Mile 
Walk  After  Automobile 
Stalled 


The  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune  re¬ 
cently  gave  W.  P.  Wright,  its  sports 
editor,  the  job  of  going  to  a  nearby 
town.  Browning,  to  cover  a  fire  that 
leaked  as  though  it  might  wipe  out  the 
village.  He  was  chosen  because  he  oould 
do  good  work  with  a  camera.  It  was 
snowy  weather,  but  inquiries  brought 
the  report  that  roads  were  clear  and 
the  town  could  be  reached  by  automobile. 
So  Wright  started  out.  He  left  at  noon 
and  was  not  heard  from  until  evening 
of  the  following  day  when  the  paper 
received  a  telegram: 

“Arrived  at  Browning  at  3:45  p.  m., 
in  a  bobsled.  Fire  is  out.  Car  is  parked 
in  a  snowdrift  25  miles  southeast.  Spent 
part'  of  last  night  with  the  coyotes  and 
the  remainder  with  the  Blackfeet  Indians. 
Details  later.” 

The  details  were  that  after  he  had  dug 
his  car  out  of  a  succession  of  snowdrifts, 
he  finally  abandoned  it  and  started  walk¬ 
ing.  Twenty  miles  he  walked  that  ndght, 
carrying  his  camera  until  it  became  too 
heavy.  Once  he  started  to  go  to  sleep 
in  a  snowdrift,  but  pulled  himself  out 
when  he  started  to  get  warm,  the  first 
signs  of  freezing.  Eventually  he  reached 
a  house,  where  he  was  sheltered  until 
morning  and  driven  on  to  Browning. 

He  got  one  picture,  that  of  an  aban¬ 
doned  automobile  in  a  snowdrift.  It  was 
the  third  he  had  left  behind,  miles  from 
nowhere,  in  northern  Montana. 


KINNAIRD  JOINS  KING 


Former  North  Carolina  Publisher 
Named  Associate  Editor 

Clark  Kinnaird,  at  one  time  editor  of 
the  Central  Press  Association,  and  more 
recently  publisher  of  the  Edenton  (N.C.) 
News,  has  been  appointed  associate 
editor  of  the  King  Features  Syndicate. 
Mr.  Kinnaird  recently  sold  his  paper. 
Other  recent  changes  and  movements  of 
personnel  in  this  syndicate  follow; 

Dan  Carey,  manager  of  the  South 
.\merican  bureau,  arrived  at  New  Or¬ 
leans  recently  with  his  wife  and  two 
daughters.  He  plans  to  visit  in  this 
country  for  three  months  and  attend  a 
business  conference  in  New  York  on 
Feb.  1. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Billy  DeBeck  of  “Bar¬ 
ney  Google”  fame  are  spending  six 
weeks  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  Jimmy 
Murphy,  creator  of  “Toots  and  Casper,” 
is  leaving  California  for  New  York  the 
latter  part  of  January.  George  Mc¬ 
Manus,  “Bringing  Up  Father”  cartoon¬ 
ist,  will  address  Canadian  publishers  on 
comic  art  in  the  principal  cities  of 
(Tanada.  He  leaves  on  the  tour  this 
month. 

Shirley  Olympius,  of  Los  Angeles,  has 
been  added  to  the  sales  department  of 
King  Features.  Eli  Minton,  Pacific 
coast  representative,  arrived  in  the  New 
York  office  for  a  conference  last  week. 


IDAHO  A.P.  ELECTS  HART 

Irving  W.  Hart,  editor  of  the  Boise 
(Idaho)  Statesman,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  State  Associated  Press  papers 
to  succeed  James  M.  Kirkhan.  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Salt  Lake  Deseret 
News,  at  a  recent  meeting. 


NEW  ST.  LOUIS  M.  E. 

Dr.  Otto  Sendler,  eraduate  of  Berlin 
University  and  one-time  correspondent 
of  European  publications  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  has  been  named  managing  editor 
of  the  St.  Louis  Westliche  Post,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Richard  Einsiedel,  resigned. 


H.  B.  SNYDER  WEDS 


Gary,  Ind.  Editor  Marrie*  Mary  Ren- 
nel*,  N.  Y.  Telegram  Literary  Critic 

Mary  Rcnnels,  literary  editor  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Telegram,  and  Henry 
Burgess  Snyder,  ^itor  and  owner  of  the 


Henby  B.  Snydee  Mary  Rennels 

Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune,  were  married, 
Jan.  IS,  at  the  home  of  W.  W.  Hawkins, 
vice-chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

Mr.  Hawkins  whose  home  is  in  Pel¬ 
ham,  N.  Y.,  was  best  man  for  Mr. 
Snyder.  Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Snyder 
acted  as  best  man  for  the  Scripps- 
Howard  executive.  Only  members  of  the 
immediate  families  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  were  present.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Snyder  will  sail  for  Europe  on  a  belated 
honeymocMi  in  April. 

Mrs.  Snyder,  who  became  literary 
editor  of  the  Telegram  in  November, 
1928,  will  continue  in  that  position.  She 
was  formerly  literary  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press. 


THRIFT  WEEK  STARTS 


Special  “Day*”  Expected  to  Increa*e 
New*paper  Adverti*ing 

National  Thrift  Week  started  off  Jan. 
17,  Benjamin  Franklin’s  birthday,  with 
an  impetus  that  is  expected  to  increase 
newspaper  advertising  linage  appreciably. 
This  year,  through  the  National 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Thrift  committee,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  life  insurance  companies, 
banks  and  trust  companies,  mats  were 
made  available  for  the  first  time.  The 
effects  of  the  Wall  Street  crash  are  also 
expected  to  give  impetus  to  the  move¬ 
ment. 

The  “week”  has  been  divided  into 
“days”  as  follows:  Thrift  Day,  Jan. 
17;  Budget  Day,  Jan.  18;  Share  With 
Others  Day,  Jan.  19;  Make  a  Will  Day, 
Jan.  20;  Own  Your  Home  Day,  Jan.  21 ; 
Life  Insurance  Day,  Jan.  22;  Safe  In¬ 
vestment  Day,  Jan.  23. 

Thrift  Week  has  been  in  existence  13 
years.  The  nature  of  the  campaign  has 
enabled  newspapers  to  sell  large  space  to 
companies  and  institutions  that  otherwise 
do  not  use  space.  Forty-eight  national 
trade  associations  are  cooperating  in  the 
drive  this  year. 

John  A.  Goodell  is  secretary  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  committee. 


ADDS  SUNDAY  EDITION 

The  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press,  which  was 
established  early  in  1929  by  a  group  of 
Mobile  business  men  as  a  six-day  after¬ 
noon  newspaper,  has  announced  the 
addition  of  a  Sunday  morning  edition'. 
The  first  Sunday  paper  will  be  issued 
Jan.  26. 


COOK  JOINS  “SPECIAL” 

B.  Frank  Cook  has  joined  the  Atlanta 
office  of  Frost,  Landis  &  Kohn.  Cook 
for  the  past  four  years  was  in  charge 
of  national  advertising,  and  later  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  News. 


STARTING  POLITICAL  PAPER 

State  Setiator  William  J.  Hickey  of 
Buffalo  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Erie  County  Republican,  a  new  political 
weekly  soon  to  appear  at  Buffalo. 


ROBERTSON  TAKING  VACATION 

T.  A.  Robertson,  who  retired  from  the 
editorship  of  the  Cleveland  News  Jan.  1, 
has  gone  South  for  a  month’s  vacation. 


LAVARRE  WILL  nr.HT 
PLAN  TO  SELL  PAP^ 


Application  for  Writ  NuUif,i 
Judge’*  Order  Requesting  Bid*"* 
for  Dailies  to  Be  Made 
Jan.  18 


a.rc5u..g  reoerai  Judge  Bascom 
S.  Leavers  order  which  placed 
LaVarre-Hall  newspapers  in  the  hands 
of  a  commission  to  be  sold  will  ^ 
made  before  the  United  States  court  ^ 
appeals  by  counsel  for  UVarre  Satur¬ 
day,  Jan.  18,  Irvine  f.  Belser  nt 
(:olumbia,  S.  C.,  attorney,  announced 
this  week. 


On  Jan.  6,  Judge  Denver  ordered  P 
T  Anderson,  general  manager  of  the 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and  J.  T 
Webb,  Jr.,  former  employe  of  the  Hall' 
I^Varre  papers,  acting  as  co^oi^t 
sioners  of  the  court,  to  obtain  offers  for 
the  purchase  of  the  four  papers  in  the 
chain. 

William  LaVarre’s  appeal  from  Judge 
S.  W.  G.  Shipp’s  refusal  to  allow  the 
inclusion  of  the  International  Paper 
Company  as  a  defendant  in  the  suit 
brought  against  LaVarre  and  Harold 
Hall  by  Palmer,  Dewitt  and  Palmer, 
New  York  newspaper  brokers,  was  dis¬ 
missed  by  Judge  W.  H.  Townsend  in 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  last  week. 

The  brokers  contend  that  Hall  and 
LaVarre  owe  $13,175  for  commissions  in 
connection  with  the  purchase  of  the 
Columbia  Record,  the  Spartanburg 
(S.C.)  Herald  and  the  Spartanburg 
Journal  with  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  money  early  last  year,  "The  case 
was  continued  at  the  last  term  of  court 
in  Columbia  because  of  LaVarre's 
pending  appeal. 

No  new  stock  certificates  of  the 
Columbia  (S.C.)  Record  and  the  Spar¬ 
tanburg  (S.C.)  Herald-Journal,  will  be 
issued  to  T.  J.  Webb,  Jr.,  and  P,  T. 
Anderson,  court  commissioners,  Mr. 
LaVarre,  president  of  both  companies, 
announced  in  Columbia,  S.  C.,  Jan.  11.  • 

Federal  Judge  Deaver  had  ordered 
the  joint  commissioners  to  take  over  the  . 
stock  of  the  two  companies  and  that  of 
the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  and  to  ' 
seek  proposals  for  the  purchase  of  the 
papers  as  a  group  or  individually.  I 

The  order  provided  that  if  the  stock 
were  not  issued  to  Mr.  Webb  and  Mr.  | 
Anderson  by  Jan.  11  and  Mr.  Anderson 
failed  to  qualify  as  a  commissioner,  that 
Mr.  Webb  shall  “exercise  all  powers  i 
conferred  on  the  co-commissioners.”  j 


LaVarre,  in  announcing  that  no  ar-  I 
tificates  would  be  issued  the  commission-  | 
ers,  issued  the  following  statement: 

“Certificates  were  issued  in  the  name 
of  J.  'T.  Webb  as  commissioner  on  the  ; 
second  of  January,  under  an  order,  and 
other  court  statements,  that  the  said  cer-  | 
tificates  were  not  to  be  voted  but  were 
to  be  held  in  the  custody  of  the  court 
pending  the  final  action  in  the  court  oi  ■ 
appeals. 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  new 
order  attempts  to  give  a  commissioner, 
or  a  joint  commission,  of  a  Georgia 
court  the  immediate  right  to  vrte, 
change  the  internal  management,  boart  ^ 
of  directors  or  sell  the  stock,  assets  m  i 
these  South  Carolina  corporations,  tne  j 
officers  of  the  two  corporations  1^ 
decided  against  the  issuance  of  any  tW' 


ler  certificates.” 

J.  T.  Webb,  Jr.,  court  commissioner 
m  the  Hall-La Varre  newspapers,  Jm-  i 
5  called  the  annual  stockholder  iWv' 
igs  of  the  Columbia  Record 
ig  company  and  the  Spartanbu  g 
[eraW-Journal  company.  . 

The  notices  of  the  meetings,  sent  w 
Dth  Hall  and  LaVarre  and  to  certo"  j 
nployes  of  the  three  paj^rs  say 
it  this  meeting  there  will  ^  transacts 
ich  business  as  may  legally  ceme 
>re  such  meeting,  including  also 
:peal  of  the  present  by-laws  and  w 
loption  of  a  new  set  of  by-laws. 

The  Columbia  company  will  * 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
-hile  the  Spartanburg  firms 
set  for  1  o’clock  the  following  alter 
x)n  in  their  respective  cities. 
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One  Dollar  will  be  paid 
for  each  idea  published. 

Send  clipping  for  payment. 


Almost  all  of  the  older  public  build¬ 
ings  have  a  tower  or  turret  where 
for  years  past  visitors  have  left  their 
names,  initials  or  •‘trademarks,”  some 
odd,  but  all  together  contributing  mate¬ 
rials  for  a  “Hall  of”  something  or  other 
features.  Older  college  buildings  offer 
the  same  opportunities  with  signatures 
often  dating  back  for  many  years.— H. 

What  is  the  history  of  the  ringing  of 
the  curfew  in  your  city  and  is  there  one 
heard  each  evening  now?  The  Kansas 
City  Star  recently  carried  an  interesting 
story  of  this  sort  about  the  sounding  of 
the  curfew  in  Kansas  City,  Kan. — R. 
W.  J. 


Mark  this  one  down  in  your  date  book 
for  next  New  Year’s  Day.  The  Brock¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Daily  Evening  Enterprise 
on  Jan.  1  used  a  front  page  box  story 
on  ^e  “1930  ‘Firsts’  in  Brockton,”  list¬ 
ing  the  first  fire,  first  police  emergency 
call,  first  automobile  accident,  first  arrest 
for  drunkenness,  first  death,  first  baby, 
etc.— P. 
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“Where  Is  This?”  is  the  standing 
aption  over  a  series  of  two-column 
photographic  views  of  prominent  build¬ 
ings,  parks  and  other  scenes,  used  as  a 
Sunday  feature  in  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Morning  Star.  The  pictures  are  taken 
from  unusual  angles  or  by  showing  por¬ 
tions  of  a  tower  or  building  become  brain 
teasers  for  readers.  Answers  are  printed 
in  raid-week  when  the  picture  is  used 
again.— S.  L  J. 


The  Boston  Sunday  Globe  used  an  in¬ 
teresting  story  on  the  men  who  have 
the  highest  and  lowest  jobs  in  Boston. 
The  highest  office  is  that  of  a  district  en¬ 
gineer  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  on  the  25th  floor  of  the  Custom 
House  Tower,  490  feet  above  the  side¬ 
walk.  The  lowest  job  is  that  of  a  track 
walker  in  the  East  Boston  tunnel.  How 
about  your  city  ? — L.  D.  C. 


Have  a  reporter  interview  the  person 
issuing  marriage  licenses  and  find  out 
how  many  are  uncalled  for  in  a  year, 
also  the  one  remaining  uncalled  for  the 
longest.  How  many  change  their  minds 
before  the  legal  period  of  grace  and  ask 
to  have  the  licenses  withdrawn? — 
W.  I.  S. 
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The  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press  each 
Saturday  carries  a  column  entitled  “The 
Dog_  Watch,”  written  by  a  local  dog 
fancier  who  garners  both  local  and  na¬ 
tional  news  of  interest  to  other  dog  own¬ 
ers  and  fanciers.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  activities  of  kennel  clubs,  and 
recently  the  column  was  used  in  an  ap¬ 
parently  fruitful  drive  against  dog  pois¬ 
oners.— L.  C. 
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^  passed  up  again  thi 

year.  Have  someone  check  in  your  cit; 
or  town  clerk’s  office  and  find  out  wh 
some  of  the  people  are  with  birthday 
falling  on  Feb.  29  and  u.se  a  featur 
story  this  year  on  those  who  will  agaii 
oe  cheated  out  of  a  birthday.  Make  i 
more  attractive  with  photos  — P. 

Every  city  has  its  “rackets.”  You 
«tter  Business  Bureau  or  Chamber  o 
'-omrnerce  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  ai 
you  m  pointing  out  some  of  the  mos 
^rant  onw.  Professional  program  acl 
rtising  solicitors,  who  give  a  small  per 
to  the  charitable  organizatio 
wiose  name  they  use  was  found  by  th 
d ford  (Com.)  Courant  to  be  a  popu 
way  of  mulcting  merchants.— T.  E.  E 

Women  Outside  th 
Home  IS  the  two-column  boxed  titl 
of  sketches  of  busines 
wornm  that  any  newspaper  will  find  o 

hiicn”  women  but  t 

'wsiness  people  in  general.— G.  L.  Sugg 


NEW  PLATE  SERVICE 


Pitteburgh  Firm  Claimi  lU  Stereo* 
Have  Qualities  of  Electros 

Newspaper  Auxiliary  Service,  of 
Pittsburgh,  has  entered  the  newspaper 
plate  business  with  a  service  supplied  in 
plates  cast  in  genuine  linotype  metal  by 
an  original  process.  The  purpose  in 
supplying  the  plates  in  this  form  is  to 
enable  the  publisher  to  use  them  in  his 
composing  machines  after  publication 
and  thereby  eliminate  return  of  metal. 

The  initial  circular  issued  last  week 
shows  an  illustrated  miscellany  service 
especially  designed  for  speedy  make-up, 
wherein  the  sizes  are  graduated  from 
one  column  depth  down  to  one  line.  A 
new  form  of  mounting  short  plates  on 
pica  base  slugs  is  also  shown. 

W.  H.  Ritenour,  inventor  of  the  lino¬ 
type  metal  method,  states  that  the  dis¬ 
covery  will  also  result  in  decided  im¬ 
provement  in  other  lines  of  stereotyping, 
particularly  in  advertising  plate  work. 
Casts  may  be  made  repeatedly  on  a  pro¬ 
duction  basis  from  extra-deep  matrices 
wherein  the  counter  of  the  letters  is 
practically  equal  to  the  original.  An 
unusually  level  face  is  also  attained  and 
it  is  claimed  that  stereotypes  may  now 
be  case  that  equal  electrotypes  for  news¬ 
paper  use. 

Ritenour  is  a  Pittsburgh  trade  com¬ 
positor  and  stereotyper.  He  and  J.  O. 
Rhodes,  blank  book  manufacturer,  of 
Huntingdon,  Pa.,  form  the  partnership 
doing  business  as  Newspaper  Auxiliary 
Service. 


PLANS  FLYING  TRIP 

William  H.  Gannett,  veteran  Augusta, 
Me.,  publisher,  will  leave  New  York 
Jan.  18  on  a  flight  which  will  cover  10 
weeks  and  which  will  carrv  him  19,000 
miles.  He  plans  to  fly  from  Miami, 
Fla.,  to  Havana,  on  to  Central  America 
and  then  circle  South  America  in  high- 
powered  planes  for  the  greater  part  of 
this  distance.  He  will  act  as  a  special 
correspondent  for  the  three  Portland 
papers  controlled  by  his  son,  Guy  P. 
Gannett. 


ERWIN,  WASEY  MEN  ABROAD 

Ernst  Berg,  American  representative 
of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  sailed  on 
the  S.  S.  Deutschland  recently  for  an 
extended  trip  abroad.  Mr.  Berg’s 
headquarters  will  be  in  Berlin,  and  he 
will  spend  much  of  the  time  looking 
into  conditions  in  Europe  in  the  interests 
of  American  clients  of  the  company. 
Julian  M.  Snyder,  formerly  with  the 
Daniel  E.  Paris  Company,  of  Boston, 
has  joined  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Ltd.  as 
an  account  executive  in  their  London 
office. 


AIDING  WRITER’S  FAMILY 

An  all-star  boxing  contest  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Public  Auditorium,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Jan.  20,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
family  of  Ray  Campbell,  boxing  writer 
for  the  Cleveland  News,  who  died  re¬ 
cently.  Johnny  Risko,  Cleveland  fighter, 
will  participate. 


McCLURE 

FEATURES 

develop 

Circulation 

Prestige 

Advertising 

Revenue 

McCLURE  SYNDICATE 

373  FOURTH  AVENUE.  N.Y. 


Dollar  Pullers 

$One  Dollar  will  be  paid  ^ 
for  each  idea  published.  ^ 
Send  clipping  for  payment. 


classified  advertising,  with  new  boats, 
manufacturers’  ads,  swamps  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  yacht  club,  second  hand  boats, 
repairing,  and  marine  supplies,  in  order 
to  get  ready  for  the  advent  of  spring  on 
local  waters. — C.  M.  L. 


PROMOTES  RADIO  STUNT 

A  new  idea  in  radio  orchestration  was 
worked  out  by  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Telegram  recently  when  John  J.  Law¬ 
ler,  radio  editor,  obtained  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Portland  Civic  Theatre  and 
a  local  radio  dealer  to  try  an  experiment. 
The  theatre  group,  which  ordinarily  does 
not  use  music  with  its  plays,  consented 
to  a  radio  receiving  set  being  placed  in 
the  orchestra  pit.  An  orchestra  at  the 
Telegram’s  radio  studio  played  numbers 
before  the  play  and  during  the  intermis¬ 
sions.  A  timing  system  made  the  plan 
work  perfectly.  Large  space  was  sold  to 
the  local  Atwater  Kent  dealer  announc¬ 
ing  the  departure. 


A  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  department  store 
places  a  star  alongside  the  conv  describ¬ 
ing  certain  items  in  its  advertisements 
indicating  (as  stated  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment),  that  those  items  may  also  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  company’s  Kansas  City, 
Kan.,  store.  In  this  way  the  firm  makes 
more  of  an  appeal  to  the  Missouri  paper’s 
readers  in  the  Kansas  city. — R.  W.  J. 


A  Detroit  woman  recently  died  as  the 
result  of  burns  suffered  while  trying  to 
clean  her  dress  with  gasoline,  and  a  De¬ 
troit  cleaner  used  the  occasion,  written 
without  malice  or  undue  attention  to  the 
individual  case  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  not  only  do  people  run  just 
such  a  risk  when  such  an  accident  hap¬ 
pens,  but  that  they  do  not  get  the  dirt 
out  of  the  garments,  instead  merely 
spreading  it  around,  and  that  such  clean¬ 
ing  is  not  sanitary. — G.  M.  Adams. 


As  an  advertising  stunt,  a  furniture 
house  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  offered  a 
new  kitchen  range  for  the  oldest  one 
found  in  its  territory  of  the  make  which 
it  handles.  There  was  created  great 
public  interest  in  the  offer  and  "’any 
old  ranges  were  located. — L.  D.  Cham¬ 
berlain. 


32,162,870 

AGATE  LINES 

of  Trustworthy 
Advertising 

The  New  York  Times  in  1929 
printed  32,162,870  agate  lines  of 
advertising,  a  record  volume  and 
gain  of  over  1,521,040  lines  over 
1928. 

The  Times’  excess  over  any  other 
New  York  newspaper,  over  11,- 
250.000  lines,  was  also  a  record. 
Careful  watch  is  kept  to  see  that 
all  advertising  accepted  for  The 
New  York  Times  is  trustworthy. 
While  no  exact  record  of  measure¬ 
ment  can  be  kept,  it  is  believed  that 
The  Times  declined  a  greater  vol¬ 
ume  of  unacceptable  advertising  in 
1929  than  in  any  previous  year. 


ATTENTION 
Mr.  Circulation  Manager 

Msmy  of  yea  remember  my 
Dad,  Barney  YekeL  He  was  the 
Pioneer  Booster  of  Newspaper 
Cirealation. 

I  have  been  in  the  game  all  my 
life  and  know  what  prodnees. 
Under  my  personal  direction, 
onr  firm  is  snpplying  original, 
copyrighted  ideas  which  are 
showing  wonderfnl  resnlts. 
'They  are  not  premiums  bat 
Cirealation  Stimalators.  It  will 
pay  yon  to  write  me  personally 
for  fall  information. 

DAVID  YOKEL 
A.  W.  DEANS,  INC., 
Times  Building,  New  Yorit,  N.  Y. 


HELD  BEAUTY  SCHOOL 

The  Tulsa  Tribune’s  annual  Beauty 
and  Health  School  opened  Wednesday. 
January  ISth,  to  run  for  four  afternoons 
and  Friday  evenings,  A.  J.  Irvin,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  has  announced. 


C/omplete  wire 
service  for  evening, 
morning  and  Sun- 
d  a  y  newspapers 
everywhere  in  the 
world. 

UNITED 

PRESS 


Free  Press  circulation 
growing  at  an  average  rate 
of  nearly  3000  new  family- 
readers  per  month.  Cover¬ 
age  of  every  other  home  in 
the  entire  Detroit  market 
is  offered,  which  means  just 
about  every  home  worth 
advertising  to. 
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NEW  PROMOTION  BOOKLET 


Cleveland  Pre*»  Describes  Its  Own 
and  Otber  Markets 

A  promotion  booklet  with  an  analysis 
of  the  “true”  Cleveland  market — in  many 
respects  an  unique  publication — has  been 
issued  by  the  Clez'claitd  Press.  It  is 
unique  in  that  it  gives  important  and 
factual  information  not  only  about  its 
own  market,  but  also  those  of  numerous 
other  important  cities  in  the  surrounding 
territory.  The  booklet  is  titled  “The 
Rich  Markets  of  Northeastern  Ohio.” 

In  the  preface  the  paper  sets  forth  its 
aim  to  present  information  of  the  “true” 
Cleveland  market,  that  being  a  closely 


defined  area  in  which  the  newspaper 
actually  circulates  to  an  extent  where 
advertisers  can  use  it  with  effect. 

Six  cities  are  listed  as  not  being  in 
the  Cleveland  trading  area.  Generous 
space  is  given  each  of  these  cities  under 
headings  such  as  “Why  Isn’t  Akron  in 
the  True  Cleveland  Market?”  with  in¬ 
formation  not  only  concerning  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  cities,  but  also  a  brief 
description  of  the  new'spapers  and  their 
circulations. 

In  presenting  facts  about  its  logical 
market,  the  Press  allows  other  agencies 
to  present  the  facts:  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company, 


Standard  Rate  &  Data,  marketing  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  International  Magazine 
Corporation,  U.  S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  the  Market  Guide  of  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCES  ART  CONTEST 

The  sixth  annual  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  black  and  white  competition  for 
St.  Louis  scenes  will  open  March  9  under 
the  auspices  St.  Louis  Authors  Guild. 


JOINS  BANKERS’  GROUP 

Bel  ford  P.  Atkinson,  legislative  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Scripps-Howard  newspapers 
at  Columbus,  O.,  last  week  was  named 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Bankers 
Association. 
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A  New  and  Finer 
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[ournul.  I'oltRville  Pa. 
ritneH- World.  Roanoke, 


Akron  ElectroCo.,  Akron. 
Ohio 

Daily  Pantacraph, 
Blouminston.  111. 
Wemern  Newspaper 
ilnion.  Boflton,  Mans. 
PartridKe&  AnderwMi. 
Chicaio,  111. 

Hodge  Mat  Service,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio 
Western  Newspaper 
Union,  ClevHa^.  Ohio 
M'.chigan  Stereo  Co.  (J 
Machines),  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Dispatch,  Dallas,  Texan 
Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Dalian.  Texas 
Tiroen-Unioo,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Post.  I>enver,  Colo. 
Herald.  Everett.  Wash. 
Tiroes* Reextrd,  Fort 
Smith.  Ark. 

News*  Press,  Glendale 
California 

Telegraph.  Harrisburg. 
Pa. 

Times,  Huntsville.  Ala. 
News.  Hollywood,  l^lif. 
News  Sentinel,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

State  Journal.  Lincoln. 
Nebr. 

Sun.  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
OdhaiDs  Press  {Z  Ma¬ 
chines),  Ivondon.  Eng. 
Sentinel.  Milwaukee,>^s. 
Press.  Mobile,  Ala. 

Press,  Muncie,  Ind. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union.  New  York  City 
(2  Machines) 
World*Herald.  Omaha. 
Nebraska 

Leader.  Oklahoma  City. 
Oklahoma 

Post.  Pasadena.  Calif. 


Virg^inia 

News  Leader,  Richmond, 
Virginia 

News- Pilot,  San  Pedro 
('alifornia 

ITnion-Tribune.  San 
Diego,  (  alifornia 

Oull<x>k.  Santa  Monica, 
('alifornia 

Press,  i^ringfield.  Mo. 

Times.  Tat'oma,  Wash. 

Times.  Toledo,  Ohio 

Washington  Mat  Service, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Hc^lister  Press,  Wilmette, 
Illinois 

News,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Kings  Syndicate.  New 
York  (  ity.  N.  Y. 

Globe.  Bethlehem.  Pa. 

Daily  Times,  Beaver,  Pa. 

Polish  Union  Daily, 
Chicago.  Illinois 

Item.  Mt.  Carmel.  Pa. 

Post,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Commercial  ('otor, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Afro-American,  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland 

Sunday  Independent, 
W'ilkes-Barre.  Pa. 

Herald-News,  Joliet.  lU. 

Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Globe,  Joplin.  Mo. 

Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Progressive  Matrix  & 
Stereo  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
iZ  Machines) 

Spokesman- Review, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

News-Tribune,  Tacoma 
Washington 


Send  for  the  GOSS  45R  folder.  It  telb  ALL  of 
the  startling  points  of  new  merit,  convenience, 
economy,  performance. 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1535  Paulina  Street 

NEW  VORK  CHICAGO  *AN  FRANCISCO 


For  1930  — 

Use 

EdittHr  &  Publisher 
to 

Carry  Your  Message 


Berry-Mingle  Co.,  Inc. 

PrinHng  Prodaetion  Eitginamrn 

Flatiron  Building 

ITS  Fifth  At*.  >t  S3rd  St. 
T*l*phoB*i  AlsoB^via  1620 


Deaigner*  and  builder*  of 
•peciel  equipment  to  meet 
the  economic  production 
requirement*  of  the  present 
day  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  plant. 

Specialist*  in  selection  and 
sale  of  machinery  for  in¬ 
creased  production. 

Consultants  in  construc¬ 
tion,  design,  and  plan  of 
arrangements  of  buildinn 
to  meet  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  needs. 


REBUILT  PRESSES 

Scott 


16,  24  and  32  -  page  Presses 

COSS  24-page  press  good  for  black 
and  color  work,  also  COSS  Sextuple 
printing  up  to  48  pages. 

HOE  Pony  Quadruple,  Quadruple, 
Sextuple,  Sextuple  Color  Press,  Octu¬ 
ple  and  Double  Sextuple  Presses. 
DUPLEX  Metropolitan  Quadruple 
Stereotype  Presses  —  print  up  to  32 
pages. 

Available  for  Early  Delivery. 
WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Main  Office  a  Factory  . . Plainfleld,  N.  J. 


SPEED  MOULD 
FOR  CASTING 
FLAT  PLATES 

FEATURES 

Single-Action  Lever 
Cam  Lock. 

T-Bolt  controls  plate 
thickness. 

Patented  balance  spring. 

Designed  for  pump  feed. 

Mould  cannot  be 
tripped  before  it  is 
ready  for  casting. 

We  can  also  supply 
moulds  with  water- 
cooled  backs. 

Send  for  the  Hoe  Ste¬ 
reotyping  Machinery, 
Accessories  and  Sup¬ 
plies  catalog. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Gansrsl  Oflfics* 

138th  St.  and  East  River 
New  York  City 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 

PRESSES 

DUPLEX  SUPER  DUTY  HIGH  SPEED  UNITS — 40,006  per  hr.  The  heaviest 
and  most  productive  high  speed  unit  press.  Equipped  with  latest  quick 
lock-up  plate  clamps,  automatic  electric  brakes,  etc.,  etc.  Autoptmte  and 
dry  mat  equipment.  AH  materials,  steela,  bronsea,  etc.,  of  the  latest 
approved  mechanical  engineering  practice. 

THE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  single  plate  rotary.  The  full  86,000  running 
speed  with  single  platea.  All  stereotype  coats  (material  and  labor)  cut  In 
half.  Economy  for  the  growing  moderate  aised  dally.  Dnlt-deslgnsd ;  buUt 
In  8  pg.,  12  pg.,  16  pg.,  20  pg.,  etc.  And  any  site  can,  by  adding  nnlta,  be 
Increased  In  ita  capacity. 

THE  DUPLEX  FLATBED  WEB  PRESS  for  amaller  daJUea  and  weeklies. 
Prints  from  the  roll  and  cuts,  fold*  and  delivort  perfectsd  nswapaMrs. 
6,  8,  10,  12,  14  or  16  pages  complete  In  one  operation.  Spssd  0,0<>0  to 
6,000  per  hour.  Half  page  fold  or  quarter  page  at  <q>tlon. 

Writn  as  year  press  mndn—Lnt  os  Asip  yaa  s*(»*  yaar  pr**sf«*ai  pr*H*ais 
Oar  MtmK  it  mt  yoar  ttrmie* 

Duplex  Printins  Press  Company 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 


Classified 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  — .50  per  line 

3  Time*  —  .40  per  line 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  — .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .00  per  line 

Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charge  at  same  r*u  per  Ik, 
per  insertion  a*  earned  hy  frequeaev  k 
insertion.  Minimum  space,  three  tkeT 

The  Editor  A  PubUther  reservee  the  riskt 
to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy.  ’ 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Brokers 

I  offer  one  of  the  best  inoney-msklng  sftetMee 
dallies  on  the  Pacific  Coast  Fine  locsttaa. 
Excellent  future.  Cash  required  |400,OQD.  Btl- 
ance  favorable  terms.  M.  C.  Moore,  Nevi- 
paper  Broker,  272  N.  Rodeo  Drive,  Bcrair 
Hills,  Calif. 

I  Have  It.  If  you  v^ant  a  good  daily,  I  hare 
it.  If  you  want  a  good  weekly,  1  have  it.  If 
you  want  a  good  inugazlne,  1  have  It.  Write 
wire  or  call  J.  B.  Hhale,  Times  Bnildinx,  New 
York. 

For  Faperi  That  Fay,  write  ua.  Oor  list  li- 
cludea  100  of  the  beat  dailies  and  veekllet  la 
the  Middle  West.  Personal  service.  Clyde  B. 
Knox,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  Ciq,  Me. 

Ezclulive  Evening  Dailiet.  So.  Callfornii;  iplM- 
did  profits,  growing  rapidly;  reasonabls  price. 
Two  Illinois,  one  Michigan.  Money  mtken. 
Charles  M.  Veasey.  Wrigley  Bldg.,  Chtcifo. 

For  Sale  or  Rent 

Will  Sell  or  Rent.  Well  equipped  newipiper 
plant  in  town  of  13,000.  Sufficient  job  prlntla( 
easily  obtained  to  operate  plant  at  profit.  A 
real  opportunity  for  newspaper  and  job  priat- 
ing.  Rosponaible  party  only  need  apply. 
D-988,  Editor  &  Pnbliaber. 

.  Jfew.spapers  For  Sale 

Sunday  weekly  newspaper  and  printing  plaat 
for  sale  in  upper  New  York  State,  Mtablbhed 
1857.  Oroaa  1929  $28,350.00,  net  $7,000.00, 
after  paying  $4,000.00  salary.  Will  conaWer  aay 
offer.  D-989,  Bditor  A  rnbllaher. 

Newspaper  Wanted 

Want  to  Buy,  direct  frum  owner  medium  slnd 
paying  daily;  Middle  West  or  Pacific  cosit 
ferred.  State  circulation,  advertising  volame, 
net  earnings  and  lowest  all  cssh  price. 
treated  with  confidence.  Address  Pott  OIBcr 
Box  D-1,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 

Special  Service 

Business  Office  Assistant— An  unusual  com^- 
tion  of  services  that  guarantees  expense  reduc¬ 
tion  In  all  departments — Bdltorisl,  Circulutwn 
and  Advertising.  D-968,  Bditor  A  PubUibsr. 

Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 

Means  quick  production  of 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  r» 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 

Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  BlankeU 
HeaTj  Wool  MouUeri 
light  Wool  MouMns 

Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(All  Sitea) 

Space  Packing  Felt 

4  Thicknesses  —  No.  2^ 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  fo  tear,  quick  to  pise* 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U-  S.  A. 
Cable  Address  NEN9C0 
Woreerter,  Mam. 
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Opportunities!  Look  Them  Over 

CIRCULATION  EMPLOYMENT  EMPLOYMENT  EMPLOYMENT 

Promotion  Situations  Wanted '  Situations  Wanted  Situations  Wanted 


r  BlsIrA  Austin,  230  North 

Orlglnstors  of  Ssles- 
ash  Csmpsltns.  _ 

n  _ ..ims-Aslllet.  weeklies— net  4,000  to 

ST'anT^nKrt^ns.  Only  orfsnlsatlon  with 
iSslS^"^  «  N.  T.  City  boroughs. 
JSSds  Prlsst,  SUtlon  C.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

>  n  Stawsrt  Company.  KI  Cortot  Bldg.,  Santa 
"llforala.*^  An  offlclent  circulation 
r’HHZi  trganlsatlon  accepting  only  bonaOde 
ISSirtotlM  (laid  In  fnU  by  subscriber).  Write 
without  obligation,  for  field  surrey. 

n.  Oharlss  Partlowo  Company,  Occidental 
^  Udlanspolls.  Invites  the  attention  of 
SSuhei.  dsslr^g  Increased  circulation  to  the 
JSST  commendations  and  endorsements  of 
ABC.  publishers  everywhere  appearing 
IMUO  of  EDITOR  A  i;UBI  ISHBR  The 
PIRTLOWE  PLAN  campaign  Is  being  used  year 
Ifter  year  by  more  real  newspapers  than  all 
drculstlon-bulldlng  services  combined— an 
I^cs  Id  Itself  of  lU  Indisputable  worth  and 
S^onUUndlng  superiority.  The  only  clrcu- 
iittasbuildlDg  organisation  In  Newspat)erdom 
vUch  Is  s  member  of  the  Better  Business 
Binso  sad  which  furnishes  publishers’  afBidavlts 
d  exact  rseults  of  lu  every  campaign.  Wire 
nOsct  or  write  for  free  Partlowe  survey  and 
laalysls  of  your  field. 


Advertising  Solicitor,  college  graduate,  age  2.'i, 
one  year  experience,  national  and  local.  Rep 
resentutive  or  newspu[ter.  K-.~>01.  Editor  A  I’nlc 
lisber. 


Advertising  Manager,  employed,  desires  change. 
Plans,  writes,  sells  ciiinpiiigns.  Ituild  increased 
liniiKe.  References.  D-imt,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager — Eiglit  years'  experience 
classilieil.  display  and  r^jtogravure  advertising 
on  metro|H>litan  dally,  weekly,  trade  papers. 
Now  publisher.  Conditions  beyoml  control  compel 
retirement.  Able  executive:  aggressive  sales¬ 
man.  I)-970,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  -Young  man.  experiemed  as  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  copy  service  mnnager  and 
salesman,  desires  connection  with  metropolitan 
paper.  lias  ability,  originality,  adaptability 
anil  the  amhltinn  that  achieves  results.  I>-!)77, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Man — Eight  years*  experience, 
wants  location  in  southwest.  If  you  can  use 
a  capable,  conscientious  man  of  this  calibre, 
write  to  U-962,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager  wants  change.  No  “floater" 
or  "Job  hunter.”  Go-getter  who  knows  bis  job 
and  gets  results.  Experience,  15  years  on 
papers  50,0(XI  to  900,000.  Know  local,  classifled 
and  national.  Address  D-905,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Tht  W.  1.  Zsndall  Oompany,  104  N.  Bailey 
Afs.,  Lsolsvllle,  Ky.  —  Superior  Circulation 
BoU^  —  Creators  and  aole  owners  of  The 
Kadall  Ptan.  _ 


Isisbow  Campaign  Methods  furnish  dignified 
wtj  of  getting  money  and  idrculation.  lAdy 
and  gentlemen  managers.  Reserve  convenient 
lierkal  now.  II.  C.  .Morhous,  Knickerbocker 
Bliig..  4L>nd  Street,  Broadway,  New  York. 


EDITORIAL 


Children's  Page 


AdYertiiinff  Man,  preHeot  employed,  would  like 
to  connect  with  a  live  dally.  Splendid  sales* 
man,  exi>ert  on  copy  and  layouts  and  a  creator 
of  ideas.  Good  mixer  among  merchants  and 
with  my  twelve  years*  experience  1  can  surely 
produce  the  busioesv.  Write  or  wire  me  today. 
D-D66.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising — College  man,  clasBlfle<l  and  display 
experience,  employ  e<l,  wants  position  with 
future.  Keferences.  r)-983.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Office  Assistant — An  unusual  combina* 
tion  of  services  that  guarantees  expense  re<luc* 
tion  in  all  departments — Flditorial,  Circulation 
and  Advertising.  Editor  &.  Publisher 


Lsesl  Page,  for  and  by  chihlren,  with  e<litorial, 
clrculstion  and  advertising  angles  Not  only 
doM  page  pay  for  itself  but  civic,  recreation 
isd  edacational  groups  co-operate.  Parties  at 
refular  intervals.  Junior  Feature  Syndicate,  11 
W«t  42nd  St.,  New  York. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


Advtrtlting  Manager-Solicitor  wanteil  on  mid- 
wfftwn  afternon  daily,  clroiiUtlon  5,200,  city 
ll.iKId.  Opportunity  for  energetic  and  experi- 
nicMl  man  to  develop  a  local  field  which  la  now 
largel.v  iindevelnpeil.  Muat  know  amall  city 
pnilileniK  thoroiigbly.  Salary  to  start,  $45  week 
«ihI  (vnimiH.lon  baaed  on  Inereaae  In  biialneaa. 
If  yon  can't  make  the  job  earn  yon  $00  a  week 
lulde  a  year,  do  not  apply.  Give  qualiflcBtiona 
•nd  referencee  in  first  letter.  D-OSO,  Editor  & 
IVtiliaher. 


Advartiilng  Executive — Capable  of  acting  aa 
N'ltional  Advertlaing  Manager  for  large  metro¬ 
politan  daily  in  the  East.  Opportunity  for  a 
»*a  of  $25. (XM)  calibre  who  wants  a  chance  to 
prove  It.  Must  have  not  only  experience  but  a 
tfivrd  of  achievement.  Should  have  wide 
•<'•|nalntlnre  in  the  national  field.  Should  be 
•  ulesmin  himself  and  have  the  executive  abil¬ 
ity  to  direct  and  enthuse  salesmen  under  him. 
™«  Is  one  of  the  biggest  opp<>rtiinlties  In  the 
loontry.  I).»74,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


JUaagiag  Editor- -New  Jersey  evening  dally, 
2S.000.  $fi.n<K).  Give  full  details  of  work  you 
«rt  BOW  doing.  I)-n71,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Wlic  Ralationa  Work — Man  with  several  years 
reimrting  ex|ierlence  wanted.  Work 
some  public  npeaklng. 
Km.  'i",  PPrilculara  of  experience  to  E  600, 
Mitor  A  Publisher. 


Bualnesi  Manager — Experienced  tboronghly  In 
newspaper  accounting,  circulation  methods, 
mechanical  needs,  advertlaing  problemn.  Wants 
liosltlon  on  small  city  dally,  0-025,  Editor  A 
Publiaber. 


Cartoonist  and  art  department  bead,  experi¬ 
enced,  with  national  reputation,  would  like 
connection  on  medium  sized  paper.  Can  handle 
layouts,  gravure,  commercial  art,  feature  car¬ 
toons  and  imlltical  cartoons,  lligheat  references 
furnished  as  to  ability  and  character;  young 
and  absolutely  temperate  In  habit.  D-938, 
Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


Circulation  Manager — Seeking  change  for 
broader  field.  Excellent  record  of  achievement 
In  cities  over  100,000  during  the  past  fifteen 
years.  Can  bnlld  circulation  on  a  good  news¬ 
paper  through  carrier  ad  dealer  promotion. 
Willing  to  start  working  on  a  salary  and  bonus 
arrangement.  D-027,  Elditor  A  Publisher, 


Circulation — Aggreuive,  young  married  man 
wants  circulation  management  of  paper  of 
20,000  to  40,000,  or  aasiatant  on  large  paper. 
Thoroughly  versed  in  circulation  system,  main¬ 
tenance  and  promotion,  afternoon  and  morning 
fields.  Now  employed  as  assistant  on  widely 
recognized  Southern  dally.  Seeking  change 
merely  to  satisfy  ambition  for  advancement. 
Firmly  believe  if  given  an  opportunity  I  can 
prove  my  adaptability.  Can  change  on  reason¬ 
able  notice.  Prefer  Southern  connection.  D-958, 
Editor  A  Pabllaher. 


Circulation  Manager,  age  .'19,  married,  24  years 
experience  highly  competitive  metropolitan 
fields.  Ruilder  liome  delivery,  modern  promo¬ 
tion.  Exeellent  record,  references.  Go  any¬ 
where.  I)-99«i,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  -Knows  how  to  produce, 
run  the  depurtnient  honestly,  efflciently  and 
economically.  Exeellent  record.  Exiierleiieeil 
from  carrier  boy  to  eirenlatloii  iiiniinger.  Last 
twelve  years  as  cireulation  manager.  Married. 
Age  ;i5.  I)-9!M>,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


•PKiali-  -We 
«  l>axes  for 
Inlon,  X,  j. 


are  interested  in  special  editions 
suburban  weekly.  Pnion  Register, 


Circulation  Manager,  young,  desirea  connection 
aa  manager  or  assistant  on  amall  dally.  Knows 
all  angles  of  cireulation  work,  hoy  promotion, 
etc.  I)-99S,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SituAtionn  Wanted 


t^naUat  newspaper,  with  ten  years 
.Sosthll.*'!*’!!®'  “""■•tant  business  i 

tiMrs^  1*1*0..-’  ponlrion  Kebrui 

•^'Mrw.  R.9P.-,,  t;,Rtor  A  Publisher. 


duties 

I®**  "hop.  Several  years  advert! 
•ad'ltlar  ^1!^'  *•*”■  accounting  S! 

•va  liM.  references.  Now  employed  h 

^h-MbtemV^nn'"  " 

Pohlieity  experience. 

•«t  sdvprtuilT!!’  *^****"J  author;  now  asaii 
•*»r  nations  I  and  bualuess  nia 


Cireulation  Manager — ^Distrlct  Manager  with 
several  years'  experience  in  carrier  and  dealer 
promotion,  desires  position  In  same  capacity,  or 
aa  circniation  manager  of  a  good  county  dally 
in  West,  Xtld-West,  or  Eaat.  I)  949,  care  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — 

Mr.  Pnbliaher,  if  your  paper  needs  a  high- 
elass,  effloient,  capable  circulation  manager  or 
assistant,  let  me  hear  from  you.  Age  27,  Illgli 
Seh.H.I  graduate,  12  years  cireulation  experience. 
I'nderstand  all  details  of  Imy  promotion,  carrier, 
street  sales,  dealers  and  mail  Know  ofllee  s.vs 
tern  and  routine.  Not  a  "floater”;  nine  y.’ars 
with  present  paper.  Now  employed  as  elrciila 
tion  superintendent  on  lending  Southern  paper. 
Good  reason  for  desiring  a  change.  Minimum 
salary,  $.".tklO  per  year.  I)-9W),  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation  Manager,  18  years’  experience  in  cir¬ 
culation,  advertising  and  business  department 
iiioniing,  evening  and  Sunday  editiona,  wants 
IMisitiuii  Feb.  Ist.  Married,  steady,  sober.  Pre¬ 
fer  city  of  S,(HK)  to  5,0(K».  Referencee.  Will 
inveat  in  guo.1  location,  D-985,  Editor  A 
I’ublisher _ 

Circulation — .Mr.  I'ubliaher,  ia  the  production  of 
your  paper  coating  too  much?  Here  la  your 
chance  to  secure  a  circulation  manager  familiar 
with  every  department  from  evlltor  to  reader. 
Ills  motto  for  efficiency  is  "Better  service  at 
less  coat."  D-97S.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation— To  the  publisher  of  a  medium-sized 
city  daily  preferably  in  the  South,  who  realizes 
that  Ilia  city  circulation  is  weak,  and  who 
knows  that  a  muii  of  character  and  Initiative 
with  a  background  of  general  experience,  after 
paying  hia  coat  through  increased  business  and 
lowered  collection  losses,  would  return  dlri- 
dends  In  staff  strength  and  goodwill  to  the 
l.iisiness  as  a  whole — I  am  the  man.  U-975, 
E.litor  A  I’ublisber 


Circulation  Man  available  at  once;  have  had 
complete  charge  good  paper,  thoroughly  <iuali- 
fled  in  lioiiie  delivery,  promotion  and  all  other 
circulation  detail.  Insurance  department  under 
iiiy  jurisdiction^  broke  all  records.  Goo<I  refer¬ 
ence.  Will  accept  opening  any  capacity  D-972, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager,  forceful  personality  and 
initiatire.  Organizer  and  builder  home  delivery. 
Record  fur  producing  new  business  in  highly 
competitive  field.  U-992,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classifled — The  country  is  full  of  undeveloped 
linage.  Cla8slHe<l  manager,  now  making  excel¬ 
lent  gains  on  paper  of  tiO.UOO  to  80,990,  wants 
job  on  paper  over  1(X),900.  Can  submit  goo<I 
record  and  Ideas.  Present  pulilisher  knows  of 
this  notice.  D-982,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Classified  Manager — 10  years’  experience  on  4 
papers,  selling,  promotion,  department  organ¬ 
izing  and  managing.  Exeellent  record  on  first 
and  second  papers,  30,900  to  100,000.  Seeks 
larger  field.  U-991,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Display  Advertlaing  Executive,  l)roadly  experi- 
enee<l.  .Merchandiser,  contacting  on  dalllea  to 
.’i(K),000  circulation.  Constructive  builder  local 
and  general  display.  Linage  and  ads  Employed 
in  East,  will  go  anywhere.  Salary  In  excess 
$12,000  or  commlaaiona.  D-984,  Editor  A 
I’uldiaber. 


Editorial  or  Special  Writer — College  education; 
25  years'  experience;  covered  city  ball,  state 
politics,  city  editor,  editor  editorial  page  metro¬ 
politan  paper;  special  study  of  government  and 
public  finance.  D-931,  Editor  A  Publiaber. _ 

Editorial — Y'oung  man,  25,  with  experience,  seeks 
IHisitlon  as  reporter.  Writes  well,  now  eni- 
ploye<l.  1)  900,  Editor  A  Putillslier. _ 

Editorial  Writer  -  A  forceful  writer  when  force¬ 
ful  writing  is  railed  for;  an  interesting  writer 
at  all  times.  Not  garrulous  or  sloppy,  hut  a 
writer  of  chaniiiiig.  dignified  prose.  Ilaif  worked 
siircessfully  on  two  e<litoriai  pages  of  consid¬ 
erable  merit,  and  la  now  contril>uting,  on  a  free¬ 
lance  basis,  to  one  of  the  most  vig<»rous  and 
rharniing  pages  in  America.  Work  has  appeare<l 
in  The  Y'ale  Review  and  in  Plain  Talk.  Age  .15. 
1>  979,  Iklltor  A  Publisher. _ 

Editorial  -Y’oung  man  wants  hwation  with 
future;  energetic:  well  traiiml  as  reporter,  head 
line  writer,  proof  reader,  copy  reader  for  sinull 
town  daily.  Now  handling  city  news  of  15.(NS( 
[K>piiIation  city.  Four  years  In  present  location. 
11-9S1,  Editor  A  Puhllsher. 

Editor  now  available  for  weekly,  miigazine, 
trade  jonrnal  or  industrial  paper.  Age  99.  gisHl 
references.  Can  take  full  cliarge.  U-9.S7, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial  —Eleven  years  deak  and  street  ex 
perlence.  .Vvallalile  immediately.  Will  go  anv 
where.  1)997,  Editor  A  Pulfilslier. 

Feature  Writer — Experienced  young  man,  now 
employed,  wishes  advantageous  change.  New 
York  area  desired.  Salary  not  objective.  D-920. 
Editor  A  Puhllsher. 


Publishers ! 

Let  us  put  you  in 
touch  with  go-get¬ 
ters  —  we  have  a 
list. 

Classified  Service 

EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER 


M&BAfinf  Editor  or  news  eiecutlve;  manAEing 
editor  of  unusumlly  successful  paper  for  eight 
yearSz  desires  change  for  best  of  reaaona. 
Poaltion  filled  with  ixmiplete  satisfaction.  Wide 
experience  aa  editorial  and  newt  execntlre  la 
large  and  amall  cities.  Best  of  references. 
Move  must  be  permaneut.  Might  buj  stock. 
D-934.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Superintendent  or  production  man¬ 
ager  for  daily  newapuper.  Thoroughly  expert* 
euced  in  all  mechanical  departmenta-^compoa- 
ing  room,  stereotyping,  pressroom,  etc.  Want 
to  locate  In  West*  Middle  West  or  Sooth. 
Iteferences  will  attest  ability  and  a  trial  will 
Justify  all  claims.  D-949,  Editor  &  Publiaber. 


Publisher  or  Business  Manager  of  dally  paper. 
— Position  wanted  by  man  experienced  in  build* 
lug  up  unprofitable  papers.  References.  Hard 
worker.  South  or  West  preferred.  S.  E.  David¬ 
son.  2202  E.  7th  St.B  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Publisher  or  Manager  Let  tiie  asHiime  the  re* 
s|M)nHibility  of  making  your  newspaper  a  greater 
money  maker.  Have  a<'(|uire<l  l>roa<l  experience 
in  newspaper  work,  a  working  knowle<lge  of 
cireulation  and  advertising  building,  ability  to 
handle  men  ami  get  nntults  on  large  or  small 
properties.  Economical  operator.  Nothing  too 
hard.  I'ast  rei’onl  will  bear  strictest  Investi¬ 
gation.  American.  Age  42.  Box  005,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 


Press  Room  Foreman  or  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  wants  permanent  position  with  chance 
to  buy  8tcM*k  later.  Competent  and  rellatde. 
A-1  reference.  I)-970,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Radio  Editor^ 

Now  advertising  director  of  prominent  radio 
tube  concern  doing  national  advertising,  includ¬ 
ing  popular  network  broadcasting.  Bight  years 
of  metro|Mditan  newspaper  editorial  experience. 
Forceful  writer.  Thirty  years  old.  College 
graduate.  Knows  radio  game  from  all  angles. 
Well  known  to  radio  advertising  profession. 
Wants  to  return  to  newspaper  work.  l)-l)73, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Writer— Thoroughly  trained,  all  branebea;  15 
years  newspapers  and  syndicates;  now  em¬ 
ployed;  available  Feb.  1.  0-932,  Bdltor  A 

Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment  For  Sale 


For  Sale-  -One  31"  Clianiller-I’rive  paper  cutter 
extra  blades.  Good  condttiun.  TTie  Gateway 
Chronicle,  Wyandotte,  MIeh. 


Hoe  82-FaBe  Praaa.  IlarKaln.  Most  mo<Iern  two- 
nnit  straiirlR'Iine  witli  double  folders,  stereo¬ 
type  e<|ulpinent.  Can  be  seen  in  operation.  Will 
take  M(Mlel  E  Duplex  In  trade.  D-993,  Editor 
A  l'nl>liHher. 


Photoancravin,  egnlpinent  for  sale.  Complst* 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  C«.,  4S0 
West  Rroadwa),  N.  Y.  0. 


Aubrey  Harwell  Charles  W.  Buggy 

To  Southern  Publishers 

Wc  have  at  this  time  important 
purchasers  of  Scuthem  News¬ 
paper  Properties  of  all  classes. 
Our  record  of  twenty  years  of 
un  violated  confidence  is  worthy 
of  your  consideration. 
Appraisements  made. 
Consolidations  effected. 

HARWELL  «  BUGGY.  Inc. 

Niwspapfr  Brthtrt 

Comer  Bldg.  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bougrht,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

^uiinete  Established  in  1899 

350  Madison  At*.  New  York 
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SHOPmKmTHIREY 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


OABE  RUTH  is  asking  $85,000  a 
^  year,  and  a  three-year  contract.  He 
is  jolly  worth  $100,000 — because  he 
hits  the  ball  and  that  makes  the  game. 
He  is  baseball  and  dozens  of  high-paid 
people  without  his  genius  merely  ride 
upt>n  his  back.  Whether  the  $85,000  in¬ 
cludes  syndicate  rights  is  not  revealed. 
Babe  should  Ik*  as  generous  to  his  ghost 
as  he  expects  the  magnates  to  be  fair  to 
him.  .\nylx)dy  who  has  seen  the  Babe’s 
original  literary  efforts  will  concede  that 
the  lx)ys  who  write  his  stuff  deserve  a 
fat  cut. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

T'J  O  you  rememl)er  old  fieorgc  R. 

Dale?  He  was  the  “fighting  edi¬ 
tor’’  of  Muncie,  Ind.  His  photograph 
revealed  a  thin,  raw-boned,  tense- fea¬ 
tured,  poorly  clad,  grey  man  nearing  sixty, 
but  in  his  face  a  great  light  burned.  I 


recall  one  picture  of  X 

him,  seated  in  the  I 
center  of  his  large  I 
family,  a  proud  I 

father  though  badly  I - 

battered  by  an  un-  I 
feeling  world.  E^i-  I  U 

TOR  &  Publisher 

carried  his  story 

through  all  of  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
editorial  battle  for  Hoosier  freedom. 

Mr.  Dale  was  editor  of  a  weekly  news¬ 

paper  in  Muncie.  It  was  pretty  fresh 
and  publication  of  it  would  be  hard 
picking  for  an  editor  who  took  the 
easiest  way.  Mr.  Dale  elected  to  fol¬ 
low  the  line  of  most  resistance. 

He  is  a  man  of  conscience  and  oh ! 
the  bitterest  pen  of  modern  times.  He  at¬ 
tacked  the  local  pvTwers  full  steam — alleg¬ 
ing  graft,  malfeasance,  gangism,  protected 
vice  and  crime  and  goodness  knows  what 
else.  He  spoke  right  out  in  meeting.  His 
powerful  enemies  took  up  the  gage  of 
battle  and  proceeded  to  give  the  old  man 
a  “ride.”  He  was  shot  at,  harassed, 
blacklisted,  browbeaten,  kidnaped,  black¬ 
balled,  bullyragged,  ostracized,  assaulted, 
threatened,  framed-ui),  razzed  and  finally, 
mercifully  arrested  charged  with  lose  ma¬ 
jesty,  mayhem,  constructive  contempt  of 
court,  sfieaking  out  of  turn  and  other 
crimes,  tcx)  numerous  to  mention.  The  Big 
Boys  put  the  p(X)r  old  fellow  on  the  stone 
pile,  I  think  in  stripes,  and  had  all  sorts 
of  fun  sticking  pins  into  him,  particularly 
to  demonstrate  the  impotency  of  a  news- 
pa|KT  in  these  days  of  invisible  empires 
and  bi-partisan  gang-play. 

mm* 

^HE  aged  editor  stood  up  pretty  well 

under  the  strain  of  the  rack — he  con¬ 
tinued  to  spit  in  every  official  eye  within 
reach.  Somehow  or  other,  despite  Ixiy- 
cott  and  related  tyrannies,  he  managed  to 
keep  the  little,  old  paper  going  and 
poured  forth  his  righteous  wrath  in  an 
unending  stream  of  purplish  blue.  They 
couldn’t  hold  the  old  man  do\m.  He  was 
pardoned  and  everything  like  that.  I  don’t 
remember  how  often  his  persecutors  got 
him  in  and  his  friends  got  him  out,  but 
finally  his  case  got  all  taped  up  in  the 
local  courts. 

Editor  &  Publisher  readers  became 
sympathetic  and  a  Dale  Defense 
Fund  was  raised.  It  was  to  carry 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  constitutional  questions  *  involved 
in  the  contempt  case.  Pretty  soon 


the  local  tide  turned.  The  judge,  one 
Dearth,  who  had  sentenced  Dale,  almost 
lost  his  ermine  robe,  coming  within  a  few 
votes  in  the  legislature  of  the  unhappy 
fate  of  impeachment.  Dale  went  on 
printing  and  yowling  for  justice  and  pre¬ 
sently  became  the  hero  of  the  county. 
The  true  and  appropriate  ending  of  the 
story  is,  of  course,  that  at  the  last  muni¬ 
cipal  election  George  R.  Dale  was  elected 
mayor  of  Muncie,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  still  remaining  editor  of  the 
triumphant  Muncie  Post-Democrat.  And 
please  do  not  skip  this  fact — His  first  act 
when  he  took  otfice  last  week  was  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  city’s  entire  police  force  of  42 
members.  Hail,  Dale!  Gof>d  old  wine 
in  a  new  bottle. 

*  *  * 

The  carrier  pigeon,  famous  since  the 
days  of  ancient  Greec^  for  bearing 
imiK)rtant  war-time  messages,  has  _  just 
been  read  out  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  victim 
of  the  speedier  radio  impulse.  All  right, 
let  ’em  go!  This  is  said  with  enthu¬ 
siasm,  born  of  experience.  Long  before 
Marconi  sent  “s”  across  the  Atlantic, 
your  servant  was  assigned  to  cover  a 
vacht  race  off  Sandy  Hook,  using 
pigeons  to  carry  messages  penciled  on 
cigaret  papers  which 
I  were  tucked  into  alu- 

'ff-  4  minuin  tubes  attached 

to  the  birds’  legs. 

pigeons 

was  stored  in  the 

- stuffy  pilot  house  of 

a  tug  which  we  used 
as  a  despatch  boat. 


OFriCE. 


The  .sea  'vas  terrifically  rough  and 
the  tug  wallowed  in  blue  troughs, 
only  to  be  tossed  high  by  pass¬ 
ing  white  caps.  All  through  the  day 
the  birdies  were  smelling  as  only  a 
crate  of  pigeons  can  smell.  The  pilot 
and  I  stuck  manfully  by  the  ship,  with 
occasional  quick  excursions  to  the  rail. 
That  night  we  came  up  New  York  bay 
feeling  like  heroes,  for  we  had  followed 
the  yachts  to  the  finish  line  and  des¬ 
patched  every  bird.  But  when,  sick  and 
sore.  I  got  to  Park  Row  my  scornful 
city  alitor  remarked :  “Where’s  the 
stuff?  We  have  been  lifting  all  day. 
Only  two  of  your  birds  showed  up  and 
then  hours  after  the  opposition  had  the 
reports.  Great  work !”  The  opposition, 
by  the  way,  had  reported  the  race 
through  a  land  tele.scope  and  had 
guessed  the  “official”  time.  But  that 
didn’t  matter  for  evening  papers  at  9 
p.  m. 

♦  *  ♦ 

JOHN  GALSWORTHY’S  strenuous 
J  objection  to  dramatic  criticism  by 
radio  is  intelligent.  The  subject  is  being 
hotly  debated  in  England.  Mr.  Gals¬ 
worthy  contends  that  the  broadcast  of 
critical  views  on  the  drama  is  dangerous, 
because  the  public  is  quick  to  make  up 
its  mind  to  see  a  show  or  to  avoid  one 
as  any  critic  may  hint,  and  when  these 
opinions  are  flashed  over  the  radio  great 
injustice  may  be  done.  Plays  deserve 
Ix-tter  consideration  than  radio  hints.  A 
newspaper  criticism  may  be  adverse,  but 
at  least  it  will  do  justice  to  the  topic. 
Many  newspaper  men  in  this  country  be¬ 
lieve  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  objection  to  the 
radio  is  equally  valid  in  other  matters. 
If  the  newspaper  were  to  be  supplanted 


by  the  radio,  which  is  inconceivable  be¬ 
cause  of  the  non-selectability  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  we  would  surely  have  a  nation  of 
superficial  thinkers.  There’s  a  menace 
in  that,  to  be  sure. 

«  «  « 

A  SIGNIFICANT  riot  occurred  re- 
ently  at  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  New  York.  Police 
reserves  were  rushed  to  the  scene  when 
4,500  persons  broke  down  iron  gates  and 
mauled  each  other  trying  to  get  into  a 
lecture  hall  to  hear  a  free  talk  and  see 
a  film  program  arranged  by  the  Amateur 
Astronomers’  Association.  The  object 
of  the  performance,  was  graphically  to 
explain  the  complicated  Einstein  theory 
of  relativity  which,  it  has  been  said,  only 
a  half  dozen  persons  in  the  world  are 
mentally  eqir'  d  to  understand.  No 
one  was  badly  hurt  in  the  scrimmage  and 
no  arrest  was  made. 

* 

IHA\  E  been  much  interested  in  edi¬ 
torial  conunent  on  this  affair.  One 
New  York  newspaper  attributed  the  riot 
to  the  large  number  of  people  now  living 
in  the  metropolis — a  crowd  might  be 
collected  by  any  sort  of  attraction.  An¬ 
other  comment  was  that  the  show  was 
free  and  naturally  brought  out  a  crowd. 
So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  no  one 
has  believed  it  possible,  that  4,500  persons 
tried  to  get  into  a  hall  of  1,500  seating 
capacity  because  they  wanted  to  see  a 
scientific  picture  and  hear  a  scientific 
lecture.  This  argues  that  people  who  go 
to  free  shows  do  not  know  or  care  any¬ 
thing  about  the  Einstein  theory.  Mobs 
should  only  be  interested  in  prize-fights, 
sex  magazines,  baseball,  short  skirls  and 
chewing  gum,  it  would  appear. 

*  *  * 

But  I  think  the  contrary  is  true. 

There  is  probably  more  real  thought 
about  the  theory  of  the  great  German- 
Swiss  physicist,  concerning  the  funda¬ 
mental  nature  of  time  and  space,  among 
the  type  of  young  folks  who  battled  at 
the  doors  of  the  museum  in  the  park 
uptown  than  there  is  in  half  a  dozen 
high-toned  and  heavily  subsidized  uni¬ 
versities  in  these  parts. 

*  *  * 

^PHE  late  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  as  di- 
rector  of  Science  Service,  once  cir¬ 
culated  among  an  indiscriminate  group 
of  individuals  a  questionnaire  to  deter¬ 
mine  news  preferences  in  the  field  of 
science,  it  revealed  that  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  are  mainly  interested  in 
astronomy  and  archaeology.  Does  it  sur¬ 
prise  newspaper  editors  that  the  majority 
of  people  are  dreaming  of  the  mysteries 
of  the,  heavens  and  of  prehistoric  civili¬ 
zations?  I  think  not,  for  dull  indeed  is 
the  mind  that  does  not  in  some  measure 
react  to  these  interests.  In  these  lively 
days,  when  science,  is  so  easily  available 
to  anyone  desiring  to  study,  all  kinds  of 
people  are  satisfying  natural  curiosity 
as  to  the  hidden  facts  of  life.  The  pub¬ 
lic  appetite  for  information,  even  about 
such  an  abstruse  matter  as  relativity,  is 
insatiable — attested  by  the  ever  increas¬ 
ing  flood  of  printed  material  dealing 
with  such  topics.  Yes,  I  know  there  is 
an  unconscionable  mob  concerned  pri¬ 
marily  with  gluttonous  and  stupid  pur¬ 
suits,  but  I  have  in  mind  the  keen-eyed 
minority  of  boys  and  girls  and  men  and 
women  who'  cannot  be  overlooked  in 
news  coverage.  So  far  as  I  have  seen  no 
New  York  newspaper  gave  a  description 
of  the  Einstein  film  that  4,.5tX)  persons ' 
rioted  to  see,  whereas  all  New  York 
newspapers  published  stories  about  the 
riot  itself.  .  n 

*  * 

JJ  TTO  W.  FUHRMANN,  director  of 
^  Graphic  Arts  Division  of  New 
York  University,  has  announced  a  new 
course  on  “Periods  in  Typography,”  and 
we  hasten  to  congratulate  him  and  the 
great  scluxil  with  which  he  is  identified. 
There  is  real  need  for  that  sort  of  in¬ 
struction.  It  means  something  worth¬ 
while,  in  striking  contrast  to  such  boll- 
weevil  courses  as  propaganda  and  press 
agentry  which  some  universities  here¬ 
abouts  and  elsewhere  are  wasting  the 
time  of  young  men  and  women  on — 
wasting  time  and  building  up  hopes 
which  can  never  be  realized. 

Literally  thousands  of  people  engaged 
in  publishing,  writing,  editing,  illustrat¬ 
ing,  and  advertising  know  nothing  what¬ 


soever  of  typography.  I  dare  sav  , 
average  writer  does  not  know  b  J 
point  his  stuff  is  set,  or  the  diffeiS 
between  heads  in  Bodoni.  Chelfeifc 
Laslon  or  other  faces.  These 
the  newspaper  office  usually  do  n?, 
far  away  from  the  little  grouD 
actually  prepares  copy  for  tlw^rS!^ 
and  makes  up  the  pages.  In  Ihe  oK 
editors  and  writers  knew  tyoe  M- 
^rved  their  apprenticeship  at  the  « 
Horace  Greeley  for  one.  Our  niecb 

result  is  a  machine  product,  the  ut. 
being  poured  into  a  hopper  and  r J.’ 
out  in  standard  form,  in  instances  mi’i 
any  element  of  individual  char^» 
taste.  Periods?  What  do 

typography?  Yet 
Mr.  huhrmann  says,  it  is  impossibk 
have  a  true  appreciation  of  the  art 
printing  without  knowledge  of  L; 
torical  ^ckground  One  cannot  a 

talk  intelligently  about  tvpography  wif 
out  that  information.  '  ^  '* 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

J  OHN  CLYDE  OSWALD,  managi 
J  director  of  the  New  York  EmploSi. 
Printers  Association  and  author  of 

history  of  printing,  will  conduct  t 

aiurse,  with  lectures  on  such  subjecU 
Christopher  Plantin,  famed  Antwc 
printer;  French  typography  under  tl 
influence  of  Geoffroy  Tory,  Clan 
Garamond  and  the  Estienne  family  ti 
work  of  the  Elzevirs,  18th  cenh' 
printing  characterized  by  Caslon  a 

uc  j 'll  ^  ^‘.^han  printing  as  exo 

plihed  by  Bodoni.  It  is  a  part  of 
four-year  course  leading  to  a  degree 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  Special  students  w 

be  admitted  without  the  usual  prerecr 
sites. 

Here,  then,  is  an  intere.sting  and  \al 
able  study.  I  wish  something  like  h, 
least  to  the  same  purpose,  were  to' 
made  a  part  of  jcitirnalism  courses  ever 
where.  At  least  it  might  induce  studea 
to  value  journalism  as  an  art  as  ws 
as  a  means  of  sudden  wealth  and  u 
conscionable  power. 


AIDING  INJURED  GIRL 

Letter  in  Detroit  Free  Press  Broufi 
Quick  Response 

Through  the  good  offices  of  the  D 
troit  Free  Press,  15-vear  old  Fail 
Fitzpatrick  of  MillersSurg,  Mich., 
being  given  an  opportunity  to  rega 
the  normal  life  of  other  girls. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  “De 
Editor”  of  the  Free  Press.  F'aith  aslo 
if  the  newspaper  could  not  help  her  i 
her  struggle  to  heal  a  broken  biu 
suffered  more  than  a  year  ago.  Tl 
Free  Press  on  Monday,  Jan.  6,  g» 
first  page  prominence  to  the  letter  int 
an  introduction  stating  the  girl’s  pitif: 
case. 

Faith’s  parents  were  too  poor  to  ai 
ford  expensive  medical  treatment  .d 
wrote.  DtKtors  told  her  that  she  wool 
have  to  be  content  with  her  lot,  but  sb 
thought  an  appeal  to  the  newspap 
might  bring  her  help  from  a  "gid 
doctor.” 

At  first  letters  poured  in  to  the  Fit 
Press  offering  good  wishes  and  niod« 
help,  then  Dr.  W.  Andrew  Bunten  oi 
the  Grace  Hospital  staff,  Detroit,  w* 
to  I'lint,  Mich.,  to  examine  the  ^ 
She  was  then  brought  to  Grace  HospM 
and  is  now  under  observation.  A  D* 
troit  philanthropist  paid  Dr.  BunWi 
expenses. 

WEEKLIES  MERGE 

Effective  Tan.  23,  the  PortaUs 
Valley  Xe^vs  will  absorb  by  purchisefK 
Roosezrlt  County  Herald,  it  was  > 
nounced  this  week  by  J.  G.  Greaves, 
lisher  of  the  Portales  News 
man  of  the  executive  board  of 
Mexico  Press  Association.  J.  & 
fith,  formerly  publisher  of  the  \ 

(N.M.)  Mominq  Dispatch,  is  assoc** 
with  Mr.  Greaves. 

TO  HONOR  LINDBERGH 

Metropolitan  Boston  newspaper  kjP 
are  conducting  a  nickel  drive  to  crea 
tablet  honoring  Col.  Lindbergh. 


L 


